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PREFACE, 

TO FIRST EDITION 1853. 

Among works on Chinese Grammarj that of Premare, 
Avritten a ceutiiiy and a half ago, still stands preeminent. 
Besides a more extended knowledge, lie possessed a Letter ap- 
preciation of the peculiar beauties of Chinese style, than any 
other writer on the subject. But it has been justly remarked 
that his work, abounding in good examples, is deficient in or- 
der, and the exhibition of principles. Remusat, in his ac- 
curate and learned work, has made great use of Premare, 
but he has given less attention than his predecessor, to those 
numerous groups, in which ideas or sounds are repeated, and 
he says nothing on propositions. The deficiency that the 
reader of these works feels in the treatment of groups of words, 
has been pointed out by Bazin in his clever Essay on Collo- 
quial Mandarin. He quotes the section on words, in Gutzlaif *s 
Notices on Chinese Grammar, containing a classification of 
compound words. Partly from the suggestion of that work, 
and more from his own researches, he has constructed a com- 
prehensive system of grouped words (mots composes). 

The little work now in the hands of the reader, is an at- 
tempt to elucidate colloquial Chinese, by taking a limited 
field of enquiry, that of the dialect of a single district. By 
this means it has been hoped, something might be done to 
help the causes of Chinese philology, by collecting facts, 
which writers having a wider scope, have overlooked. 
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There arc aids for the study of the southern dialects of 
China, but no one has yet written on the speech of the rich 
and populous province of Kidng-nan. On Missionary and Com- 
mercial grounds, it is time that some attempt should be made 
to supply this want. 

The mandarin student will meet with scarcely any new 
idioms here. Of words, there are a few tens not used in the 
fashionable colloquial. It is in sounds that the greatest vari- 
ation exists, and an attempt has therefore been made to form 
a correct nomenclature for tones, and for the alphabetic ele- 
ments of spoken words. For the latter, Sir W. Jones' system, 
as introduced by J. K. Morrison in the Chinese Repository, 
has, with a few necessaiy modifications, been adopted as by 
far the best. 

For the tones, a new nomenclature is here proposed, based 
on their real character, as distinct from the arbitrary names, 
which, though they doubtless represented exactly the tones 
used by their author, are not applicable, except for conveni- 
ence sake, to those of other dialects. 

Upwards of twenty natural tones, from which each dialect 
chooses its own set, varying from four to eight, are here de- 
scribed. The early Roman Catholic Missionaries wrote much 
on this singular characteristic of spoken Chinese, but Bayer 
in his abstract of their system, in the Museum Sinicum, has 
not given a very intelligible account of it. 

Attention has been paid throughout to the mode of group- 
ing words, as a subject second to none in interest and impor- 
tance. Some similarity, though an independent one, will be 
found here to the system adopted by M. Bazin. 

The grammars of Morrison and Marshman, beside the ex- 
ceHent works already alluded to, have been of occasional ser- 



vice, especially the latter, wliich with all its diffiiseaess, is a 
useful and suggestive book. 

The assistance of friends has been kindly afforded. To Dr. 
Medhurst special thanks are due, for revising the sheets as 
they passed through the press, thus adding much to the cor- 
rectness of the work ; and to Kev. T. M'Clatchie, for material 
assistance in regard to the laws of Slianghai tones. 
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RULES FOR USING THE ORTHOGRAPHY HERE ADOPTED. 

1. The accent marks long vowels i, e, a, 6, u, pronounced as the 
vowel in feel, fail, father, foal, fool. 

2. Vowels not accented are the five short vowels correspoding 
to these ; e. g. in fin, fen, fan. fop, fun. 

3. The remaining vowels are o, ii, au, u, eu, pronounced as in 
konig, une, auburn, ^*, 5^ 

4. The initial consonants k, t, p. f, s, are pronounced high and 
witli the English and Scotch sound. When k, t, p, take an aspirate 
as in the pronunciation of some parts of Ireland and the United States, 
they are written k', t', p'. These with the vowels and h' a strong 
aspirate, constitute the upper series. 

5. The initials g, d, b, v, z with ng, n, m, 1, rh, a soft aspirate 
/•, and vowel initials form the lower scries. The italic k, t, etc , 
are to be pronounced two full musical notes lower than the roman 
k, t, etc., and are counted as the same with g, d, &c. 

r>. The nasals m, ng, n, without a vowel are italicised. 

7. Final n when italicised is pronounced very indistinctly. 

8. Tlie superior commas oil the left and right of a word, mark 
the second and third tones. Final h, k and g, indicate the short 
tone. Words not thus marked are all in the first tone. 

The series is known by the initial as in the native mode of spelling, 

J^ -^5 Fan-tsih. The capital letters denote dialects as 

S. Shanghai sound. 
M. Mandarin .^ 
C, CoUofpiial „ 
1{. Koadin^j ,, 
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ON SOUND. 
JSediofi 1. AlphaheL 

1. The alphabetical symbols we shall need to employ are 
the following: — 

Symbols. Pronunciation and Examples, 

a as « in father; Jg k'a, wipe; fp pa% loorship. 

a as a in sand, or in hat; ^ k'a7i, lead; £|f lah, 

wax. 
au as in Pa^^l, or as a in fall, or o in gone; ^ 'lau, 

old. Au expresses the mandarin sound. 
b or p as in ^ piTig', sickness; ^ ^ sang bing^, to he 

sick. 
d or f as in Jl; ^au*, doctrine; jjiip ^ zun dau^ *^» 

canonized for tlieir virtues. 
dz a compound of d and z; ^ dzing^, exhaust. 

dzz do. as ^e in a<:fee. T he second z marks a pecu- 
liar vowel sound which is sometimes between i 

and e, |}^ dzz, to leave. 
6 as ai in fail, or a in male; Jj$ le, come, 

e as e in led or let; -j^ seh, ten. 

eu nearly as 02^ in cot^sin lengthened; ^ 'sen, hand. 

Ell expresses the mandarin sound, as oio in coz^. 
f as in :^ fii, or |f ^ iiau^ fu, chair -hearer. 
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Symbols. Pronunciation and Examples. 



g or k as in Ji hi, he, before i, u often heard likeyi'; ^ ^ 
tong* tsong', altogether, 

h a feeble aspirate, often lost; ^ Zieh, comhim; ^ 

7iwong, emperor. When quite lost, as in the 
latter word, it will be omitted. 

h and h' a strong guttural aspirate, nearly equivalent to 
sh when occurring before i and li; \^ 'he, sea; ^ 
'h'i, glad. Before i and % the sui)erior comma 
will be used. 

I as i in maraie; If si, ^oest. 

i as i in smg or sit; >5 s^ng, Ztcar^. 

dj nearly asy in June; ^ djii', preface. This sound 

may also be r^ad z. The natives use either. 

k T^ '^ 'l^ii kiun, ancient and modern, 

k' a stongly aspirated sound ^ k'ung, empUj, It 

is often mistaken -by foreign ears when occurring 
before i and li, for the aspirated c4i but should 
be separated from that sound in carefal pronun- 
ciation; ^ k'i-, go; usually heard chi' aspirated,*^ 

1 li 'li, propriety. 

m or m ^ 'mt, rice; pg ^ m meh, there is no more, 

n 2^ 'nil, looman, 

ngor?i</a nasal consonant used at the beginning or close 
of a syllable. When no distinct vowel sound ac- 
companies it, it is marked ng; ^ kong, river] 
??'ng5,/; %'ngjive, 

1X71,071, wi a slight nasal, best heard before another word; 
fH tsi7i', hut; JgJ; 'ke?i, dare; ^ \i\.\n, dnj; ^I suu*, 
coimt; J^ H pe?i 'tse/?., ^o tuhi-il rou7id. 

6 as in go; fQ p'6%/ear. 

o as in gong and got; ^ tong, oitght, hear; ^ 

loh,/a??. 

o as in Gothe; f^ ton, correct; ^ k'on', see; fg 

^oh, roh, 

* When a native is asked whether k'i' or c'hi' is the more correct pronun- 
ciation of -^ he replies tlic former. Yet the orthogrrapljy by c'hi' seems to 
the foreigner more like the true sound. The fact is that the sound is in a 
state of transition from k'i to c'hi. 
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Symbols. Pronunciation and Examples. 

P Hi PJ^> compay^e, 

p' as p with a strong aspirate ; ^ p'i^, lihe. 

rli a peculiar Chinese sound, the same as in man- 

darin ; fljj rh, and, 

s j5r 'su, tuhicJi, therefore, 

sz a peculiar Chinese sibilant,* pronounced as in 

mandarin, and nearly as se in ctistle, whi.s^fc, t, 
1, being supposed omitted ; |f sz, poetry, 

t ^ tii, many, 

t' as t with a strong aspirate ; fg t'u, to draiv, 

ts fj tsuS do, 

ts' the last strongly aspirated ; ^ ts^ieu, Autumn, 

tisz a peculiar Cliinese sibilant, 2)ronounced as in 
mandarin, as fs in liafs ; -J* 'tsz, a son; ^B tsz, 
hioio, 

ts'z the above with a strong aspirate : lH^ i^'z^ female, 

u as %t in rwle ; |^ su*, common, 2^lcitn, 

u as to in nm ; f^ mun, o?oor/ ^ 'tung, ?yazY, 

ii French u as in \Qvtu; German ii as in Tiibingen; 

^ h'ii, e7n2:)ty, 

a i§ ts'uS plctce. This vowel is between 6 and u. 

"^ ^^*/ 'l^ A^, Buddha ; ^ /bng, Ao^cse. More of v 
than f. 

w 3t kwong, %/i^; 3: ?«^ong, izV?//'. 

y ;g' ycu', right-hand] ^. yau*, ^o ?i?a?i^. 

z or s ^ siang*, elephant; ^ zu*, 5^^. 

An apostrophe ' preceding the word, denotes the second 

tone. 

A coT3ama ^ following the word, denotes the third tone. 

The fourth tone will be written with //, h or g final. 
Words left unmarked are in the first tone.f 

* This sound is better described as s and a peculiar vowel i or t, s, and i. 
The mark i denotes a vowel peculiar to China but like e in castle. 

t The further subdivision into upper and lower tones needs no mark, be- 
ing indicated uniformly by the initial letter. Thus, b, g, d, z, 1, m, n, r, and 
any letters italicized are in the lower tones ; other initial letters denote upper 
tones. There are a few excaptions which will be not pd afterwards. Ajimd 
italic letter denotes a nasal. 
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2. Mandarin pronunciation wants several of those sounds. 
Among the vowels, tlie short a and e together with u are 
omitted, and au, cu, are lengthened into au, eii. Among the 
consonants, b, d, g, dj, m, ng, n, dz, dzz, v and z are want- 
ing. 

3. Tlie Shanghai dialect is deficient in the sh, cli and 
soft j of mandarin and of Su-cheu pronunciation. 

4. Of tlie above sounds, those foreign to the English 
language, and therefore needing particular attention, are the 
following : — 

Of vowels, eu as in p 'k'^xi^mouth; o as in ^ o?i, rest, u 
as in U tsCln, to bore. A final r should be carefully avoided 
in these three sounds. Od is not so common in this dialect 
as in th:it of Su-chen, where it occurs in |g( J07i, ftoa^, f^ 
'mon,fitU, etc., etc. The vowel ii, (French u), is often con- 
vertible with u. Thus § su, booh is pronounced sli at Siing- 
kiaug and to the east of the Hwang-p'u, while it becomes sz 
in Pau-shan district. 

Of consonants, note well the sibilants sz, tsz, dzz, with rh, 
and the nasals 7iij n, ng, also the strong aspirate h'; also the 
three aspirated mutes p*, k\ t', and ng at the beginning of a 
svlhible. 

5. The native arrangement of the ali)habet, as found in 
the tables prefixed to K'ang-hi's Dictionary, is borrowed 
from the Sanscrit.* The natural order of the letters as form- 
ed by the organs of speech, is as far as possible preserved, and 
the system adopted contrasts advantageously with the irre- 
gularity of the English and other alphabets. The pronun- 
ciation there registered is what Chinese authors call the ]§ ^ 
Nan yin. Southern 2^roniinciation^ as it was early in the 
Christian era. It probably agrees in the main with the mo- 
dern speech of Su-cheu, Hang-chu and the surrounding cities. 
That the pronunciation of Shang-hiais one of its dialects, ap- 
]X'ars from the slightest examination of the tables in question. 
It is characterized by the same division into Yin and Yang, i. e. 

* Vide Treface to Morrison's Dictionary, and Marslnnan's Clavis Sinica. 
None of the western alphabets appear to liave been so scientifically arranged 
as tlie Sanscrit. 
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liard and soft, or thin and broad consonants, which form the 
basis of arrangement, in those tables, and agrees in many of 
the details. Vide Appendix on K'ang-hi's tables of Initials 
and Finals. 

6. In the native system, while the consonants are accur- 
ately distinguished, the initial vowels are placed together, 
under only two heads. In this respect therefore, we depart 
from it in the following table. The initials sh, zh, ch, i'\ 
and some others are also omitted as not applicable to our 
dialect. The imperfect nasal consonants are inserted, though 
as local variations they have no place in the native tables. 
In naming the classes, western terms have been adopted. 

Tabular view of the alpliahetic sounds of the Shdnghdi 
dialect. 



Fifteen vowels. 


Thirty 


three consonants. 


Quantity of sylL 


Value- 

a father 
a hand, back 
au VauX 
e May 
e let 


1 

OS 


Higb. 


Low. 


long or short. 
do. 
long 
do. 
short 


.9 
IB 

k 
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^ 00 
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-1-3 

s i 


k' 

t' 
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ng 
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long 


eu co?fsin 
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P' 
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in 
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do. 


i marine 


. QC 












long or short 


i stng 
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V 






do. 


6 go 


Sr^ 












do. 
do. 


long, lock 
Gothe 


s 
Bt 

S'.^ 


s 

sz 

tz 


ts' 


z 

zz 
dz 






long 
long or short 


u r«le 

u swn, ^uok 




tsz 
h' 


tS2 


dzz 
h 


m 




long 


\i Tubingen 


CO 








1 









do. 


u as in ^ su 


-1 








rh 





If from these consonants, we subtract the combinations of 
t and d, w^ith s and z, the aspirated mutes, andni, as capable 
of resolution, there remain twenty three in all. Of those 
that are left, sz and zz may also be suj)posed to be made up 
of s, z, and an indistinct vowel i, heard in English after the 
I of beetle, needle, etc. 
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Section 2. On the Tones. 



7. la order to determine the position of the Shanghai 
jxdois among tlie dialects of China, something must be said 
on tones generally. Chinese pronunciation may for our pres- 
ent purpose, be considered in three or more general divisions, 
according to the number of tones. 

(1.) The first of these is the Northern mandarin. ;|t q^ 
Pih yin, where four or five tones are in use. It is the pro- 
nunciation of the Emperor's court, and professedly of the 
government officers throughout the empire. It is also spoken 
in considerable purity in the parts north of the Yang tsz 
Kiang (hence its name), and in the provinces of Sz-ch'uen, 
Kwei-cheu, Tim-nan, and parts of Kwangsi and Hunan. 

(2.) The second is the Southern pronunciation, ]§ § Nan 
yin, spoken in the part of Kiang-su, that is south of the 
Yang-tsz'-kiang, in Clieh-kiang and part of Kiang-si. This 
is mainly the pronunciation out of which the mandarin grew 
and which is followed in the Dictionaries, from K'ang-hi up- 
wards, nearly to the Han dynasty.* The tones are four in 
number, each subdivided into kau and ti, upper and lower, 
or as they are also denominated yin and y^ng, feminine and 
masculine. These upper and lower series of tones are also 
distinguished, by different initial consonants, the one taking 
g, d, b, V, z, etc., and the other k, t, p, f, s, etc. The 
variations that exist even between contiguous districts, are 
very numerous, a circumstance which furnishes a mark of dis- 
tinction between this part of China and the mandarin pro- 
vinces, where orthographical differences are few. 

(3.) The pronunciation of the other provinces presents 
many extensive departures from the true mandarin. The 
tones are seven or eight in number, and are often found in- 

* Vide in K'ang-hi, the Fan-ts^eih spelling, quoted from the previously ex- 
isting Dictionaries. In K'ang-lii's table of sounds, the former model is to 
some extent departed from, in favour of the Northern mandarin. The terms 
nb "W M W are 'common both in books, and in the conversation of the 
natives. Mandarin pronunciation has also its dictionaries, such as ^ 3^ 
^ "W; but it is the old tonic dictionaries and new works founded on them 
to which reference is here made. 
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verted in position, as well as contradictory in nature to the 
names they bear. The Fuh^kien and Canton dialects have 
long been the subject of foreign study, and have received 
abundant illustration. Ng^n-hwei and Kiangsi have also 
many eccentricities of pronunciation. 

8. The tones may be partially described according to their 
natural character. In attempting this, we intentionally avoid 
for the present, the usual Chinese terms ^ Jl -^ Ajpi"©? 
even, zang, rising^ k'ii^, going ^ zch, entering , because, being the 
same in all dialects, they do not in the majority of cases, re- 
present the actual effect of the sounds on the ear. When first 
adopted in the reign of Liang wu ti, A. D. 402 to 450, they 
must have represented the tones of the dialect, spoken by 
Shen yoh* the writer who selected them a native of Hu cheu 
only 100 miles from Shang-hai. But when applied according 
to universal practice, to the sounds given to the same charac- 
ters in other parts of the empire, these four names convey no 
idea of the actual pronunciation. The descriptions given of 
the tones by native authors, are consequently often incom- 
prehensible. 

A. Upper acute tone. We pronounce monosyllabic words, 
when speaking with moderate emphasis, in a quick descend- 
ing tone. It is heard in commands as Go, Fire, Go at once. 
In naming any object, English speakers usually adopt this 
intonation for a monosyllable, or the penultimate of a dissylla- 
ble. It might be called the afiirmative tone. It represents 
the Jt ^ zang' bing, or upper first tone at ShAng-h^i and 
Su-cheu, as 5c t'ie^i, heaven; while in the dialect of Amoy, 
it is the second, and in the mandarin of Pe-king, the first 
tone. 

B. Upper even tone. This is a sound without deflection 
like a long note in music, and is not so common in Eno-lish 
conversation as the former. When high in key, it is in Shan«»-- 
hai the upper second tone, as in 7|c sz, tvater; ff^ hu, /re, ^ 
t'u, earth. In Sz-ch'uen mmidarin, and in the Fuh-kieu of 
Amoy, it is the upper first tone. 

* Shen yoli ^ $^ was Jiigh in favour with the cniperor Liang wu ti whosQ 
capital was Nanking. Nan shi M ^ c. 57. 
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C. Upper quick rising tone. Tliis is nearly like the stac- 
cato of musical notation, and is usually heard in interjections 
of surprize and indignation, and frequently in questions. If 
quick and high, it is in Shang-hae the upper third tone, as fS 
sing, a letter, ||g ts'e, vegetables. In Pe-king mandarin, it is 
the lower first tone. 

D. Upper slow rising tone. This is a prolonged intona- 
tion rising more slowly than the last, and is not needed for 
the Shang-h^e dialect. 

E. Upper short tone. This is the intonation of syllables 
short in quantity. Long and short quantity may he predi- 
cated of vowels or of syllables. In Latin, the short a of m-d- 
gis, becomes long by position in magnus. The converse of 
this example takes place in Shang-hai pronunciation, where 
the long and short a and o are all found in a short tone.* 
In such cases, we write them all with a final h; the presence 
or absence of the accent marking the quantity of the vow^el, 
Avhile that of A marks the quantity of the syllable; as in \^ 
Fah, tvet; H sah, in Pu sah, disciple of Buddha; 5g k'oh, 
weep) ^ oh, toiclced. This tone might be divided into two, 
as it ascemls or descends ; but as only the former occurs in 
Sh^ng-hai sounds, we count but one of these, to avoid too 
great subdivison. 

F. Loioer acute tone. In proceeding to tones in a lower 
j)itch of voice, we enumerate them in an order corresponding 
to that followed above; thus the same natural description, 
except as regards key, will readily apply to them. The lower 
acute tone is not needed for the Shanghai sounds, except in 
eases of combination. In the Su-cheu dialect, it represents the 
lower second tone, while in Fuh-kien, if set very low, it will 
be the upper third tone. 

G. Lower even tone. A low musical sound without de- 
fiection. It is the lower first tone at Shang-hai, as in "gg nung, 
can. :g| ma, hunj. In the mandarin of Nan-king, it is the 
upper first tone, while in the dialect of Amoy, it is the lower 
third tone. 



* If different syni]K)ls were invented for the lonjy and short vowels, so that 
syllables only should he considered long and short, this anomaly would disap- 
pear. All alphabets are deficient in vowel marks. 
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H. Lower quick rising tone. This intonation is nearly 
that of any common word, when spoken interrogatively, as I? 
Yes? Indeed? It is the lower third tone of Sh^ng-h^i, and 
the lower first of Nan-king and Amoy. 

I. Lower slow rising tone. This is the intonation of re- 
monstrance as in ^*Et tu Brute," if tu, were spoken in a deep 
And ra'ther lengthened tone. So in many antithetical sentences, 
as ** We seek not yours but yon," the former accented word 
is in a low slow rising tone, and the latter in a quick falling 
tone. Writers on Elocution mark them with the grave and 
acute, accents respectively. 

J. Lower slioH tone. The remarks appended to the cor- 
responding upper tone apply also to this, j^ ^ 7ioh dzih, 
to learn and practice, 

K. Upper circumjlex. This is an intonation high in key 
and having two deflections, apparently ascending and descen- 
ding. It may be quick or slow in time. It is not used in 
ShfiLng-hai pronunciation. When slow it isjthe second tone 
of Ndn-king, 

L. Loioer circumflex. This corresponds to the preceding 
in character and time, but differs from it in key. When 
quick, it is the lower first tone of the district east of Su-cheu. 

9. While selecting most of their tones from those thus 
described, some dialects would require a more minute subdi- 
vision, and perhaps two high and two low divisions of each 
series might be found necessary. The preceding arrangement 
however, will be sufficient to give some conception of the 
variety of tonic effects, whether harmonious or discordant the 
listener must judge, existing in the speech of China. If it be 
recollected that independently of these differences in tones, 
there are also numberless variations in the alphabetic form of 
the sounds, an accurate knowledge of so Protean a language 
might seem unattainable, were it not that the characters are 
^everywhere the same. What one pronounces in a high shrill 
accent, and another in a prolonged whine, and another in a 
low musical intonation^ they all write in the same form; and 
if asked what is its tone, they give the same reply. 
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The Chinese have themselves described the tones according 
to their natural character. We quote the following transla- 
tion of some verses in K'ang-hi's Dictionary, from Medhurst's 
Hok-kien Dictionary. 

" The even tone travels on a level road, neither elevated nor depressed. 
" Tlie high tone exGlaims aloud, being fierce, violent, and strong. 
" The departing tone is distinct and clear, gruffly travelling to a distance. 
"The entering tone is short and contracted, being hastily gathered up."* 

This description must be taken as answering to the tones 
spoken by the native writer from whom it is taken. 

10. The terms used by the Chinese to describe sounds in 
reference to tones, are such as — 

^ ^ kau tiy high and loio {key of the tone), 

^ ^ yun yang, high and low (key of the tone,) 

^ ^ wen^ kih, sloto and quick (time of the tone,) 

Zp j7^ jping tsah, even, deflected, JK is further divided into 
[J: ^ y^ zangS k'ti', zeh, rising, departing, entering. 

To these we add to express quantity apart from tone: — 

& ^ dzang 'd67^,t ^ong and short (time in reference to 
the syllables}. 

These terms include all the principles, on which our ar- 
rangement of natural tones has been made : thus — 

The fii-st two pairs deiine the upper and lower tones. 

The third pair embraces differences in time, the quick and 
glow tones. 

The fourth pair includes even tones and those having de- 
flections, which may rise or fall, and be one or two in 
number. 

The fifth pair distinguishes the three first tones from the 

fourth. 

~' V- 2p If Zp it ^ ffi fp 

'XM^n u m 5S 

* ^ ^ 0J ^ 5t m 

f This is one of the words where d is heard in the upper series instead of t. 
Other cases of departures from the usual law will be subsequently pointed 
out. 
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In an article in tlie Chinese Repository on the Birmese 
and Shan languages (Vol. V. page 71), there are some facts 
respecting tones as employed in those countries. The Shans, 
inhabiting the country that separates Birmah from China, 
have two deflected tones rising and falling respectively, two 
tones short in quantity also rising and falling, and a low 
even tone. 

The Binnese have the two deflected tones, and one short 
tone. 

The Shan language is fundamentally the same as the 
Siamese, which also has tones, 

11. TABLE OF TONES IN SEVERAL DIALECTS.* 

i, MANDARIN TONES. :ft # 



Tones 



Upper first, .. Jl 3^ 

Second, J: 

Third, ^ 

Fourth, A 



Nan-king 



1, e, 
1, s, r, 

sh, 



Lower first, .. y 2pl, q, r, 



Pe-king 



u, e, or 


«, 


q, e, 


I, q, f, 




q,r, 

q, f, 


u,e, 


'"> 


q, e, 


', q, r, 


i ' 


q, r, 



Ho-nan 
K*ai-fung 



Sz-ch'uen 



1, q, f, &C.1, q, r, 
h q., r, u, q, r. 



u, e, 

q,f, 

1; s, r, 
l,q,e, or 

l,q, e,or 
1, q, f» 



ii, KIANG-NAN AND CHEH-KIANG. ]§ ^. 



tn OQ 



o S 



Tones, 



Sii-cheu 



First,.._. J:2|i 
Second, -- Jl J: 
Third, ..J:^ 
Fourth,,, J : A 

First, y~S^ 

Second, , _ "p J: 
Third. --T* 
Fourth,,, y A 



^, q, f, 

u, e, . 
u, s, r, 
u, sh, 



Shang-hai 



^, q, ^, 

u, e, 
-h q, r, 
u, sh, 



\ q, r, 
i» q, f, 

1, s, r, 
1, sh, 



1, e, 
1, s, r, 

h q, r, 

1, sh. 



Ning-po 



^, q* f; 
u, s, r, 
u, e, 
II, sh, 



1, s, c, q, 1, 
1, s, r, 
1, s, r, ore, 
1> Bh, 

* u, upper. 1, lower, r, rising, f, falling, q, quick, s, slow, e, even. 
e, circumflex, sh, short. 
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iii. FUH-KIEN. 



Tones. 


Amoy and Chang-cheu. 


Upper first, 


u, e. 


do. second, 


^^, q, f, 


do. third, 


hi\ 


do. fourth. 


1, sh, f, 


Lower first, 


h q, r, 


do. second, 


^, q, fy 


do. third, 


1, e, 


do. fourth. 


u, sh, f, 



12. Nan-king is here placed among those that belong to 
the :|[i ^ or Northern Mandarin division. A native author "^ 
says, that this city and two others f^ |^ Hwai j/ang and ^ 
\^ Sii hai use the northern pronunciation. 

The large Dictionaries are uniform in the adoption of the 
pronunciation in our (ii.) division, as their basis of spelling. 
They usually speak of only four tones, distinguishing the up- 
per "from the lower by the initial letter. This is also the uni- 
versal practice among the educated class viva voce. They do 
not speak of ^ ti' emperor and j^ di* exirth, as different in 
tone, the one the upper third tone, the other the lower, but 
as different in the alphabetical form ti, df. 

The division into eight tones is preferable for a foreign 
reader, because (1) there is a difference in elevation of voice, 
'jjj' ti^ being at an interval of a fourth in the musical scale 
more or less, higher than ^ A.V, (2) Although the third 
and fourth tones, upper and lower, are deflected at Shanghai 
in a similar way, so that they may be regarded as the same 
tones, this is not the case with the first and second, which 
differ decidedly in character. 

•The fourth tone in the :|t "g" Poh yun, class (i.) is in the 
Northern provinces, long in quantity. The words included 
under it are distributed among the other tones, and must be 
learnt separately, in order that they may be correctly pro- 
nounced; e. g. of words written chuli, some such as f^, ^, jE§ 

* Vide ^ JS ■© i£. The author was a native of Peking. 
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are at K'ai-fong-fu in the upper first tone, while f^, jjjt, B^ 
are in the lower first tone.* 

SECTION 3. ON THE SHANGHAI TONES, 

- 13, We shall illustrate the tones one by one with numerous 
examples, adding a translation for the use of those who wish 
to acquire at the same time, a vocabulary of common phrases. 
We have hitherto regarded tones as they are heard, when the 
sound is enunciated emphatically and single. But there are 
certain changes which occur in combinations of two or more 
words in rapid conversation, which can be only explained by 
examples of such groups arranged in separate columns. In 
the observations appended to each table, the more prominent 

* The analogy between the Chinese tones and the Greek accents probably- 
led the Catholic Missionaries to call the fonner accentus. The distinction be- 
tween accent and quantity which existed in Greek, has been found also in 
Sanscrit in the Vedas. (Vide Bopp's Sanscrit Grammar, section 80.) In both, 
there were three accents, acute, grave and circumflex. The grave is described 
as the negation of the acute and to be understood where that mark is not writ- 
ten. The acute was a rising in tone ; while the circumflex is said to have raised 
and depressed the tone on the same syllable. (Vide Valpy's, Greek Grammar.) 
Taking accent and quantity together, we obtain four distinctions of sound, 
which is the nominal number of tones in Chinese. The fundamental difference 
in the structure of polysyllabic and monosyllabic languages prevents the ana- 
logy from being carried far ; the tones in one case being fixed to syllables, and 
in the other to words. But when it is remembered that those two branches of 
the great Indo-European stem are among the most ancient of languages, not 
much later in origin than the Chinese itself, and one of them its geographical 
neighbour, the fact of these delicate differences of sound existing till now in 
that language, becomes interesting as throwing light on some of the most pre- 
cious remains of the literature of the past. Grammarians would not speak with 
such hesitation, as they do, when describing these peculiar intonations of the 
civilized races of the old world, if they had heard and could discriminate the 
Chinese tones. Late speculations on the change in language-forming power 
that has taken place in modern times, have referred to the gradual diminution 
of inflexions in new languages, and to other circumstances, as instances of it. 
From these has been argued the decay of a certain faculty once possessed by 
the human race. The limited use of accents fixed to words in newly-formed 
languages, may be viewed as another illustration of it. Clearly-marked alpha- 
betical differences, as now preferred to those nicer distinctions of sounds, which 
perhaps were familiar alike to the most cultivated branches of the Great Arian 
family, and to the ancient and modern Chinese. It may be added that the use 
of many of the Hebrew accents is but imperfectly known in modern times. 
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of these variations will be pointed ou.t, and the place of the 
accent determined.* 

The vowel marks employed in this work are repeated here, 
that the eye of the reader may be familiarized with them : — 



Long vowels. 


Short vowels. 


Other vowels. 


S. rather. 
e ray. 
i read. 
6 road, 
u rude. 


a sang. 
e set. 
i smg. 
song, 
u sicng. 


au Pawl. 

eu as in ill ^eu, 

6 Gothe. 

ii vertw. 

a as in ^ m. 



In writing mandarin, the following will also be used : — 
au dy Uy combined, Prolongation of au. 
eu coiv. Prolongation of eu. 

ei kine. The Greek, ei. 

The accents denote long vowels, and a symbol is never 
used for more than one sound. This is the principle of the 
orthography usually called Sir W. Jones' system. It was 
proposed by the Hon. J, E, Morrison in 1836, in the Chi- 
nese Repository, (vol. 5, page 22), for application to the 
Chinese language. For this part of China, modifications are 
needed in the details, and hence the differences in the system 
here adopted, from that described by the writer of that arti- 
cle, and in Williams' Chinese Vocabulary, etc. 

The long vowels all have, what is called in England, the 
Italian pronunciation- 

The sound eu is something like the French eu in dou?ewr, 
or the common short English u as in hun prolonged. For 
the corresponding mandarin sound eu as in p 'k'eu, Pre- 
mare uses eou, and Klaproth eu ; from them we have bor- 
rowed it. In the lengthened form, it is a diphthong eu or 
uu, as in English cloz^d. The shorter form eu has no exact 
English equivalent. 

* In an Essay on the Hok-kien tones by the Rev. S. Dyer of Malacca, des- 
criptions of them with a musical notation are given. Tables of examples for 
groups of two like those we now give, but without the Chinese characters, are 
annexed. 
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14, The upper first tone. This is the common quick»fall- 
ing sound, usually given in English pronunciation to any 
monosyllable when standing alone, and spoken with empha- 
sis. 

JK kwo, melon. @ tsung, hell. /^ 

JH, fong, wind. % tu, many, I 

• |g k'iung, light. • ^ ft, to fly. 

That it may be readily compared with the other tones, by 
such as have a native assistant at hand, some examples are 
here given of the same alphabetical sound, varied according 
to the four upper tones. 

# « JiS «: lii 'bl hi* hih 
^ IS is Ji tu 'tu tu' t6h, 
tt ^ fli 9£ k'u 'k'u k'u^ k'ah, 
In the fourth word of each series, the vowels change, I 
into i, and u into 6. The Chinese regard them as different 
only in tone; to a foreign ear, the difference is one both of 
time, as the syllables are long and short, and of vowels sound, 
as the long i becomes short i, and long u becomes long o. 

15. As examples of conbination, take first those which f 
have the upper first tone in the penultimate, (p, s, k, j, in ' 
roman type, represent the four upper tones in their order; in 

italic type, the lower.) 

Tones. Place of the Accent. 

p. p, ^ M ^1^^ tsau, to-day^ i ult, 

?fg ^ siang kong, sir, husband ^ „ ^y" 

Xi^kungfu, work, pen. 

^ 4* tong tsong, in the middle^ ult. ^ 

P- s. 9c lit t*^®^ ^^^Sy i^^^ zenithy ..l „ 

^ >i? tu sau, how many? ._ „ 

S ^ un tsCi, benefactor^ 

p. k. ISt jE tsun tsung, ^rw?y, 

?|B ^ siang sing, believe, be fond of, 

gt ^ s^ng k'i, (c'h) sound of voice, pen. 

PO- 4* @| tsilng k6h, (7/itwa, ,, 

?^ ^ wari k'ioh, (c'h) winding, crooked, ult. 

p. F- 4* J!5 tsong nioT^, China, „ 

5^ ^ t'ie?^ dong, heaven, 



» 
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Tones. Accent. 

^ /^ is' A niun, a messenger^ - pen. 

p. «. 3c 3 *'iG7i li, heavenly reasorty - nit. \/ 

^ jjl tsong mew, <o pachfull^ ,, 

Sf ?K sing mi, new rice, pen, 

p. ^- 5c ifife *'i^^ dij heaven and earth, ult, 

5c ^ *'^^^ liangj daybreak, „ 

^ f li'iang an, i;i the country, pen. 

P-J' ® fS f^^g zoh, custom, ult. ^ 

5|f ^ sing zah, village near Shanghai, ». „ 

Obs. In this table, the tone preserves its natural charac- 
ter throughout, but when followed by the quick rising tones, 
as in p, k, and p, h, or by the short tones, or by a word hur- 
ried over without emphasis on account of its unimportance, 
it is heard with a more distinct accent than in other cases. 
When the accent is upon the other word, this tone needs 
to have the voice rest upon it for a time, to prevent its be- 
coming the third tone. 

The tone which is the same as this in the Amoy dialect, 
undergoes a regular change, in combinations such as those in 
this table. When standing first of two words, it becomes 
an upper quick rising tone. Thus though a tone be identi- 
cal when pronounced alone in two dialects, it does not follow 
that its laws of combination are also the same. For much 
important information on the Hok-kien tones, and the laws 
of combination in that dialect, the writer is indebted to Eev, 
J. Stronach of Amoy. 

16, Examples of the upper first tone in the antepenulti- 
mate or when first in a group of three. 

Tones. Accent. 

P- P*i^- Wi W A Su-tseu niun, a Su-cheH man, -- ult. 

p. s. p. 5^ S ^ t'ie?i-tsu dong, Roman Catholic 

Chapel, - 5, 

p. k. k. #& iS ^ t'iau ku-k'i, carry it past, ant. v^ 

' '•: p.j.fe. ^ ^% ^iOT\gt\ih.'Azyx,ahleto stand against, „ ^ 

' ]' ^ ji.p.p. ]|g M Si tsau-zun deu, in the morning, -- ,, 

p. s. k. fp! M H ts'ie?i-Ii kiung, telescope, ult. ^* 
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Tones. Accent, 

p. k* p. H ^ i^ sa7i-zz' kiung, the Three Gharac- 

ter Classic^ "^1^* 

X p. J. h, j^ ^ Jl tsui veh-zong, cannot overtake 

-ta«t him, ant. V^ 

p. s. s. ^ iSF 3ft tu-hau keu, a number of dogs,,. „ 
Obs. i. In the example standing last but two, if ^ is ac- 
cented, it preserves its proper character, but if, as is often the 
case, H is accented, j^ becomes even and falls in pitch. 

Obs, ii. The accent often varies between the first and the 
last syllable. In regard to position, it is the latter that should 
receive it. But in reference to tone, that now under illustration 
admitting emphasis freely, overbears the accent of position. 

17. Examples of upper first tone standing last in a com- 
bination of two or three. 

Tones. Accent 

p. p. S )5 tong sing, talce care, pen. 

^ § sau h'iang, burn incense. ult. 

S- P« XB. ^ tsu tsong, ancestors, pen. 

]g ^ ting til, greatest number of, ,, 

yj^ "^ kong su, explain books, ,, 

7jC B% sz tsing, rock crystal, ult. V 

^' P- '^ ^ kw6 kamg, your honourable age'f „ ^ 

•^ )jj fong sing, be content, ,, 

j. p. jif ?2 *s'ah hwo, insert flowers, „ s^ 

5^^ t'uk tu, ^00 ma7iy, „ ^ 

jp. p. ^ M ^^^S *sau, to-morroio, pen. 

J[ )j5k li5,ng sing, good heart, conscience,^. „ ^ 

k. j?. p. V^ ^ % s^ zun-kwong, what time, ant. 

«• P« ^ ^ mu ts'ing, wo^Ae?% ult. V 

^ 51 lau hiung, venerated brother, „ \^ 

^. p. M :^ ^i fo^S, a place, „ 

jg: ^ nia^i kiung, chant sacred books, „ ^ 

y. p- j|& JSL i^i^l^ f^^gj contrary ivind, „ 

Obs. In the groups p. p., s, p., and^. p. in this table, the 
tone of the last word falls and becomes even. In such cases, 
tlxe initial consonants remain nnafiected. Thus^ X ^ k^«^ 
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f u cannot become kung vu, though fii falls in key. The same 
change may sometimes be observed after the third and fourth 
tones. 

18. Examples of this tone, as the second in a group of 
three. 

Tones. Accent. 

s. p. k, ij> ^ ^ siau s^ng-i, small retail trade^^^ pen. 

^'V'P* B X A ku-kong niun, loorhman^ „ 

j- P* k^jf^^ilj ^ soh-yau ta, «e?ais^-5a7ic?, „ 

p. p. *r^C M M vun-ts'dng dien, temple of the 

patron of Literature ^ ,» 

8. p. p. $fc >& )® nio7i sing-dzang, merciful hearty ult. 

'^- P- J- ^'^M ^at-yung koh, England^ ant. 

y. p,^. 31 # A ^6k-sQ niun, educated man^ ult. 

Obs. i. There is a secondary accent on some other syllable 

in groups of three, which sometimes predominates over the 

other. We have not attempted to record more than one. E. g. 

01 the antepenultimate of the last example is often heard 

^ with a decided accent. 

Obs. ii. An inspection of these tables will shew that the 
first tone attracts the accent to itself in many instances, and 
that through rapidity of pronunciation, or from the accent 
being placed on the word before, it tends to fall in key and 
become even. 

Obs. iii. In regard to position the accent prefers the last 
syllable. . 

19. The upper second tone. It is a high even tone with- 
out deflection, and forms a principal element in producing 
that curious singing effect in many dialects, which the foreigner 
notices in first listening to Chinese pronunciation, 

Ex. 7]C sz, tvater. jtf hau, good. 

ff^ hu,/re. f-f t'au, beg. 

1^ he, promise. |,S iien^ point, (verb or subs.) 

20. Examples of the upper second tone standing last in a 
group of two or three. 

Tones. Accent, 

p, s. ,§, ^ un tien,favoury pen. 

\ \ Bfi fB b'iung tsieu, intoxicated, „ 
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Tones. Accent. 

8. s, }g ifC kwun sz, hoiling loater, pen» 

]K jf ting hau, the best possible^ ,y 

k. 8* Wc iK l^i^u hti, save from fire, ult. 

§1 ^ yau ^iJXVCiy important y „ 

j. s. f^ ^ tsok tsG, ^0 be master^ . „ 

HJ "^ ts'eh sen, acci^ser, - „ , 

p. s. p^ -P mun k'eu, door -way, „ 

^ ^ dz6 tsO, Wc/i waWy ,, 

«. s. ^ SS ^^^^ k'i^ng, &y compulsion, (c^h).. „ , 

% |$ni tu, ears,,. 

l. 8. B ^mieTi k'6ng,/acey 

y. srl^.v Jif ^ zeh seu, maimed hand, 

Y^ :^ lih pun, almanac, . 

p.y. s. ^ ^tK sau nyih sz, p7*epare hot water, « 

p. k. s. P§ ^ M ^ y^^ kiun, not important, ant» 

/ j. s. ^ i^ ii^ veh k'ioh sau, not deficient, (c*h) ult.>. 

ij-s. ^ % ^^sehkweht&z, in reality, pen. 

Obs. i. The last syllable; when preceded by a word in the 
upper first tone, is usually heard to fall in key, as in the first 
two of the above examples. 

Obs. ii. In some examples, the tone under illustration of- 
ten changes into a quick falling tone, as in ^ ^^ kieu* 'hu, 
pronounced kieu' hu, and ^ 5§| pronounced mie»* k'iang. 

21. Examples of the upper second tone in the antepenul- 
timate. 

'Tones. Accent. 

s. p, p. SS ^ ^ ts'ing sien-sang, engage a teacher, ant. 
s. s. jp. ^ ^ A k'au kti-niun, be examined for 

Master of Arts degree, pen» 

s. s. i. "^ ^'Y Ben ti-an, under (my) control,,, ant. 
s. j. k. ^ ^lit *2mg k'eh-ts'ong, nod the head 

when sleeping, ult. 

^*P'Pn iK^ik^ hu-lun zew, steamer, „ 

s. i. k. i M i8l t'^-d^ miau, temple of the Lares 

arvales, „ 

s.y. s. ^ ^ jg k'au-veh-k'i, cannot venture to 

be examined, „ 
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Obs, For purposes of accentuation *f, Jj*, and ^ in the 
above examples may be called enclitics or proclitics. As 
such they leave the emphasis to rest on the significant 
words. 

22. Examples of the second tone in the penultimate of a 
group of two. 

Tones. Accent. 

s. p. >J> ^ siau kG?i, a 6oy, ult, 

!g ®{ h'i hwen, gr?ac?, _ „ 

j\ s. s. |& {S )^ P^^ kwun-sz, simply boiling 

water (weak tea), j, 

#r K *^°g *^^^» *'^^^^ 5iVrf5, „ 

jfC ^ 8Z sen, sailors, 

6* ^' 5t ^ pau p6, ^reciot^s, 

tn fk ts'ing kiau, will you inform Twe ? _. „ 

>J> HI siau ts'e, vegetables^ ,, 

^•j- Pi ^k'6 sihy alas! pen, 

1^ f# h'iau tuh, understand, „ 

tT ^ *^^g *'i^> t^ori 'in iron, ult. 

6.jp. 7K ^ sz nieu, ti;a^er buffalo, ,, 

is J^ P^^ dzien, preserve, ^^ 

:j}C fl3 sz d6ng, t^7afer bucket, ^, 

B. s. ^ tS k'u nau, unfortunate, 

19 ^ te^u men, pour full, 

s. i. JIB :;^ tan du, courageous, , 

^ ® t'i miew, respectable, 

IS ^ ts'ing zu,^?6ase sit doivn, 

^'J' Jt M ts'i^ng doh, rob and plunder, 

^ 5 pa^ z^h, precious stone, 

Obs, The accent is usually on the last word, and it is 
especially marked when that word is in the first or third 
tone. When the penultimate assumes the accent, it fre- 
quently changes to the upper rising tone, but this is appar- 
ently nothing more than an occasional irregularity, produced 
by rapid pronunciation. Native assistants generally deny 
the existence of these and all such changes; but on having 
their attention drawn more closely to the subject, they admit 
that there are exceptional ^'^ ses. 
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23. Examples of the same tone standing second ina 
group of three, 

Tonefl, Accent. 

P* 8- P- !S Jil ^ *sa tsu-stong, sacrifice to ancestors^ ult. 

s. s. k, \tt Jfc § pi-pi k'o;i, compare them, „ 

k. s.y. ^ if B tsu hau-nyih, keep a weUding^^^ pen, 

j. s. jp. *— ;2(s; Kg ih-pun deu,yws^ one volume^ ult. 

^. s. jp. ^i& ^ dzing sz i(;ong, ^/te emperor who 

burnt the hooks ^ , „ 

k. s.y. ^ Ifi ;^ zz-tsz lohytv^itten-paper basket, „ 

y. s. p.^tt i& im^ lok k'i-le, stand up, „ 

Obs. i. The penultimate is heard higher in key than the 

others. The last falls, but retains the prihcipal accent more 

or less distinctly. 

Obs. ii. The secondary accent is usually on the first word, 

except in the example ^ J?- B> where the penultimate word 

changes into an upper rising tone, and receives the accent. 

24. The upper third tone. This tone being both high in 
key and deflected upwards, is difficult to imitate correctly. 

Ex. ^ tsong, bury, ^ pieTi, change. ^z,four. 

Tj- ts'un, inch. ]!^ sing, family 7iame. J^ tien, shop. 

Examples of this tone in the penultimate of a combina- 
tion of two. 

Tones. Accent, 

k. p. ^ Jg, i sz, object, idea, pen. 

^ :g: k'on sO, to read, ult. 

^ :|fg tsong hw6, plant cotton or flowers, „ 

k. s. ^ >/iC fong hu, set onfire,^ pen. 

^ jh kiung i^z, forbid, „ 

k. k. 'M ISi ^^ ^^^> ^^^'^ ^^^ honourable, ult. 

fjC f Ij kiau h'itin, instruct, „ 

^» J* S 1§ ^ sih, love and pity, 

j& ^ ku h'ih, at present, 

t.jp. ^ M sCln ben, Chinese abacus, - 

gS; p^ kiau mun, form of instruction, 

^ k. 5. t& ?^ P'^ lang, afraid of cold, ,, 

lK »^ k'wa mo^ a swift horse, „ 
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Tones. Accent. 
k. k. 1^ M d^ mien, the opposite, ult. 

^ ^ Bdn ming, to calculate destiny, „ 

k-/ ^ iJ k'^ ^ih, strength, pen. 

^ ^ tsu zub, he a thief, nit. 

Obs. i. It may be useful as an aid to memory, to notice 
that verbs are very numerous in this tone. The majority of 
the above examples will illustrate this remark. 

Obs. ii. In the first example 3^ i is irregular, and is pro- 
nounced in the first tone. 

Obs. iii. When the accent is decidedly on the last word, 
as in most of the examples, the penultimate is very short 
and pronounced with the least possible emphasis. 

Obs. iv. In the examples k, k, the penultimate word is in 
rapid pronunciation, heard even, like the second tone. Thus 
fSC W is pronounced 'tsau yungS 

25. Examples of the same tone, as the antepenultimate 
of three words. 

Tones, Accent. 

k. p. s. 5?% M ^5 tsa^ kwe-kli, /oZZo?«; the custom, pen, 
k. s, k. ^ >J> ^ tsong siau-ts'e, plant vegetables, „ 
k. k. A;, -ft Jf- J: sz-ka long, in the world, - - ult, 
^*hP- 21 ffi ^ P'^ ts'eh-le, place in divisions, - ant. 
k. p, k, P§ flf 'gl sa zz-eu, what time / - - - . ^^ 
k-i?. P- M ^^ *su zung-kong, to complete, - - ult. 
k. 5, «. ^ ^ # kiung 'vu-mu, reverence parents, „ 
k,y. k, '^ ^ M ^^ veh^dong, cannot carry, - - ant. 
Obs. To keep the first word short in time, and deflected 
upwards, is the chief requisite in examples of this kind. If 
the voice were allowed to rest on it, it would necessarily be- 
come the first or second tone. 

26. Examples of the upper third tone standing last of 
two or three words. 

Tones, Accent. 

P- k- &M sang1^ac?e, pen. 

y^ ^t6ng-ha7i, eastwards, ----- ^^ 
|J| ^ song k'wa, in good health, - - - ^^ n 

s. k. ^M iX si^ sing, tvrite a letter, - - - - ult. 
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Tones. Accent, 

ff ^ tang sdn, consider ^ plan^ -. - - pen, 

k. k. jE iK tsung p'a, corr^ect conduct^ - - - • ult. 
^^i%(yh!iy act a play y „ 

j- k, ^ 3|t tuh i, obtain one's wishes^ . . - ,, 
% ^ seh sing, he unfaithful^ .... „ 

P^^' M. ^ t^?ong ti, emperor, -...-. ^^ 
[ej ^ t^;6 sing, letter in answer, - - - ,^ 

*• k. iS ^ li p^, worshipy j " >^ ' " " - ?? 
,f ^mofe^,yaqfe#, ^^^ .... /, 

Ic. k. tS -ffc 'zau hwo J fortunately, to create, - „ 
ig ^ti ka, boundary of land, - - - . ^^ 
IP j^ ze ku, sm, an impropriety, - - pen. 

k.y. k. ^ i/J ^ k'o^ veh-kieTi, do no^ 566, - - ant. 

jp.y. k. ^ :^ jS yau veh-kfi, cannot row past, - „ 

J k. k, ^ ^ tfi veh-yau p'6, rfo not fear, - - pen. 

y. j, k. ^ 3$ ^ veh suh-t, wo^ m health, - - - ult. 

«. s. k, J^ >J\ Ig lang siau ts'e, cold vegetables, .. „ 

Obs. i. The almost unbroken regularity of the accent in 
these examples, arises partly from the last word being the 
proper place for it, and partly from the tone under illustration 
being naturally adapted to receive it, 

Obs. ii. In the examples p, k, the la^ word falls in key, 
and its upward deflection and initial consonant remain un- 
aflected. 

Obs. iii. The examples k, k, follow the same law as in Art. 
24, Obs, iv. In ff ^ the former word being merely an auxi- 
liary particle, is short in time as if it were t^ng*. 

27. Examples of the npper third tone as the penultimate 
in a group of three. 

Tones, Accent. 

p. k.jp. ^ ^ ^ taw ku-le, bring it over, -- ant. 

s. k. k. !^ fg ^ sia-sing k'i, se7id a letter, .. 

k. k. 5. In In S si-si li, accurately, 

j. k. k, iiiSi jSl ^ t'uk ku-vun, exhessive, ult, 

jp. k. j. m jS ^ na?^ ku-h'ih, at present, „ 

s. k. h. S 'tt Jt li-sing long, according to reason, ant. 

ft. k. p. ^ %^ tJ yen pe?i ba/i, right-hand side. . , ult, 
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Tones. Accent 
j* k. j. ^ ^% veh kicTJ tuh, it is not likely y pen. 

Obs. i. The middle word is always carefully shortened in 
tone. 

Obs, ii. When the last word is one of less significance than 
the others, it frequently loses the accent. 

28. The upper fourth tone. This tone is a short syllable, 
high and bent upwards. It has k final after the vowels ^, 6, 
o, u, after other vowels k is not heard. 

Ex. ^ kok, horn; ^ k'uk, quarter of an hour; ^ fah, method. 

Examples in which it is the first of a group of two. 
Tones, Accent, 

j- p« ffi Jp t&'eh. sun, rank or profession^ - - ult. 

^ S fah fong, taind rising y - - - - ^^ 

)• s. MM liok h'ieTi, lightning, * - - ^ - ,, 

tf{ M ^s'eh iB*a,ny field productions,' - - „ 

3- k. ig* ^ p^k sing, people (hundred names,) - „ 

J* j» & H'l fS'h tsuh, method, ------ ,, 

3'P* Hi P? ts'eh mun, to go from home,- - - „ 

^ ^ k'ah niun, stranger, guest, - - - pen. 

^ g^ k'eh deu, to make a prostration, - ult. 

j- ^» fil HR ''^^^ ngaw, blind eyes, ----- „ 

j. k. |g| ^ sug zz, a6?e ^o rearf, ----- „ 

^ J^ tseh di, natural powers, - - - - „ 

^••/* ^ ^ k'weh oh, mcZ^A, (broad, narrow,) - pen. 

% ^ kweh nioh, blood relations, - - - „ 

Words of the fourth tone naturally short, are here in a po- 
sition unfavourable for the accent. Even the few cases of 
exception marked, do not take it exclusively on the penul- 
timate. 

29. Examples of the same tone in the antepenultimate. 
Tones. Accent, 
j. p. 5, . Sii? IB* M t'eh-i liang, loith him.- - - - ult. 
j. s.^.' Ifl fl ^ sok tseyi-le, return,- - - - - ^, 
j.k. j, jgf jS ^ peh-ku-h'ih, gr^t;e7^, - - - - ant. 
j, k.p. I^ T 35 *^^ 'a\i-\^,fall doiouy - - - - ult. 
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Tones. Accent. 

J- P- P- SI JS I ^suh zung-kong, completely woveiiy ult. 
j- ^- J- til M 6 *'^^^ g^^^ ®^^^3 ^fun^ dai colours, pen. 
j-i- i^- ^ ^ Si koh-loh deu, corner, - . - - ult. 
The secondary accent is on the first syllable in these ex- 
amples. 

30. Examples of this tone standing last of two or three 
wor<ls. 

Tones, Accent. 

P-j* 3? -g; t'ie?j suh, ?rea^7ter, . - - - - pen. 

^ ^Ij fun pih, differe<ii€f, . - . . - „ 
s. j. ^ ^h^d^\ hand-writing, - - - - ult 

5|f J§ pau t'ah, pagoda, - - - - 
k. j. ^' J^ sOn fah, method of calculation, 

. j- j- f&^M k'iuk ts6h, ea^ rice tvaier, - - 

J^* j- SS S ^^^ f^^j AaiV, ------- pen. 

iJC ^ ^2un sah, be drotvned, - - - . 
^- j- ® fe g^^^* suh, colour, - w - . 

3£ + 71^ seh,»//^y, 

Zj. j- ,_- -l" ni seh, twenty^ -----, 

^ ^ ling sih, parsimonious, - - - ., 
-i^'- j- ^ ® ^^'^ ^'"^'^ ^^ d7Vtvned, - - - - ult. 

^ ^j lih k'uh, immediately, - - - - „ 
P- 1^- j- 1^ SI # l^u leu kweh, scull, - - - . 
i^- P- j- 11 $ ^ ^»g l^w6 t'ah, Lung-hivd pagoda , 
In the first two examples, the penultimate being in the 
upper first tone, the last word may be heard to fall in key. 

In those marked k, j, the first word is lengthened in pro- 
nunciation, and thus passes into the lower[;6econd tone. 

31. Examples of the upper fourth tone standing second 
in a group of three. 

Tones. Accent. 

P- j- P* Ifl [ii 3J5 t'e t'seh-le, investigate, - - - ult. 

^ j* P- iSi S ^ P^^ kok-tia, defend one's country, 

^- j- j- ^ # *i* pe-tsih kweh, bach-hone, - - 
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* The character 'Y is read zeh. The sound sell as lieard in conversation 
i« irregular. 
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Tones. Accent, 

J- J' P' Si IB M, ^^^^ tsih-deu, toeSj - - - - „ 
JO. j. k. i^f$ fji'^^^ tuli-dong, able to xvalhj - ant. 
■ '^- j» «• ^ ^ if ^^o tuh-hau, t^e?Z spohen^ - - v "^ 
J'J'P* ^'^ M ^o^^ ^oli-den, forehead, - - ult. y^ 
The secondary accent may often be distinctly heard on the 
first word in these examples. 

32. A few examples of large groups are here appended. 
Tones. Accent 

p, p. s. s. i^ ill ^ SlJ ts^in^-ts'ing song-song, distinct. 
p. k.j. A, >£^ ^ ill ^ t«i5giliiau tsih ^tw^ JideUti/, filial ^ 

piety, chastity and nprightnesSy 
j. k. j. k. # SiJ ^ J!§ kok-tau-lok-ts'u, ev^ryivherej 
8. s, p. p. ^ ^ 1^ IS h'i-h'i hwe7i-hw67i, glad, 
k.k.k.k. 2 jE 2S 2r tsung-tsung p'a-p'a, good conduct^ 
j' j* j- j- B!l 4i BS A hah-t'sih t*^i-2)ah, allin co7ifusion, V 
j. j. j. s. ^ dft A :^ ts4h-k'i6hpah-nian, to inding about, 
p,,/. 8. s. 8. ^ /fC 7JC iHC i kiun mok sui hu t'u, metaly, 

ivood, water ^ fire and earth, 
k.k.j.k. s. § j^ -^ f@ ^ k'on-ku-lrih- kii-tse have seen 

it. V , ^ f 

V^P'i-yj' W 31 # H & t'sing?yong t'suhhuh j>ah, blue, 

yelloiv, red, blaclc, and white, 
p,p.^.j,p. ;^ H S 4t 4* ^^ing si nen poh tsong, east, 

toest, south, north and middle, 
p. k. j. 5, s. ^ ig H: ia :g t'ing-ku-h'ih-la-tse, / have 

heard it, 
For analysing such groups as these, all that would seem to 
be necessary, is to divide them into smaller combinations. 
Dissyllables and trisyllables may thus be formed, and linked 
together by the hyphen as above. They then fall under the 
same laws as preceding examples, and the accent of position 
will be usually on the last word. 

When a nimiber of particles are collected, as in k'on^-ku^- 

h^h-ku'-'tse, they are heard like a word of five syllables with 

. an accent in the first and last syllables. The Englisli words 

acceptableness, peremptorily, necessarily, may be compared 
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with examples of this tiixl; without the last two words, the 
accent would be on the first and third. 
. In the last example, the first accent is on ^ t'ing, the 
second on ^ la, which being in a long tone, attracts it. 

When there is a string of substantives together, as in en- 
umerating the five colours, the five elements, the five constafli»t 
virtues, etc, more time is allowed for the pronunciation of 
each. Tlie hyphen has therefore been omitted in such cases. 

33. Collecting these results, the following general remarts 
may be made on the upper tomes. 

I. The principal accent prefers the last syllable, but en- 
clitic particles often reject it, while it is attracted most readi- 
ly by the first and tliird tones. 

The reverse of this is true at Ch'a-p'u and Hai-ning to the 
South-west of Sliang-hai, where the penultimate takes tlie 
accent. 

II. A secondary accent occurs in groups of three, which 
rests on the most significant word, or on the tones naturally 
requiring most stress of voice, the first and third. 

III. An intercliange takes places between the second and 
third tones, when either of them stands before, a word which 
is the same in tone. 

IV. The first tone becomes the lower first, i. e. even, low 
and rising at the end, when standing lasfc, if the word pre- 
ceding takes the accent. After the third tone, upper and 
lower, it does not vary. 

V. The first tone is lengthened in time in the penulti- 
mate, when the stress of the voice is on the last word, and the 
third, when in that position, shortened. 

VI. The upper tones tend to fall in key, where they come 
after the first tone, and when they do so, always preserve 
their initial consonants. After any other tone, they usually 
keep their proper elevation. 

34. In entering on the lower tones we meet with new con- 
sonants, G, D, B,| NG, N, M, L, R. The exceptions will be 
found noticed in Art. 56. 

Lower jflrst tone. This is a long low tone deflected up- 
wards at the end. East of the Hwang-p'u river and in the 
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city of Sliang-liai, tins tone is as here described. But to the 
westward of that river, the quick low circumflex very soon 
takes its place, and is met with to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Su-cheu and H^ng-cheu. It appears to consist of a 
quick rising and quick falling tone pronounced rapidly to- 
gether. 

Ex. 5li^6ng, sail; H long, dragon; p^ mun, door. 
35. Examples of this tone in the penultimate of a combi- 
nation of two. 

Tones. Accent, 

p. P* ^ l# ^^^g S2*, poetry ofTdng dynasty , -- pen. 

3iC ^ ^'^^ tsang, essays composed by rule, „ 
p. s. ^ 1^ nga ts'z, teeth, ----._-^, 

^ % % dzang kieu, long time,- - - - - ^^ 

p.^* ^ ^ P^^S ^^'> (^vide7ice, ------ ult. 

M i&, tong sing, of the same name, 
P' j* Hi S ^^^ ^^j hair, ----.-. 

P' P' 1? IS ^^°g 2^^*> ^■^^i' ^ hoat, - - - - 

i>. ^. ^ ^ Zdong niun, poor 7?ifm, - - - - pen. 

P' s, 1^Wl v^^n li, elegance in style, - - - - ^^ 

^ .J^ ^i mo, i^o ride, ------- uU. 

23. k. • ^^uzoT\g, priest, „ 

gg ^ X-iang dau, robber, „ 

/^ P-J* M^^ ti moh, a theme, - pen. ^ 

^ ^ nieu nioh, &ee/, „ 

Obs. i. The accent is predominantly on the penultimate 
word, and the lower first tone is thus seen to be one of those, 
that attracts to itself the stress of the voice. In this con- 
bination the penultimate is always carefully enunciated in a 
low key, 

Obs. ii. Where we have written t, h, p, the corresponding 
soft consonants d, g, b, if the ear only were consulted, might 
sometime be employed; but an orthography ought to be con- 
sistent, and it ai)pears to us that the best imitation on the 
whole of the native sounds, will be secured by writing the 
latter symbols in the last word of a combination, and the 
former in the penultimate. The only case it is believed, 
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where this method does not fully represent the true pronun- 
ciation, is in such words as ^, gg, Xiong, ^iang, and others 
whose initial is in mandarin k' and which are in the lower 
first tone. There could be no objection to the use of g in 
those cases, except the want of uniformity among the mute 
consonants; keeping the letter &, it will be enough to inform 
the reader, that there is a peculiar thickness of sound, and 
a consonant difficult to write with any of our alphabetic 
symbols. 

36. Examples of the lower first tone, as the antepenulti- 
mate in a group of three. 

Accent. 
^ "^ M w;ong-hwun sing, evening star^ - ult. 
S'P ^ M zun-tsd ba, ancestral tablet, - - „ 
"iJ "K ^ dzie?i-sz' yon, enemy of a former 

W^^ ; ,, 

^JJ^ mu tau 7Ah, grinding Jione^ - „ 

iU ^^ zu-le veh, title of Buddha, - - „ 
•JJ ^ g 'zien liang-nyih, tivo days agOy - ant. 
^ ^ ^ c?ong ^i-hiung, cousins on father's 
side, -------,, 

P-J' P* }^ ^ 5^ de veh-le, cannot carry it,* -. - ult, 

Obs. The first word in this table, as in the preceding, 
needs to be studiously kept low, even, and undeflected. 

37. Examples of the lower first tone standing last in a 
group of two or three. 

Accent, 

^ j^ kiung zung, metropolis y - - - ult, 

3^ ^ kung lau, merit, ------ ^^ 

1^ 5^ song deu, reioard, ----- ^^ 

jg ^ tsing dzung, enter the city, - - „ 

tt fil s^^o dzing, disposition, - - - - „ . 

:}t PI poh mira, north gate, - - - - „ 

^ 53 dzung deu, city loall, - - - - ^^ 

^ P^ nga mun, mandarin's office, - - „ 

^ Jg lau ya, a title of respect, - - - ^^ 

^ ^ yang nieu, heep buffaloes, - - - ,, 
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Accent. 
^ JlJj zCl bi. harh of trees^ ... - - ult. 
^ ^ nioh nga, moon's horns, - - - ^^ 
7}C B^ moh cleu, loood, ---,-- „ 
^ i6 A hub-sing niun, hlacJc-Jiearted man, ant. v^ 
^ Jfi iJt '^^ ^i-bl, possess land, - - - ult. 
^ If ^ sun bi-gi, regard as remarkable, „ 
/fC BS A Hiob-deii niun, xoooden image, - ant. 
§ TfC BM ^'i<^^ uiob-deu, old loood, - - ult, 
Obs. In tbe groups not marked p, p, and p, p, tbe last 
word changes to the upper quick falling tone. In the re- 
maining instances it preserves its even character. The way 
is prepared for reciprocal changes between the upper and 
lower series, by tbe initial consonants being different. The 
alphabetical distinction prevents the confusion, that would 
arise from this intermingling of sounds. 

38. Examples of the lower first tone, as the penultimate 
of three. 

Tones. Accent. 

p. p. s. 3f^ ^ ^ sing vong-tsz, a neio house, - pen. 

s. p. p. ;£ A ^ tsu niun-ka, master of family^ - ult. v 

k. p. p. f^ A ^ tsu niun ka, to he economical, - ,, . 

k. P' P- ^ ^ ^ y^u dong-die7i, he wants moncTj, ant. 

5. ;?. p. :^ A ^ hau niun-ka. an old man, - - ult. 

5. p. p. J|fl| ^ ll] ^ong-ding sa7i, island in the Great 

Lahe, - - -"'- - - -„ 

j, p. k -t" 3E >^ 5eh-?£?ong die;i, teonple of the ten 

kings. - - - - - - - ., 

Obs. After the deep deflected- tone preceding it in s, p, p, 
the penultimate in these examjoles is usually raised to the 
upper falling tone. 

39. Lower second tone. This tone properly a low pro- 
tracted tone rising at its close, contains in it a number of 
words whose pronunciation is not fixed. These words, some- 
times counted in this tone, and at other times in the next in 
order, are in other parts of China in the third tone. It will 
be better to consider them under the heading to which they 
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belong in other dialects, and present here such examples as 
are free from this uncertainty in tone, 

Ex. ^ yen, have; % ng.five; £ li, Chinese mile. 

40. Examples of the lower second tone in the penultimate 
of two words. 

Tones. Accent, 

«• P- BK Bt nga?i tsing eyes, ult. 

^ :§• lau kiun, foimder of Tauism, - - „ 

«• s. i^ yjc lang sz, cold loater, pen. 

^ ^ nieu tsz, button, -..-.. ^ ^ . 

5. k. M^ li sing, reason, ult. 

^ ;^ ma ts'ii, means of buying, - - - ^^ ^ 

•5- J' :^ MmTe7i t'eh, /or <7i^;e, - - . . 

«. p* M SM lii^g ^leu, neckband, - - - . 
^ A nil niun, ivoinan, • .... 

^- «• '^'M 2/nng 2^o?j, i;er2/ Zo^i// time, - - 

s. ^. 51 M 2/^^^ 2/G^S ^^ tempt, ^^ ^ 

^f I5& ling lu, lead the way, - - - . 

«•/ S i:^ J^u li^b, "^'ob, - ^'' 

Obs. i. The tone under illustration, keeps its natural cha- 
racter throughout. No initial letters occur but 1, m, no-, n, r 
and the vowels. Words beginning with mutes and sibilants 
that were originally in this tone, are in course of transition to 
the lower third tone. V from w in mandarin, remains in the 
second tone. • 

Obs. ii. The low deflected tone in the penultimate of s, p, 
and 5. s. so affects the last words, that they are heard in the 
quick falling tone. 

Obs. iii. This tone is difficult to describe as distinct from 
the preceding, from the fact that both tend upwards; the 
former deviates slightly, after beginning even; the latter be- 
gins low and ascends through its whole time. The first is in 
its general character even, but when compared with the pure 
monotone in the Amoy dialect, to which it is most nearly 
allied, there is a difference perceptible that needs to be speci- 
fied. It is heard we believe with this peculiarity when pro- 
nounced alone, and when standing last in a binary cuinbiua- 
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tion, if it does not then change to the upper first tone. When 
first in order, it is even. It was before observed, that the 
first upper tone, when last in order, changes to the first lower. 
In the sound then heard, when enunciated with the true na- 
tive drawl, the same may be noticed. 

Obs. iv. There is nothing even in the second tone when 
alone, except when enunciated in a high key. When last in 
order it often rises to the upper second tone, and is then 
heard even. 

For ready comparison of the sounds, a few examples of 
words in the lower tones are here appended : — 

Hj M> ^> li^Qgj ^^ *li® tones p. 8. L 
M. M^ M^ ^^ 

^, 1*, ^. Hi, yy 

.A, Sv M. niun, (r. zun), 

S&, W, i^, yen, „ 

m, %y ^^ di, 
H, IP, #, zue, 
The last two words here marked as in the second tone will 
be shewn immediately to be so for this district. 

41. Examples of the same tone as the antepenultimate in 
a group of three. 

Tones. Accent. 

.«•?•.)• ?^ 5c ^ l^^g t'ie?i-suh, cold loeather, - - ult. 
5. s. s. 3 88 ^ ni-tu kwe^i, ear cavity, - - - ,, 
«. k. p. ^ :ik ^ ^^^ *'^ ^^^ ^9^^ dame, - . - „ 
s. k. p. S jS ^ ^^ tsing.l6, to buy, . . - - „ 
s. li. s. JC ^ 4l ^^'^^ tsz, capacity for an art or 

business, «--------- P^n. 

fi. ^. p. M -V *& ling-zz kwm, foreign consul, - ult. 

42. Examples of this tone as the last in a group of two or 
three words. 

Tones. Accent, 

p. s. jfjl ^ k'ien mf, grind rice,. . - - - iilt- 

s. s. >J\ m siau M, small rain, ----- ,? 

k. 5. El II k'ong long, to hide, ,? 

j. 6'. f^ 11 tah nieu, an iron hoo^, - - - „ 
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" Tones. Accent, 

y s, B# BR ^^^^^ nga?i, blind J .... - ult. 

p, s. IS iffl dzlng li, reasonable^ reason, - - ^ 

*• ^' ^ A ^^ ^^> beautiful woman, « - - „ 

/^. «, ^ jj8 dzing li, do every^/uwgrp^'operZy, . „ 

^'' ^' i^ M ^^^^ "* ^^ rains, . - - - - - „ 

7^ Jf^ dzah l^ng, ca^cA cold, « . . - „ 

p. p. 5. 3^ 3^ ?[5 tsun-tsCl mi, Indian corn, . - ,, 

k. s. 5, ;S ^ 1'^ ^^^^® '^''^ ^^^» ^^^'2/ 'miserable, - „ 

«. Z;i 5. W JE S y®^^ 'dau-li, virtuous, . - - ant. 

y.y. s. ^ ]i& II veil leh-li, wo^ a^ /tome, - . - „ 

^.y* «. -/ fS ^ S ^^^ veh-li, «^i7Z tio^ listen, - - ,, \ 

Obs. Ill '{JJ 3 and ^ ffij where a difference of accent might have 
l5een expected, the distinction is kept in ttie native pronunciation, entirely by 
means of the tones. In many of these eases, the last word rises and becomes 
even, i. e. passes into the upper second tone. Thus, BR nga« and Hii li, 
become high and even. 

43. Examples of the same tone, as the penultimate in a 
group of three. 

Tones. Accent, 

p. 5. p. ^ J^ ;5^ tsong-m6n tsz, having packed fall ^ ant. 
k. 5. k. ^ li^ i^V6n\^\:ig^'(\, despise others y . p(3n. 
p. s. s. ^. gl U dzing-li tie?i, be more- reasonable, aufc. 
k, 5, 5.1 ' |"tt 2l M ni^n-ng li, tioenty-five Chinese miles, „ 
y. s. iV' '^ B6 ^ loll nga?i-li, ^o toeep, - - . ult. 
5. 5. k. jE M S5& yifl'-li lu,/ve Chinese miles^ » „ 

44. Before proceeding to those words whose tone is unde- 
cided, it may be first observed, that in the Tonic Diction- 
aries,* there is a large class of characters ranged under the 
second tone, not found there, either in the dialects of the 
Southern provinces, or in the Northern mandarin as registered 
by Premare. These words have for their initials, only the 
sibilant and mute consonants z, dz, zh, b, d, g, witli the 
vowels, and v from f. In the modern pronunciation of H^ng- 
clieil and Su-cheu, they are also foundasinother parts of the 
empire in the third tone. It follows that they must liave 

* The names of some of tlw most commonly used are ||p ^ ^< J^^, 
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made the transition, since the Dictionary system was com- 
pleted. The earliest works, containing it, quoted in K'^ng-hi, 
are said in the preface to have been written in the Liang and 
T'ang dynasties,* and must consequently be regarded as the 
tradition of at least a thousand years. While this change has 
taken place in the sound of a large class of very common 
words, through the greater part of China, it is curious to no- 
tice, that the older pronunciation still lingers in the colloquial 
practice of one part at least of central China. 

Even if the inventors of the syllabic spelling confined 
themselves in the first instance to the usage of the Kidng 
provinces, while north and south of them a different pronun- 
ciatioQ prevailed, still this change has taken place in the large 
cities of Cheh-kiang and Kiang-n^n, which are now one with 
their neighbours. In our own dialect it has not yet been 
completed. After a sufficient time perhaps, this anomaly will 
have its term, and the boundaries of the tones be as sharply 
defined, as according to the laws of Chinese pronunciation 
they ought to be. There are moreover other illustrations 
that may be drawn from the Dictionaries, of secular changes 
(to adopt the phraseology employed in sciences of higher 
mark) occurring in the tones of China. 

45. Lower third tone. The words that were primarily 
in this tone, are always heard with the quick rising pronun- 
ciation that properly belongs to it. It is like **the tone 
given to some words, when spoken ironically, or to the word 
* indeed!' when used as an exclamation." (Medhurst's Hok- 
kien Dictionary.) 

The words referred to in the last article, are placed here 
rather than in the second tone, because the other dialects are 
unanimous in doing so. In fact, however, they are in Shang- 
hai usage more in the last tone than in this. The following 
words for example, when pronounced alone, have the long 
sound. 

• g ift 28: J« ^. ^ « # «' *i ^ aiJ 5e ^, ** jn i'j 

jK hM- "From the Shwoh-wim downward, the best Dictionaries, were 
Yiih-p'ien in the Liang, and Kwang Yiin in the T'ang dynasties," etc. Liang 
A.D. 502 to 5G0, T'aug 617 to 917. 
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^ V^eir, ± 'z^Dg, Wf '^ong, ^ Vong, ^ 'zu, ^ >u, 
jgVuT, ^'zz, ^7i, i^C'vu, pdzui, itVmew, 
^ Viyung, 1^ 'zz, ^ '^au, Jf 'vu, ^ 'zau, || >6, 
^ '^we, ^ 'dzli, ^ ^^ong, ^^ 'vaw, g 'dzong^f Viidi, 
^ VrfuD, ^ 'ztt?^, ^ 'dzang, :^ 'dze. 

%* In the department of ^ ® Ka-hiung, occupying the space between 
those of Hang-cheru and Siing-kiang, these words are never in the third tone. 

Any of these words that occasionally become rerbs in the books, being 
commonly in other parts of speech, are in that case always marked as belong- 
ing to the third tone in good editions of native works. E. e. _±Z HP -^ ^ ^ 
when they become verbs, change from the second to the third tone and are so 
marked. All the authorities are uniform in these matters ; and the Diction- 
aries specify the tones by name, assigning the primary sense to the second 
tone, and the secondary sense, in all these cases a verb, to the third tone. 

46. These words though when standing isolated, they 
keep the old dictionary tone, are liahle to such frequent 
changes in combination, that teachers who have not studied 
the subject, are at a loss to affix their true tone. In the fol- 
lowing examples, these variations will be indicated as they 
occur, by the apostrophe on the left, and inverted comma on 
the right, for the second and third tones respectively. 

Tones. Accent. 

Jc. k. ^ ^ 'zu ziV, sit dowriy ult. 

B. i. III ^ ts'ing 'zu, please sit doivn, - pen. 

'^* p' J: SS 'zong deu, ahove, ult- 

P' ^^' ^ Jl «^ong zang^, emperor ^ „ 

p. h, jft ^ h'iung iV^7jotmger brother, «. pen. 

Ic, p. ^ jft 'ti h'iung, brothers, _ ult. 

1c. Ic, ^ J^ mi dau^, ^as^e, ,, 

Tc, p, JE $ '^^^ d^> Revenue Commissioner , „ 

^••i>. ' ?i^^au' J^, M .-- „ 

k.h, p jg zeMiu, S2?z, pen. 

ic. h ^ IP ^ing 'dzCie, to condemn, „ 

i, k, ^ f® zz* ku, it is so, ,, 

j\ k. ^ :^ veil 'zz, it is not so, ult, 

J. k, fg H^ ivq\\ 'doiJgj living and moving, 

Ic. p. ® ^ 76ng sun, move one's-self, 

s- ^. ^ "1^ kw6 'vu, a 2vidotv, pen. 

p, t ^ jif fu vuS husband andwife^] ult. 
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Tones. Accent. 

P- ^- >S # ^^^ 'zeTi, 6e virtuous, pen, 

Xj. k, # ^ 'ze?i pail, reivard of virtue^ ' ult. 

p, p. k. ^■. 03 ^ jS 31 ming tsz ku 'van, ivilfully 

transgress, „ 

'^- J* 3E* ?i va?i* fah, hreak the lata, , 

JC'J- ^. :^ ^ ^ zz- veh zz, is i^ so or not? 

k.J, L tk ^ -^ P'^^S ^^ti 'zz, certainly not, ant, 

k^ j. 5^ M 'zau oh, huild a house, ult. 

k. p. 8, 5§ ^ ^ zau^ wen t^^, finished building, - pen. 

p. h, p. ^. ^ ifT 5K Jl ka 'zz deu long, in the streets, ult. 

k, p. iff S|3 zz* deu, the street, 

k. s, h 55 P^ fj '^ong lau dong', moving, 

^, p. s. H ^ 5E dzong' le si, very heavy, 

k, >fc, M 'M. k'o?t'dz6ng, vaHe highly, 

Obs. It will be seen that among these examples, there are nearly as many 
of the quick or third tone, as of the longer one. Taking the usage all in all, 
the balance in cases of grouping is however, in favour of the quicker form. 
When alone the original tone is used almost exclusively. In reading there is 
about the same amount of variation as in colloquial usage. The quicker tone 
usually, but not exclusively, prefers to stand last, leaving the penultimate of 
a combination to the longer tone. 

47. In regard to the words that have always been in the 
lower third tone, there is as much regularity of pronunciation 
as in any other tone. 

Ex. ^ ping, disease; fj too, toords, to''speak; J^ tii, great. 

The following are examples where this tone occurs in the 
penultimate of a group of two. 

Tones, Accent. 

k. p. )^ JS zun fong, fair loind, ult. 

k. s. ^ -^ nie?i tsz, ink stone, « pen, 

^*- k- ^ '^ ^ing tong, ^o/ic, ult. 

k, j . 5h 18 nga koli, foreign state, ,, 

9 Jift ma t'eh to sell o^, ----- - pen. 

^\ jp. ^ M I'^^S ^^^^h loaves, ------ ult. 

k L ffi 1^ mie?i man, countenance, - - - 

^' ^' Wi Wi ^i^ zla, / thank you^- - - - - 

^^'j- ^ 1^ nia7z veh, cha7it Buddhist classics, 

48, Examples of this tone in the antepenultimate of three. 
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Tones. Accent.^ 

A:* p. P* M )5 M ^S^^S sing-<lzang, hard heart, - ult; 

^. j. p, 9^W^ K ng^-koli mxan, foreigner, - - - ant. 

'^^ J- J- ®? yj Hi zing' t'seh t'seh, quiet and empty, „ 

^' P' J- M is Wi i^g^^o 2^ *'i^^ hard as iron, - - . ult. 

k. p. s. ^kWi-f^ ^^ niang-tsz, toi/e, pen. 

^'J* j- IS li M ^^^^ lih-sih. Wee crumhs, - - ant. 

' Obs, In the fourth example -f being an enclitic, throws back the accent 
on the penultimate. In the last, the accent is on the first word for a similar 
reason. 

49. Examples of the lower tliird tone standing last in a 
group of two or three. 

Tones. Accent, 

p. *. ^ Jl ^^ l^^o> ^'^ ^'^^ streets, - - - - pen. 

^ ^ tu zi^, many thanks,- - - - - ult. 

j^ IS sau vaw, cook rice, ----- „ 

s. Ic. P|pJ ^ h'iang liang, distinct in sotind, - - „ 

k. ^- ik :^ ^^°S ^^5 ^'^^ ^reafes^,- - - - - ^^ 

1^ ^ sing ming, ??7e, ------ „ 

j. i^- S ^ ^^'^^* ^^°&' ^^^'^ diseases,-- - - - „ 

p. it. @ JS '^^h du, a kingdom, ----- „ 

Jl^ ^\% dzung 'nga, outside the city tvall, - „ 

8.K 1^ fi! ^^^^ ^^^^*? ^^ ^^^^ please, - - - „ 

^. it. IS* M zun (or niun) ne, patient, - - - „ 

fg ^ too too., speak ill of, - - - - - „ 

^ j^ ming ling, a command, - - - - ,, 

j. h ^ K '^i^'^ liang, moonlight, - - - - „ 

s. s. it. H -? IS ^^ ^sz z\\, fruit'bearing tree, - „ 

k. p, /- ^ i IS song kang va?i, grire aivayfood,- pen. 
J. 8. it. S ■?. ^ ngok(R.niak) tsz bing, /ei;er a7id 

ague, ---------- ult. 

In the first example, long is always in the third tone. With ^ Jl ka long 
or |Ij Jl san long, compare the English convict^ wisdom, darkness. If the last 
words however, were not a mere enclitic, the comparison of pronunciation 
would fail, the accent being on the ultimate. 

50. Examples of the same tone in the penultimate of a 
group of three. 
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Tones. Accent, 

p. ^\ s. i^ i^ HR Ii'^i-zz ngan, particles, - - - ant. ^ 

p, ^. *. ^ ^ (8 til zia nong, many thanks to you, „ 

j. k p.'''^ ^ ;5s tseh-ding tsz, ohstinaie, - - - ,, 

p. ^. p. JS 5^ US dzung nga-deii, outside the city,- nit. 

5. k. k. M '^ f@ 'ising-y^ng ku, different ,- - - pen. 

K k k. ;^ ;§: ^ 'ma,n-um7ik'67i, read a little aloud, ant. 

y. ife. k. ^ $§ P§ veli-nge s4, no matter, — - — pen. 

p. ^.p. Pjl M A ^?i-yung niun, a useless man,- - „ 

Obs. When an enclitic stands last, as in the 3rd, 5th, and 7th examples, 
the lower third tone preceding it takes the accent. 

51. LoiaerfouHh tone. While this may be described as 
the lower short rising tone, and represented as short in quan- 
tity, it should be observed, that two long vowels, and several 
diphthongs are also admitted to it. The same is true of the 
short tone in the upper scale. These vowels and diphthjongs 
are a, 6, (vide art. 6.), and iak, iah, iok, ioh, iuk, w^k, wah, 
weh, wok. 

Ex. ^ zuk, thief; ^ ^ah, to press; Jgg Z^ioh, to dig^ 

52. Examples of this tone when standing last of two 
words. 

Tones. Accent^ 

V'J* 3^ iS[ tso meh, cover over, ----- ult, 

^'j' i & *'u brdi, local dialect, - - - - 

^•y* Wi Wi ^^ dih, oppose enemies, - - - . 

j-^' % ^t koh (g) zah, become aioare of, - - pen. 

UJ ^ t'seh lih (link), exert strength, - - ,, 

P'j' W |& ming bah, clear, to understand,-- - ult. 

H ^ dzong deh, tautology, - - - - ^^ 

^'J^ Wi^^r^on nyWi, loarm,-- ----- „ 

*•/• Wi 7|C zCi moh, trees, ------ ^^ 

//• # "^ ^6h (g) yah, po/so?^, - - - - _ pen. 

Obs. The long tones preserve their character before the short tone with 
great accuracy. 

53. Examples of this tone injthe penultimate of two words. 
Tones. Accent. 
/ P- I® ^ r\\dk sang, strange, unhioton, ult. 
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Tones. jv^ .^^^ Accent. 

j.p. :§- ® liak sti, aUttle, ult, 

j. s, ^ y\K. lok sz, e66 iide^ „ 

j\ k. ^ ?te^eh siang, amusement, do nothing,. „ 

y« j» ^ ^ ^9,li tsah, narroio-minded, -. „ ^ 

^ IS; lok t'eh, ?e]t/aZ?, pen. 

y. p. %\\ A pill niun, another man, - - - ul t, 

j'h. ^ ^9E seh ze, ^n^?y, -_ . „ 

j'j' @ f^ i^oh (g) loh, ifaSZe of contents, ,, 

Obs. The terminating consonants of the fourth tone, in some dialects are 
three, k, t, p, corresponding to the final ng, n, m, of words in the other tones, 
Only the first of these is audible in Shanghai pronunciation. It occurs after 
a, 6, o, u^ It is heard k before consonants of the upper series, particularly 
s, t ; and g before those of the lower series, particularly z, d. Both will be 
found exemplified in these two tables. 

54. Examples of combinations of three. 

Tones, Accent. 

j. p. s. % ^ ^. Ziok-sang tsz, scAoZar, pen. 

y. j. ^. ^ — " ^ veh ih-ding, not necessarily, ant, 

j. h. p. ^ T ^ loh*au-le,/a?Z down, „ 

j' ^'j' & IS JK P^^ (g) ^^o-t'eh, speak to no 2^ur^ 

pose,..- - pen. 

p,j. s. Jg. ^ iS ta^i veli-k'i, cannot lift, — ant. 

P-3h W- '^ M dzing-veh-dzah, connotftnd, ult. 

Obs. The first of these may be compared to a trissyllable with an accent 
on the penultimate, as " convicted," i. e. if ^ sang be pronounced high. 
The syllables adjacent to the accent in English are so contracted in time as 
to sound more like words in short tones or enclitics, than in long tones. 
Should ^ fall to the lower first tone as it often does, the similarity would 
not hold. 

55, Examples, of larger groups in the lower tones. 
^ ^ 'iC'iC Ile7^-A^?^ 'nu-'nti, meii and tvoman, 

^ 0^ & |& ming-ming bah-bdh, perfectly clear, 
^ i^ IS 7E ling-hi don' p'ih, szYfo and satins. 
MM M M f^^o di^^ '^ zunS tvind and rain favoicr able, 
H J? M M zeh, y6\ sing, dzun, sun, moon, and stars, 
in ^ it ^ fS z^n ni' li tsz' sing^,/t;e cardinal virtues. 
5c life II ^ t'ie/i- di' va?i*-veh, heaven, earth and all things. 
^* II W K ife sCl-'li yeu-^yong-lriun, there is gold in hooh,\^ 
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^ '^ & IS ka-dzang^ah-i^o*, houseJiold tvords. 
\'C^^ •"• Bl ::fe -" IR ili-'nga7j-du ih-'nga?^, increase little by little. 
^tiWi^ ii^eu-i meu-zuh, seek food and clothing. 
' 56, General remarks on the lower tones, 
I. The initial consonant is a test for any word being in 
the upper or lower series. Thus, all the broad mutes and 
sibilants, the weak aspirate, with the liquids and nasals are 
in the lower tones. The other consonants with the strong 
aspirate are in the upper series. The following in the higher 
tones are exceptions. 

Ex. ^, ^, if, WS, ^, n I*, don, 'don, donS deS deh, 
deu*, de/j. ^, p^, la, loh. Yet f j- is heard W in te^ deu, 
adversary^ This is caused by the accent falling on |g deu. 

This furnishes 'the principle of the orthography adopted in the present 
work. The initial letter being an index to the tone, it is needless to employ 
distinct tonal marks for the upper and lower series. In the same way, the 
Fan t'sieh or native syllabic spelling marks the series by the first v»rord, and 
the particular tone by the sound. Thus y^ fu is spelt with jj ^ fang dii. 
The initial F of the first word combined with the U final of the second, gires 
the sound jfu in the first tone. We add an example or two from K'ang- 
hi:— 

jE is spelt with ^ 3E cli^ngjping', giving ching*. 

^, » » ^ S^ ^"ng choh, „ ;«6h. 

The first word tells us, whether the sound required is high or low, and the 
second to which of the four tones it belongs. The pronunciation of the words 
borrowed for this purpose is supposed known. 

II. The orthography is in many instances not fixed. 
Words sometimes heard g, d, b, are at other times heard 
7r, ty p. The sounds g, d, b, occur after a word in combina- 
tion; while ^, t^ p, occur when no word precedes. To indi- 
cate that they are always low in pitch, they are printed in 
italics. V, z, come partially under the same rule. The rest 
dz, dzz, are scarcely heard in the thin form at all, and are 
therefore spelt with d in this work. Another peculiarity is 
that z and dz are interchangeable. Z is more common iu 
conversation; dz in reading. 

III. There are many words having sibilants or mutes, or 
the weak aspirate for their initial consonants, of which the 
tone is uncertain, being sometimes in the second, and at 
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other times in the third. The liquids and vowels have not 
this peculiarity, and it only belongs to words that were ori- 
ginally in the second tone, 

IV. The first tone, when last in a binary combination, 
rises to. the upper first, except when preceded by the first 
ione, upper or lower. The initial consonant remains broad 
es in other cases. 

Y. The other tones also frequently rise to the upper series 
when standing last, each to its corresponding tone, and the 
initial consonant is unaffected. 

VI. The laws of accent are the «ame as in the upper 
tones. The last word of a combination being usually ac- 
cented, affords the best opportunity ^or the discrimination of 
the tones. 

57. JRdation of Tones tSMiisic^ It is only when they are 
even, that a musical notation can fully and correctly represent 
the tones. For deflection, so essential to the latter, is not al- 
lowed in music, being destructive of harmony. The short and 
quick tones may however be described as staccato notes, and 
the violin may be made in passing from one note to another, 
to produce a continuous sound, which has been adduced in 
'' The Chinese as they are," to illustrate the deflections. In 
regard to time, >o minutely subdivided in music, there do 
not appear to be more than two classes of tones, the quick- 
and the slow. Kircher supposed that the five tones were the 
first five notes in an octave do, re, mi, fa, sol; but in reality, 
differences of elevation are usually not more than two for 
Oiie dialect. The interval between the two series varies, it 
being greater for example in some parts of the north of 
China, than in Kiang-nan, where it is about half an octave. 

58. Relation of Tones to Accents in otlier languages. So 
far as accent only means the distinction of loud and soft, 
there seems no analogy. For the Chinese tones may be pro- 
nounced as gently or sonorously as the speaker pleases, and 
loudness in this language also constitutes accent as distinct 
from tone. In the common accents of English conversation 
however, there is usually a difference in deflection, or as it is 
called by some writers, modulation. There is one tone (1) 
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for assertion and determination, and another (2) for asking 
questions; and these differ not in time, or in loudness, but in 
the fact that they are deflected downwards and upwards re- 
spectively. Again, the tone of interrogation (2) is commonly 
quick, while that of sarcasm (3) is often slow. Those who 
read aloud, too often confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the monotone, a fourth variation (4). Now it is these very 
distinctions of deflection and time that form the essence of 
the Chinese tones, and they are in daily use in our own lan- 
guage, as aids in expressing the feelings, as marks of emphasis, 
and as a means of relieving the voice by interchange. All 
that a foreigner has to do then in imitating the Chinese tones 
is to apply forms of utterance, to which he is already accus- 
tomed, to those words in which the Chinese employ them, and 
to treat the tone thus individualized, whichever it may be, 
as a part of the word, to be learned contemporaneously with 
the vowels and consonants. With regard to the doubly de- 
flected tones, and those that are less familiar to us, the an- 
cient Greeks would have had an advantage we do not possess. 
Their circumflex was made up of two tones, the acute and 
grave combined. (Buttman Gr. Gram. Sect. 9.) Every syllable 
had a tone, and the tones were placed on either long or short 
vowels. There seem also to have been dialectic and secular 
varieties. These four facts are all suggestive of a similarity 
in their enunciation to that of China. Mr. Lay in the work 
alluded to above, has pointed out to what tones the Greek 
accents appeared to him to correspond. But our data are so 
Ecanty on the subject of classical pronunciation, that nothing 
certain can be said, when we attempt to detail their individual 
differences. 

59, Examples are here annexed of words, which differing 
■slightly, as in a tone or an aspirate, may be mistaken for each 
other if mispronounced. 

f^ ^ kiuug* 'tsz, a mirror. / 

J^ ^ 'kiung tsz% beautiful scenery, v 

\% SB long* deu, ivaves. 

^ gj 'long deu, a hammer. 

jJt Jli 'Vbz diS here. 
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5^ H t'sz* cli% regularity, ^-"^'^ 

jg ^ tsing^ kiaii*, enter a religious secty 

If Dc 't'sing kiau% please inform me^ 

j^ gg ^i' deir, here, 

^ g| t'i* deu, shave, 

^ ^ tsue* tu, very many. 

^ ^ tsue* du% very great, 

^ /V <i* pah, the eighth. 

jg ^ ^i bah, to save, v 

;:^ ^ ^u* si% young son, v^ 

@J 5E ^^ 's^% ^^^^^* ^^ ^^^» V 

i^ 5J veh t'ongy tvithout reason or proof, v- 

1^ JH veh 'tangy 7ia^ to understand. 

^ 1^1 veh dong, not the same, 

^ ^ veh 'doDg, not moving. 

Note. For some words of constant occnrrencei the following contractions 
will in future be «sed. c; or su c. Shanghai colloquial form. m. Northern 
mandarin pronunciation, r. or s, b. Shanghai reading sound. 

Section 4. Alphabetical form of the Shdnghdi sounds 

i. Initials, 
60. In grammatical works on other languages, more or less 
is said on orthography, or orthoepy according as the alphabe- 
tical symbols are controlled by more or fewer laws. The Chi- 
nese sounds are few, and regulated by laws which are easily 
laid down. A section therefore may properly be devoted to 
the romanized form of the sounds. 

From the time that the Buddhist priests introduced the 
Sanscrit system, and the initidls and finals, the Chinese have 
had an imperfect method of spelling words. The division of 
each sound into two parts, represented by two characters, the 
initial ^ 'mu, and the final ]§| yiin*, constitutes the method. 
The ^ ^ zz* w^\ a Dictionary of the Ming dynasty, says S^ i?S |& ^ 

IK E9 S> ywn* yah, zz* sun' yah 'sz, rh suh zun kong, ki 'i 'tung yiin', lih 
io^ssMaeh 16h 'mu', fun w6i?ing tsuh sz' sung. "The doctrine of arranging 
sotmds hy their rhymes began with Shin-yoh^ and the Bnddhist priests Shin-h^ong con- 
tinued it, forming the rhymes into classes, and the initials into thirty six divisions, and 
placing them all under the four tofics.'^ 
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61. From the sixth century of our era, the system whose 
origin is thus recorded, has been preserved in the Dictionaries 
successively, made, with apparently few variations. The thirty 
six initials referred to are contained in the following table: — 

Native table of Initials. 



k k' g ngr 

n. ^ u m 

kien k'i giiin ugi 


t t' d n 

i& m & Hi 

twan t'eii ding' ni 


ch ch' j ni 

fy m m i& 

ch ch'eh jing niang 


p p' b m 

M \§ ^ m 

pang p'diig bing ming 


f f V w 
fi f u vong vi 


ts ts' dz 8 z 

^ M m »&^ 

tsing ts'ing dzong sin zie 


tsh t'sh dj sh zh 

M ^ m m w 

tshau t'shuen jwang shin zlien 


y h y A 

B m ^ W. 

ying hiau yii Aiah 


1 rh 

^ H 

lai jih 



62. From the table it will be seen, that the division into 
an upper and lower series of initial consonants, the one em- 
bracing thin and clear sounds, with strong aspirates, the 
other including the broader consonants with the liquids and 
nasals, meets us not only in the study of the tones of a dia- 
lect as shewn in the former section, but in the accredited 
Dictionaries of the general language. This may be readily 
accounted for from the Kidng provinces having been the chief 
seat of literature and political power, when the sounds of the 
language were first represented by double characters. Since 
the growth of the modern pronunciation there has been no 
attempt in any imperial work to form a new system of spell- 
ing.* The difference of the old system and the new will be 
understood if it be mentioned that ^ u, fish, is spelt ngii, 
and that $[\, ^, wai^, yoh, are also in the column headed 
NO. More details on this subject will be found in the ap- 
pendix. In the £ >^ X # a small portable Dictionary on 

■* In K'ang-hi's Dictionary many words in the lower firs t tone, formerly 
in the g, d, b, columns, have been transferred to the aspirate column, to be 
in conformity with northern pronunciation. Words in the short tone having 
k, t, p, as finals in the old system, have also been classed as terminating in 
t'oicels, for the same reason. These changes however are only found in Kang- 
lii's second table, and the older classification, denoted by a circle round the 
examples placed where they formerly stood, is retained with the new. 
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the alphabetic plan, and containing about 10,000 characters, 
the modern mandarin is followed in the initials and finals. 

63. In eight of the nine divisions above, the second initial 
is the strong aspirate either alone or following, the letters k, 
t, ch, p, f, ts and tsh. Of these the palatal ch, and sibilant 
tsh, are not needed in Shanghai pronunciation. Ts takes 
their place. In double initials the aspirate is between t 
and s, or t and sh. 

(ch) ^ JE M. ch taQ* s. tsz dau*, to Icnoto. 

(tsh) ti{ Jj5 M ch'uh lai s. ts'eh le, come out, 

F' is the same as f. In other instances the aspirate is always preserved. 

5^ 18 5^ tU *'s2 tsing' t'sz t'seh, blow in and out, 

S -Ifc JIS S k'oTj* h'ih h'i* 'va, have you seen the play 'i 

^ P k'e 'k'eu, hegin speaUng. 

In other cases, all these letters with and without aspirates, are the same 
with mandarin. 

64. The third initial of the same eight divisions is want- 
ing for Shanghai, only in the case of those headed ch and tsh. 
Their place is supplied by z. J^ ^ yuug zong', visible form, 
Sh and zh in the seventh, are replaced by s and z. 

— • ft ^ M, ih chih 'sheu s. ih tsah 'sen, one hand, 
flf tfy M, sh wuh s. zz veh, things in season^ 
]^ ^ M. shen' tsz s, se?i^ t^z, fan, 
^ ^ M. sheu ling s, 'zeu 'ling, receive. 

65. The h of mandarin is never heard before w or y in the 
lower tones : — 

H ^ A\ 64 s^^ 2^ung loh p'ah, three mental^ and six phy- 
sical principles of human life, 
^^ ^^ ^^ 2/^°S vu ziang*, invisible, 
M ^ 2/^^* wm^ tvhat belongs to a district city^ 
^ ?i M A y^^^^ ^^^h pih niun, imitate others. . 
In other examples among the lower tones, a slight aspirate is retained for 
the strong hissing sound of mandarin. 

^^ MiM, hong kak 'tsz deu, red ruled paper, 
^ ^ hQ.n sO, light reading, %^ ^ 7^a 'tsz, shoes. 
This slight aspirate is lost in a word standing last in a conbination. 

Mt^^fr 'na nung sieu ang? hoiu shall I groio virtuoiLs? 

g| f^ ^ ^ 'ki hau^ k'weh ah? hoio tvide ? 



^ 
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The English aspirate is between the two aspirates here distinguished, and 
is the same as that of Fuh-kien. We have no parallel in our pronunciation^ 
to that hfssfng guttural sound, which in the mandarin provinces, belongs to 
all the five tones, and in Kiang-ndn to the upper series. Hence Morrison 
speaks of it as su. Nor can the weak aspirate of the Kiarig-ndn. lower series, 
disappearing as it does so frequently, be regarded as an equivalent to the 
English H. 

66. Witli regard to the thick mutes and sibilants (g, d, b, 
V, z,) in tlie lower tones, it may be remarked generally, that 
fereigners in learning colloquial phrases, usually acquire the 
habit of pronoimcing these consonants thin, when first in a 
combination, and broad, when some word^recedes. This i& 
so frequently true, that no further proof is needed of the pro- 
nunciation being variable. 

H fg W ku^ this. 5^ H t'sz^ di', good order,, 

^i^ti bah, rescue, ^ ]^ ^ah 'ts'au, to locedy 

"H ^ ^i>2L* veh tuli, indispenscd}le, V 

^ fl ^ veh 'bd 'la, mere than that. 
b^ I^ >J^ ^ ^a^ dong 'siau I, differing hut little, \^ 
^ ]^iJ' veh da' 'han, not good. 
For i and p, there is no difficulty in spelling as is here done, but k, s, /, are 
not so easily disposed of. The initial k or g is enunciated thickly before the 
vowels i and ia, though according to the system of the Dictionaries, the initial 
is the same in all cases. Some foreign students regard it as an aspirated con- 
sonant. Others write it dj or d. This anomaly of pronunciation, so difficult 
to express, does not occur before w% a and i. Limited thus to i and ti, it is 
thought preferable not to depart from the analogy, by inventing a new symbol 
for the few words in use that contain this unmanageable consonant. 

IS M *'s^^ Sh «^^ '^P afiag, ^ |f 'h'leri giauS mountain chair. 
^ 1(1^ 7i;we hwo, sunflower. ^ ^ 7deu kau% pray. 

67. ■ The lower f and s, are often heard v, z, even without 
a word preceding. Thus the actualjpronunciation cannot be 
fairly represented by the law that answers for the other let- 
ters, and the only resource is to follow the natives in each 
case. This v, as well as that from w (m.) are pronounced w 
on the eastern side of the Hwang-p'u. 

J9K V/ol^ ^^S ^^ serve. 

^ ^ lau zeh, honesty. 

^ ^ sia* ziaS / ihanh you. 

jgt e^ |g soh. zz' 'nga??, colloquial expressions. ^''^^ 
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^ # zong* sii, the Historical Classic. 
IS PE §t va?i* k'iuh ma/i*, have you dined ? 
31$ Mr sia p'a% depraved customs. ^" 

15 5C vah tseu', to swear. "^-^ 

5g ^ seh ze*, ^rw?y, 

68. The initials z and dz correspond, though somewhat 
irregularly, to the tabular initials z, zh, and j, dz, dj. 

:j^ Y >S 2a* au tsz, branches of trees. 
^ ^ zak szS {/". 

Hi HF JJS dze?i *au le, deliver doivn. 
^iU^ dzii' 'I6ug le, coZ/ec^. 
The d is often dropped, both in reading and in the conver- 
sational form, 

^ # ^ ^ veh tt;e^ sia zz\ cabinet tvrite (m, tsz*), 
Mf&i& 'pa da^ zm,'^ ferry-boat (M. ch'uen). 
^ X yang* ze7i, keep silkworms, (m. t'san). v 

The d is in some words retained in reading, when dropped 
in the colloquial form, 

1^ ® J^ 1^ za (r. dze) long *hu pau^, tvolves and tigers, v 
^ ^ ^au za (c.) rice strata. 
^ P5 dztt (r.) mun, tvooden gate. ""^^ 
3^ ^ 'zau (r. dzau) w^n^fnish building. 

69. Words beginning with a vowel, belong to the thirty- 
first or thirty- third initials (y, y,) according as they are high 
or low in tone. In giving the romanized form, a more ex- 
tended subdivision of the vowels must of necessity be adopted* 
In the present work, the initial vowel is italicized, when its 
word belongs to the lower series. 

^ 3JJ 5E 'yon le ^si, very far of. 
% ^ Jon 'wong, falsely accuse. ^' 
Those words in the dialect that begin with n, m, v, while in northern man- 
darin they have only a vowel as their initial, are placed in the Dictionary sys 
tern under those consonants, and they are all in the lower tones. 

j!g -^ 'nion 'zz, well then if is — ^ 

"f \UM7K t'sien sm van' 'ss, a long distance, 
'^ 'S M ^^ pab ma7i*, a million^ 
'"■ Ift The Dictionary pronunciation is ^ }\\ ^ zhuen, 
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Words in the upper series beginning with a vowel, which in northern man- 
darin take the sound ng before them, never have ft in the Shanghai dialect, 
nor in the Dictionary system. E. g.* ^ ngai', ^ ng6h,t are pronunced 6' 
and oh. 

S6 fi^ '^ % ^ ^* ^ yang* meli zz*, love that thing. 

In the lower tones the initial ng is always preserved. 
^ 51 pg veh nge^ sa', no matter. 
— |g >^ gg ih 'ngari veh ngang^ not in the least hard. 
B5 3^ "© ® '°g^^ ^g^ ^'^^^ '*'^^» Sr?'t7ic? teeth totth rage, u^ 
fS ^ Ifi '°gu ^^^ ^g^^S -^ ^^ ^^^ hungry. 
70. The remaining initials are ng, n, ni, m, v, 1, and j. 
They belong with few exceptions to the lower tones. 

Ng, I. Many words classed in the Dictionaries under this 
initial are pronounced differently in this dialect. Thus ^ yau, 
rg* fen, have no initial consonant, §§ ni, |g 'nti, ^ ni% be- 
long to the tooth nasal (n). ^ £ .% are read w, u, but spoken 
ng. Ng precedes a, e, o, o, u, but not i, li. 
' II. Other words as ^ nioh, ^ nieu, jf^ niori, belong more 
properly to the class headed ni, or the Spanish circumflexed 
n. The Sa-chea dialect agrees better with the Dictionaries 
in this class of words, than that of Shanghai. 

III. All the words in Morrison with the initial G belong 
to this class, except such as are in the upper tones. Such 
words as he writes aou, ae, yae, follow the same rule. 

71. N NI. These though distinguished in some alpha- 
-bets as in'Sanscrit and Spanish, may be for our purpose more 
usefully regarded as identical, the i being considered to be- 
loncr to the final. Accordingly such 'words as ^ 'nti ^>^ 'ne, 
U nieu, though placed under the palatal nasal ni m the na- 
tive system, will be regarded as belonging to the tooth nasal 
N, and the remainder of the sound reckoned as the final. 
Even in the tables, these two consonants are in intentional 



* * M ngan, s. 6«, ,&ngun, s. un, Sk. ngai, s. e, Bg ngan', s. ew'. The 
true sound as heard in the provinces where mandarin is spoken, is a guttural 
to which the English alphabet has no equivalent. No is employed for want 

oT a better symbol. -^ j^ — ^ . , j -.i. 

t In the mandarin Dictionary %ijlC'u. the initial ng is placed with 
u and A under w; i is placed with u under y. 
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juxtaposition. The consonants T, CH, to wliicli tliey respec- 
tively belong are also naturally allied, as may be illustrated 
from our dialect, where ch becomes ts. 

Many words written by Morrison yub, yin, yen, ying, yo, 
yu, yuen, yue, take this initial, w4ien they are in the louver 
tones. N, when thus prefixed, precedes uo vowel but i, li. 
The following are examples: — 

^ niok, ^ nie;i^, JU niok, Jg, nim, 
^ niun, j^, nie?iS fg 'nli, Jij nion^. , 
|g nie7i% ^ niung, ,#, nil, ^nioh, r. yoh. 

72. M. V. The class headed m includes not only the 
mandarin words in m, but some that in mandarin begin with 
w. They are therefore i)laced together in the Dictionary 
system. Words thus transformed have v in reading as an 
intermediate sound, and often retain that form in the collo- 
quial. If they are not. words in very common use, they do 
not assume m as their initial. The following are examples: — 
^ mi and vi, c. vi, R. ^ mah, jj^ Hiun, c, and r. 
^ ma^i^ and va?t*, c. vaw^, R. 38^, 3^ vun, 'vu, c, and R, 

. Also P^ j^ |@ M ^ ^ are spoken mim', &c., and read'^yuQVefc.' In 
early Chinese these words all began with, h, 

73. L. J. The former of these, as used in our dialect, 
agrees with the native system, and with tlie northen mandarin, 
and calls for no remark except that a very few words.as be- 
fore noted belong to the upper series. See Art. 56. 

Under the initial j, are found all the Shanghai words in ni (c), and z (r), 
which are'j, in Mandarin. E. g. !« ^ ^6 ^ H E> Wi M M M' B 
are spoken niang, d^c, and read zang, &c. 

Thus, Ji niun, c. zun, r. jin, m. a man, 
^ nioh, c. z6h, r. juh, u.Jlesh, 

Words that are semi-colloquial, or only used in combination retain z, E. g. 
^ in d'} S^ ?L 3-re i-ead and spoken 'za, zun, etc. 
Thus, g ^ zz' ze^i, c. and r. tsz^ jen, m. 

^^* Words in z from sh, or s in mandarin, never change into ni. Thus, the 
natural separation between distinct classes of words is maintained, when their 
reading sounds are identical. 

74. This class also includes r.h. The native tables make 
no difference between j and rh, and in some parts of China 
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the initial J is in jili, sun, and some otlier words pronounced 
like K. 

HU jg. rli 't'sia, perhaps. 
When thoroughly colloqiiializcd, however, these words pass 
into 111, and must be placQil under n or ng. 
^ ni^ c. rh", r. two, 
3i -5^ ni 'tsz, or ng 'tsz, c. rh, n. son. 
^ ^ 'in 'tu, c. rh to, r. cars. 
ii. Finals. 

75. The Slianghai finals are about 60 in number. Ac- 
cording to the native system, the whole of a word except tlic 
initial letter and the aspirate if there be one, is included in 
the final. In the Dictionaries, the finals, which unlike the 
initials differ but slightly from modern mandarin pronuncia- 
tion, are less numerous. The ^ ^ tsz* hwei* has 44. The 
short tones which should be considered independent rhymes 
are counted with the corresponding long ones, and thus the 
number is diminished. The first table in K'ang-hi has six- 
teen, and the second, twelve. Under each are several subdi- 
visions. Another small and very convenient Dictionary, the 
S. "^ Hit ^ 'Wu fang yuen yin. taking the five tone man- 
darin dialect for its guide both in initials and finals, adopts 
twenty of the one, and twelve of the other, and arranges them 
under five tones. In reducing them to this small number, 
some violence is done to the sounds. All words be<rinnin<j: 
with a vowel, or ng are arranged under w and Y. In the 
finals, expedients are also employed to diminish the jiumber 
of headings. 

76. In the finals, the departures from the mandarin type 
are numerous, but they are according to system, and the 
knowledge of one variation is usually a key to the pronuncia- 
tion of many tens of other words. The variations are usually 
the same for one long tone as for all. 

In the following table which consists of words without a 
diphthong, the first column contains the final according to 
Shanghai pronunciation; the second, all the examples of it 
having different rhymes in mandarin; the third, the mandaiin 
spelling; and the fourth, the Shanghai reading sound. 
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Finals. 


Sh^gliai colloquial. 


Maudariu. 


Sliangliai reading 
sottud. 


a 


Ji la (upper series.) 


la 






n >a' 


pai 


pe 






kia 


kia 




\i\A\y kie 


kia 




^k'a' 


k^wai 


kSve 




m 'z^ 


je 




ah 


J* fall 


feh, fd 






m hah 


hiah, hi^ 






H kah 


kuh, ko 


kuh 


ak 


■ff pak 


pill), 'pa 


puh 




^zak 


johjo* 






@ mak, mok 


mfih, imV 


mok 




;?f zak 


slilh,*^ sh 




an 


fa t.xn' 


ran 






IS 'ka;i 


kian . 


kion 


ang 


51 tsaiig 


cliang 






^ s^ng 


Sling 


sung 




g ^aiig* 


tang 


^ong 




jr Aang', yiing 


hing, hang 




au 


iH^'hau 


hau 






T V/au, A6 


hia* 


//a 




34- kau' 


kiail 


kiaii 


e 


f$Mie 


hai 






fr]6 


lei, liii 






S-se 


shwai 






fijf /^" 


pei 




eh 


^ dzuli 


tsah, *>tsa 






M ^eh 


sliih, Hit 






g[ inch 


mull, *niu 






1^ seh 


slnvoli 'soil 




fg i(;(.4i Iiw6li,*>hw6 


en 


£^ pen' 


pwan 






Igf ze^i cli'uen 






^ 'zen shen 




eu 


^ ken kea 



♦ When there are two modes of spelling in the column of mandarin pro- 
nnnciatlon, the second is taken from the work ^ .A W IE ivhich contains 
the Peking pronunciation of words in the short tone, spelled according to the 
syllabic system. Those to which an asterisk is prefixed are all in the lower 
first tone. 
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Finals. 


Sbaiigbai colloquial. 


1 

Mandarin. 


Sbangliai reading 
sound. 


I 




li 

fei 








*k'I' 


k'u 


k'ii 






JE'si 


sz 


%z 






gsl 


sie 






ih 


■© ts'ih 
S sill 
tftsih 


lih, li' 
ts'ieh, t'sie 
sioh, 'sio 
siuh, sio 






ing 


<& sing 
tK sing' 


siiin 

sin 

sing 






6 


tfi P'6' 


P'a 








iitso 


che 


tso 






jtfcso' 


she 


se 




oh 


^ foh 


t6h,*t6 






6k 


Tf: moll, mok 
3 k6h, kweli 


tuh,*tu 
niuh, mu 
kwoh, «kw6 






ok 


^ pok, pok 
^lok 


poh,* p6 
loh, 16' 








^ kok, kok 


kioh, chio 


kiak 




on 


f& don (upper series) 
^ ngo»i' 


tw&n 
ngan 






6ng 


;^ soug, sung 


song, sung 






ODg 


II song 
H song 


sSng 
shwang 


V 






^ mong- 


m6ng,mung'm6ng 






a 'kong 


kiang 


kiang 




u 


^ 'Sll 


so 








;R:<u' 


ta 


td 






l^'ku 


kii 






u 


>&J kfi' 


kii ^ 








^Icii 


kwei 


kw6 




a(u) 


± 'tsft, tsii 


chu 






uk 


jj| dzuk 


chih, *ch 






Oe (ue) 


m sfte <ii) 


sui 






uu (ng) 


;^ kun (g) 
k snn (g) 
$ tsun (g) 


kun 

shin (un) 
tslia 
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Finals. 


Sbdnghdi colloquial. 


Mandarin. 


Shanghai reading 
sound. 


<ln 


\f kare 


kan 






% &im^ 


Rw^n 




6ng (u) 


H I6ng (n) 


long (ri) 




uug 


^ hung 


hung 






pg mung (n) 


mun 




m 


Ijt vfl, m 


vvu 


Vu 


ng 


fe/jng 


hung 




rh 


Mrh 


rh 




sz 


©Ifsz 


sz, sh and ebi 






%'sz 


shu 


su 




7jC'sz 


shut 


sue 



76. The intermediate vowel i forms the following finals: — 



ik 


1 

315 «ia 


sie 


sie 


iah 


^kah 


kiah, kia 


kiah 


iak 


ig^liah 


lioh, liau' 




i^n 


;|: nian* 


nien 




iau 


^ kiau' 


kiau 




iang 


55 'k'iang 


k^ang 




ie 


Si H'sia 


t'sie 


t'sie 


i^n 


g sieTi 


siuen 






H tion 


t'ien 






^ dze?i 


t'siuen 


dzie» 


ieu 


^ iieu 


k'ieu ^ 






!^ sieu 


filih 




iih 


^nyih 


jeh 


zeh 


ioh 


ft k'oh 


k'iuh/k'ti 




ioh 


M nioh 


yueh 


yoh 


ion 


;^ Idihi 


k'iuen 




long 


^ A;idng 


k'iong (u) 






'g^ kiong 


kung 


kong 


iu 


ikhiu 


hio 




iuk 


^ niuk 


nili 




iun (ng) 


Hi Z;iun (ng) 


k'in 




iung (n) 


4* kiting (n) 


kin 




• 


3K liiung 


king 




iung 


ji h'iung 


h'iung 




iun 


^[ h'iun' 


h^iuu 
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77, The other intermediate vowels ii, occurring only after 
k, g, forms the following finals : — 



Finals. 


Sbangliai colloquial. 


Mandarin. 


Shanghai reading 
spund. 


U^ 


^ kwa 


kwai 


kwe 


uah 


^ kwah 


kwah 




nan 


P kwan 


kw^n 




weri 


'g kwe^i 


kw&n 




w6 


JtBL kw6 


kwa 




wok 


^ kwok 


kw6h/kw6 




wong 


36 kwoDg 


kwang 




wun (ng) 


\^ kwun (ng) 


kwun 





Obs. i. For onff and ««^, Morrison writes ung ; Pr6mare ong. It will be 
seen that in our dialect they are both in use. When a word is pronounced 
alone, or when last in order, 6 is more common, while u prefers the first place 
in combination ; ^ ^ Sung-kong, Sung-kidng ; ^ \%, Kg song, Wu-sung ; 
4* H A tsung koh niun, Chinaman; :^ ^ ^ ^^ veh 'Id tong ts6ng, not 
in the centre. 

Obs, ii. Words in ^ from m. ai have two sounds. Some employ the 
Scotch ae in Boe^ nae, etc. nearly like e before r in the English words there j 
where Others pronounce the English a in cake, same, i. e. in our orthography 
^. Ex. ^ lff$ 16, 'h6, are constantly heard with both these sounds. 

Obs. iii. Words in 6«, beyond ^ ^ JTong dii', and :3c ^ BB Tsii ka 
koh, 25 and 80 miles to the west of Shanghai, change into on, 

Obs. iv. On rf», tcdn. The second of these mandarin finals passes into in or 
on. The former retains a for a. Ex. f^ ^ Men tseu, Manchu; 5Bl 7a ^ 
'ng loh man, 60,000 or 60,000. 

78. If the old native tables of finals could be reduced to 
a fixed Roman orthographj", our dialect would be found to 
bear more similarity to that pronunciation as its maternal 
stem, than to its northern relative the modern mandarin. 
The final k in the short tone was recognized, and many sub- 
divisions of a final into two or more branches agree with our 
usage; i, e. kwan into kwon and kwan. Some southern dia- 
lects preserve some parts and some others parts of this tra- 
ditional pronunciation. The work before refeiTcd to, Le' 
sh' yin kien* says, in the J\^ ^J Fan lieh, Introductory Notes, 
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Nen yun li w6^ wa7^, kwe^i kwa^i pen pa?i, fun tsz zun* si^ 
Poh t(;6h 7ieh rh we ih. " In the south (Kiang-nan. etc.), 
the pronunciation of the words pen paw, etc. is carefully se- 
parated, while in the north, they combine in one (a) sound,''* 

Another instance there .given, of dilBference between the 
north and south in the final, is in such words as || 3, |g ^, 
S$ M^¥^Myf( ^} ^ :^, M. yin ying, k'in k'ing, shin 
shing, lin ling, p'in p'ing, Idn king. These the author sayp, 
are carefully distinguished in the north, while in the south 
they are identical in sound. 

The rule of Shanghai pronunciation is this. Those words 
that end in ng in mandarin keep it. Those words that end 
in IN change n into no, while such as terminate in'uN take 
N or NG indiiferently. Thus the above examples are read niun 
(g) yung, /dun (g) iiung, zun (g) zung, ling ling, jpingjping, 
kiun (g) kiung. 

Both of this writer'^ observations are exemplified in the 
table. It is there shewn how far precisely this coalescing 
and subdividing of rhymes extends. One rhyme in either of 
the dialects, may branch oS in the other into four or even 
six independent finals. 

79, The most curious fact deducible from the table is, the 
affinity of certain vowels for the terminating consonant k (g 
before words in the lower tones) found in the short tone ; a 
peculiarity which disappears a little south-west of Shanghai, 
and is not noticed at Ningpo. 

The principal forms of words in the short tone in manda- 
rin, according to diiBferent systems of orthography in common 
use are as follow : — 



Morrison & Medhurst 

Premare 

Williams ..^ 

This work 



a 

ah 
ah 



e 

e 

eh 

eh 



ee 
ie 
ieh 
ieh 



eih ih 

I 
ih 
ih 



ue 
ue 
ueh 
i6h 



ih 
e 

eh 
uh 



Qh 
Qh 
uh 
uh 



6 
6 
6h 
6h 



Most words in the short tone ending in k, are of the last 
three of these finals u, u, 6. Of the others, those in ih if they 
take k often insert a short u. E. g. ^ is heard lik or link. 
Similarly when words in uh and oh do not take k] they 
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change (ih and oh into eh. Thus, 5^ moh becomes meh, 
l?.any words in conformity with this law, change their places 
among the finals, and the collocation of a and e, with k is 
carefully avoided, while u, u, 6, retain it with equal consis- 
tency.* It should be observed however, that the a of man- 
darin becomes a in the short tone, and the longer a is only 
used as the coUoquialized form of u. E. g, "g" c. pak, r. puk. 
Thus in Shdngh^i usage, A, u, 6, o, take k in the short tone, 
a, e, o, admit no terminating consonant, while i remains 
common. 

This law is much simpler than that of the Fuh-kien and 
other dialects of the south of China. But while in those 
dialects/ there are found as in the dictionaries three termi- 
nating consonants, k, t, p, similar affinities to vowels are 
traceable. In Fiih-kien with the exception of a, which all 
three share between them, k usually prefers one set of vowels, 
and t and p another. 

The native rule in the southern dialects, that k, t, p, are 
merely the form assumed by the final letters ng, n, m, in the 
short tone, is inapplicable to dialects, so far north as this. 
In the native system of finals, this limitation is found indeed, 
but is not rigidly adhered to. Some words in t are placed 
under ng as well as n. Others in k occur under vowel finals. 
The cases of conformity however, are so much more numer- 
ous than the exceptions, that the rule is indubitable. Since 
here only k is in use, the modern seat of the old pronuncia- 
tion of the dictionaries must lie in part farther south. It 
embraces indeed the seaboard provinces, from Shanghai to 
Canton with parts of Kiang-si and Hu-nan. 

80. The letter n is also affected by the preceding vowel. 
After a, e, o, fi, it is almost unheard when no word follows, 
and though a well-defined consonant in the next word brings 
it into notice, it is still only audible as a slight nasal sound. 
The vowels i, o, refuse to be associated with it, and when u 

♦ Words in k frequently interchange. Vk and ok do so throughout, while 
ok, ok are often both in usp for the same words. 

Ex. 7fC fr moh Aoug, or moh Aong, a timber yard. 
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precedes, it only holds its position in common with ng. 
After ii it is as in mandarin. 

8i. Out of 63 finals, there are twenty that vary their 
sound in reading. In all these, there is an approach to the 
mandarin pronunciation, and they are therefore employed, 
by those born within the limits of the dialect, when they 
wish to make themselves intelligible to strangers. In such 
cases, they are usually under the delusive impression that it 
is mandarin they speak. Such is the advantage of the al- 
phabetic system, with its all-versatile and exhaustive appli- 
cability, that a foreigner can pass from one dialect to another 
so far as sound is concerned, with much greater quickness 
than a native. The latter has no ready method of writing 
new sounds down, nor is he practised in the art of separating 
them into their alphabetical elements. Nothing but a long 
residence in the region of another pronunciation, and some 
natural flexibility of organs, can give him a different set of 
tones, and a liew arrangement of vowels and consonants. 
The sight of a character suggests to him the sound, that he 
learnt in his childhood, and having always regarded each 
sound as a unity not separable into alphabetic parts, any 
variation is too confusing and difficult of appreciation to be 
readily adopted. 

The total number of sounds in our dialect independent of 

tones, is about 570. Morrison counts those of mandarin at 

411, The difference is due to the broad initials b, g, d, v, z. 

82. Irregularities of Pronunciation, Words that do not 

conform in sound to the rules given in this section are few. 

+ 3£ 60^ 'ng, (for «eh n^, fifteen. 

^ dzie^i, R. is pronounced diew*, c. 

% 4^ dioh, R. They should be dzoh. 

^7 'ta, to strike^ in reading and colloquial is *tang.*^* 

J^ R. na, c. dj in d li, where, 

^ :^ R. 'su 'dze, c. 'sQ z6, a Iiouse. 
To these may be added the tendency of the initial k to be 



* The sound tang is the older. The phonetic "J* ting points to a final ng 
as having fonnerly existed, 
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pronounced, when standing before i, like T in the upper 
series, and like d or dj in the lower. 

PART II. 

ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Section 1. Native divisions, 

83. Common teachers of the language in distinguishing 
words, only use two pairs of terms, viz. |g, ^ zeh, h li, and 
3€» ^ 'sz, t(;eh. The former signifies words that have a 
meaning (full) and such as have not (empty). All substan- 
tives are 3J ^ BR *^h zz* 'ngar?. Auxiliary words or par- 
ticles receive the name of ;g ^ JR ^'u zz* 'ngan. Verbs and 
adjectives are placed by some writers in the first of these 
classes, and by others in the second. Eemusat, says that 
verbs are Jf ^ zeh zz'; a native author ^ ^ 3^ Pih too 
tsun treats, all words except substantives, as in the second 
class. 

84. The other pair of terms views words as nouns, which 
are spoken of as 5E ^ BR 'si zz^ nga??, or verbs which are 
Jg ^ ^ t:?eh zz' ngan. The usual sense of ^ is living^ 
but by an extension of meaning, it is applied to anything not 
fixed to its place, or liable to change in its appearance or 
form. Hence, verbs as dependent on circumstances of time, 
will, etc. are termed moving or transferable words, while 
substantive are said to \)q fixed or dead, 

85. The native writer just referred to, in a recent work, 
ffif ^ J^ ^ ¥ IB '^^^ '2^ '^'sau dong pih ki^ on the parts 
of speech and construction of sentences, has extended these 
divisions, by forming the jg ^ h'u zz^, or words not sub- 
tantives, into four classes : — 

1. Adjectives 5i i® ^ i^§^ 1^'^ zz^: — 

Ex. "j^ kau, high. % tu, many, ^ ^aS great. 
1& ti, loio^ f}^ 'sau,fetu. >]> 'siau, small. 

2. Verbs fg ^ ^ «^eh h'u zz^: — 

Ex. f^ tsok, to do, % dze/i, to deliver doion. 

3. P ^ t§ li >^ ^ 'k'eu k'i' 'n\\ 'dza h'u zz^ Under 
this head he gives as examples : — 
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^ tse'? M ^ve \ I'^^^J^rogative and other finals. 

jifc 't'sz, this. ^ 'su, lohich. \ Pronouns and the sign of 

^ gi, he, ^ tsz, of. j the possessive. 

;g zunS very, ^ 'k'6, can, ? a . i o -r -u 

S tsaeS „ i t(;e, ie. } ^^^^^^« * auxihary verbs, 

4.' S ^ ^ ^ k'ong te^eh h'ti zz^ 

Obs. The word tveh is apparently emploj^ed, because conjunctions like 
verbs connect what goes before with what follows. Similarly, in English 
grammar the verb is the copula, while a large class of conjunctions consists of 
such as are termed copulative. The word Sc is prefixed to distinguish these 
particles from verbs. The examples he gives are — 

g| sue, althotigh. jjn zu, Wee. ) 

-fa fan^, hut, ^ zak, as, [► Conjunctions. 

^rh, further, J^n^^then. S * 

^^ fi, it is not. ^ w, what? (^Negative and interroga- 

:^^ peh, not, ^ 'k'i, hoio? j tive adverbs. 

These examples are from the language of boohs. The cor- 
responding words in the dialect loill be found in their places. 

86. The frequent interchange of the parts of speech, and 
the rhythmical construction of sentences, have almost kept 
in concealment among the natives, the classification of which 
words naturally admit. Much attention has been given to 
the successive forms of the characters; the changes that have 
occurred in them, and the principles of their original forma- 
tion have been carefully chronicled; but etymological studies 
have been comparatively neglected. 

The rules of the Wun-chang, or exercises in fine writing 
have mdeed been laid down, but they do not constitute the 
grammar of the language. While grammar is a science still 
unknown to the Chinese, it is a mark of the intelligence of 
our author that he has approached so nearly, as the precedin<r 
article shews to a western classification, and that lie has de- 
fined with precision, ^11 the principal parts of speech. 

The division into parts of speech, and simple and com- 
pound words, gams in distinctness as we leave the books and 
restrict our illustrations to the language of conversation, and 
much more when instead of embracing the universal man- 
darin medium, we aim to exhibit the dialect of a sinc^le 
district. o^*^ 
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For example the words jg kuS igg niing, ^ sang, are in 
the books verbs or nouns according to their position, their 
tones remaining unchanged. In the Shanghai dialect they 
are all verbs, viz. to pass, can, to produce, if they stand 
alone; but the combinations of which they form part are 
often substantives. Ex. 5^ ^ ku' seh, a fault; fg ij nung 
lih, strength; ^ Jg s^ng lo^h^ loork. Ming, B^ which in the 
books is an adjective or verb, must if used as a verb in the 
colloquial have |^ pah appended to it, otherwise it is an 
adjective. Thus instead of terminations invented to carry a 
root through two or more parts of speech, we have two roots 
in opposition for the same purpose. In the following pages 
accordingly, the terms noun, adjective, etc, will be predicated 
of the combined forms each as a whole, and not of its cons- 
tituent words except when viewed independently. 

Section 2. Relation of the dialect to the ivritten language^ 
and to other dialects, 

87. In comparing the dialect with the language of books, 
it will be best to go at once to the oldest. The earliest por- 
tions of the Shu -king, Book of History, date from a period 
that must have been at least 3000 years ago if not previous 
to that of Moses. The occurrence of many of the commonest 
words now found in the colloquial media of China in records 
so ancient, is a sufficient illustration of the remarkable per- 
sistence of the language. It thus appears that many of the 
nouns and pronouns, adjectives and verbs, that formed the 
staple of conversation in the days of Yau and Shun, are 
found not merely in the pages of an old world literature, but 
are still "familiar household words," among the whole Chi- 
nese race. The selected examples which follow are all of con- 
stant use in the Shanghai dialect. 

88. Examples of single words used in combination or 
singly. 

Names of natural objects, animals, &c., 
5c t'ien, heaven. M nioh, moon 0j 'mo, ho7^sc^ 
i^ ifi*, earth, g sing, stars, ^ nieu, ox^ 

v/V niun, man. ill sa», moimtain. ^ yang, sheep. 
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•;JC 'sz, water. j^ 'h6, sea, 

^X, 'liUj/re. j^ 't'sau, grass. 

Divisions of time, 
^ t'sun, spring. B ^Y^^j day. 

g Viau, summer. ^ niob, month. 

3^ t'sieu, autumn^ ^ sGe*, solar year. 
^ tong, lointer. ^ ya*, night. 

Meteorological terms, 
JS fong, WTirf. § 16, thunder. ^ 'u, rain. 

Numbers. 
— ih, one. /; Idh, six. 

^ ni^, ^2i;o. '^ t'sib, 56V6». 

H san, three. /V pah, ei^/^f. 

pg sz^/our. j\^ 'kieu, nine, 

3l 'ng>/^«- + zeh, ifew, 

Cai'dinal points. 
% tong, easf, "^ n^n, south. 

U si, t^es^. 4t poh, wor^/i. 

Verbs. 
^ trng\ to fix. ]^ iiung, caw. 

|§ kwe, return home. /^ 'y^u, Ziare. 

Adjectives. 
5^ ^a^, great. ^ hi, fete. 

Jg 'yon, distant. ]![ dzuk, straight. 

Nouns. 
IP zQe, szTi. JS 'li, ceremony. 

P5 mun, c?oor. ||p sz, poetry. 

Pronoun. 
^' 'ngu, /. 

89. Examples of nouns composed of two characters, or as 
they may be termed, dissyllabic forms. 

;§" ^ pak-sing', the jyeople. Jt ^ z^ng*-tl^, God."" 
5c T t'iew-'au, i^/ie ivorld. %^ Jg^ vong t^ong% phoenix. 
jjE ^ tsung'-nioh, U^ month.f^ |g fah-du*, mocfe of govern- 
^, 59 ts'ong-ming, intelligent. [ment. 

90. Examples of words used in combinations in the dia- 
lect, but not singly. 
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J^ as in ^ ,% 'tiau-niauy birds. 

^ as in ^ ^ t(;ong-ti', empero7\ 

Jip as in jpip ^ zun-ming, the wferior divinities, 
\- \^ fl: as in J|6[ tt tV-io^\ station, , ^'^ 

:y as in :^ fl zz*-'t'i, matter, 

"^ as in ^f J[^ 'k'a-'l, may, can, 

g as in SI nyih-deu, the sun. 

K as in ^ ^ sing-vun, intelligence. \ 

^ as in ^ § soh-su, relate, stories. 
91. These examples, which might if it were necessary, he 
extended to a much greater length, will be sufficient to exhi- 
bit, how the most aucient forms of speech, the primitive words 
of the Chinese race, have maintained their position to the 
present time. In a similar way, the later classics comtem- 
porary with Hebrew literature, and the most flourishing part 
of the Greek, might be shewn to possess in a still greater 
abundance, the materials from which this and other dialects 
have grown into their existing form. But there are also 
many new words; the passage of time must witness changes, 
even in the language of a people so devoted to antiqfuity as 
that of China, It has been- shewn that there has been varia- 
tion in tones, by referring to the pronouncing Dictionaries 
made long since. The natives recognize great diffei-ences in 
modern and ancient sounds, as seen in the rhymes of the Book 
of Odes. Words also have changed; many expressions once 
common have become antiquated, and new ones have appear- 
ed. A reference to colloquial mandarin will illustrate this 
statement, and bring before us another largo portion of the 
materials of the dialect. 

Relation to colloquial Mandarin, 92, The earliest ex- 
amples of this form of Chinese, are found in works of the 
Sung dynasty and in the historical novels. Mencius so re- 
markable among the classic authors, for his picturesque ima- 
gery and the animation of his style, sometimes uses combina- 
tions, such as Jjg ^ i?ang yaw', friend; g g, vs.' 'ki, self; 
seldom found in ancient books, and which may be considered 
as conversational. 
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93. The following are examples selected from the San kwoh 
chi H ^ iS, and Lieh kwoh chi ^Jl S JS> works now five 
hundred years old, of new words not found in the classics, 
and all in common use in our dialect. 

i^ zu^, tree. "$[ ^^^S <^^ «^?^ ^o. 

H k\3h,foot. PS k'iuh, eat. 

IB ze?i, boat. Pij- kiau% call a person. 

^ p'ih, stroke to the left, f g 'long, bring together. 
^ a," take in order. ^g 'za, provoke. 
jU k'au, knock. ifH t^sieu, restrain by holding, v 

^ t'sang, pole a boat.\ 8j| dziau, to look. 
Ij? t'sau, to copy, \. f4 'teu shiver. 
P§ hoh, ca?Z^o. ^ ^i'd^to pull, 

1^6 p6^ to scratch. \ ^ tsiau^, destroy. 

94. Of the following new pr^^iouns, and interrogative ad- 
verbs first found in the historical novels, there is scarcely 
any use made in the Shanghai dialect. 

g gg M. shen' 'mo? lohat'^ J|5 1| M. 'na 'li.^ tvhere? 

if Jg shih 'mo? lohat? ^ ® ch6' ko^ this. 

^ ^ 'tsun 'mo? hoiv'^ ^ t'a', he, 

Obs, The Shanghai pronouns are all different from those, except the mutilat- 
ed form ^ -^5 'flJ 'li'? where? So for the most part those of Fuh-kien ; which 
again difter entirely from those of the Canton dialect as contained in Bridg- 
man's Chrestomathy. Some pronouns are widely spread. Thus, ngo ^ I, 
exists in all these dialects. As a class however, they are among the words 
most liable to variation in colloquial Chinese. 

95. The following examples of double words taken from 
the same works, will further illustrate the extent to which 
mandarin phraseology agrees with that of our dialect. They 
are all such combinations as are not found in the classics, and 
might be increased indefinitely. 

^ ^ niun ka, a man. 
1ft it ti den, lotoer the head, 
^ |g k'e zen, unmoor a boat. 
J|# Mr zz^zun, an hour^ i. e, twelfth of a day, 
JS ^ t&aWka'j shield one's-self 
(c)^ J^ pong dzu-, to assist. 
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IS ft (^) zew tsah, boats; or a boat. / 
t^ ^ 'p'iiig mingS throto away life, v 
^ ^ k'on' kiew% ^o see. 
31; ^ zeh 'seu, maimed hand. ^ 

^ ^ li* ^*, daugerouSj severe^ 
(c)l^ In 'tez si*, minutely. ^' 

JB ^ 'J^a sgI^j explanation. v/ 
S ^ij dzong* Hau, pt^s/i rfoirw, %/" 
^ g kiung* 'dzong, revere. 
^ J^ tsGe* 'hau, t7ery good. 
^ ^ niun* tuh, knoio a person, 
^ P^ (c) t'song' 'zOj join one's hands in respect. 
IS ^ 'tau 'za, fief up on end. 

The characters marked (c) are those that were invented, to represent collo- 
quial words written for the first time. The rest are old classical characters, 
but they are not found in these combinations. 

97. On comparing the old historical novels, with mandarin 
colloquial tales of the present dynasty, such as the well-known 
^^^ Dream of the Bed Chamber , no closer analogy with 
our dialect appears. The style indeed is much more diflfuse, 
being a faithful copy of what real conversation is, and so far 
it is more like provincial dialects. But as to words, the auxi- 
liary particles Tin which the chief changes occur), are pecu- 
liar to mandarin, and the verbs and nouns are the same as 
those of earlier works. 

Thus, ffy tih occurs constantly instead of ;5^ ch, which is 
the moat common sign of the possessive in the Three King- 
doms. As the third personal pronoun, J^ 'na takes the place 
of ^ gi. The word for said, yoh, a term not used in 
conversation, is replaced by |^ Jg shwoh tau, either together 
or apart, 

98. Having thus briefly considered the historical division 
that the dialect admits of, into primitive and modern words, 
something should be added on local terms, constituting the 
remainder. On examination it will be found that the words, 
single and compound, not in mandarin, are few. They can 
scarcely be many more than a hundred. In a list drawn up 
for the purpose by a native, of about 100, a third part con- 
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sisted of verbs, another third part of particles, the rest com- 
prised substantives, adjectives, and words imitative of sounds. 
Many of these belong also, to* the dialects of the neighbour- 
ing cities. In the historieiJ^of Sa-cheu and Sung-kiang, the 
short chapter devoted to the subject of colloquialisms, enum- 
erates several that belong equally to Shdnghdi. They ap- 
pear to have been copied in great part from one work into 
another, and the whole number recorded in each does not 
reach fifty. Those contained in the history of Shanghai, will 
be found in the following pages under the parts of speech to 
which they belong. In Medhurst's Dictionary of the Fuh- 
kien dialect, there are classified lists of about 250 phrases 
peculiar to that province. Some of these however are cor- 
rupted forms of expressions used in the other parts of China. 
99. The neighbouring dialect of Su-ched may be expected 
to have much in common with that of Shdnghdi, The system 
of pronunciation is in general the same, the initial consonants 
forming a hard and soft series, corresponding to the upper 
and lower tones in the southern provinces. The following 
are examples of phrases, the same as those of Shanghai. 
M P? 'na h&ng.? how? ^ ^ veh zz^ it is not. 

@ ^ zz* ka self. ^ W^n hau*, very many. 

^ ^ veh ku^ not so. ^ !JJ ma/i^ 'tiew, little slotoer. 

1ft P§ tsu^-sa*.? what do you?^ g| kti* deu, there. 
iS Ifc ku^ h'ih, a^ present. j@ ^ ku* ku*, that. 

^ tse (m. J), sign of completion. 

^ 'tsz (m. J), sign of past participle. 

^ ku' (m. 65), sign of possessive. 

^ veh (M. ;j;), simple negative. 

^ d&ien (m. ^), all 

Pfsd* (^.^^)?what? 

S^ if IB 'hau 'hau nung, tvell, in a good manner, v--^ 

MM i. '^^^r\g zah 'tsz, having thought of. 

& M li 'la oh li, at home. 

^ ^ zz* ke' (s. seh ke nung), thus. 

In some words very commonly occurring, that dialect dif- 
fers from Shanghai and agrees with mandarin. 
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This, M. Jg >^ che' ku^ s, ^ >h <i* ^^'' 
He, M. ^ t'd. s. ^ i. 

How?M. ig Ji fli 'tsun 'mo yang'? 

Section 3. On the Substajitive. 
100. The native grammarian already introduced to the 
reader defines substantives, or rather substances, tlius 5^ J4 
^ ^y HI* ^ a T'ie7i di* ming veh* ziang' siV zz^ 7i, 
"Heaven, earth, names and things, images, numbers, facts 
and principles;" AWJ^W^^WitW® va?i>eu yiung 
'yen tseh 'yeu k'i 'yew sung, " all things that have form, 
material substances, breath and sound ;" — * -^B W ^ RT is ^ 
ih t'sih 'yen ton 'k'6 '^sz 'ts6, *'all things having any pro- 
perty that can be pointed out;" "^ pf ^ R ^ kia i«7e* tsz 
«eh zz*, "are called substantives." 

"The names of substances," he adds, "may consist of one 
or several characters, which must be arranged in chisses, 
brought under the dominion of the rhythmus, and stored in 
the memory for use when required," Such nouns as express 
the properties of substances he calls ^ ^ 'tsz zz*, "son cha- 
racters," while the names of the substances themselves are 
termd -^ ^ 'mu zz*, "mother characters." Attributes he 
further subdivides into " universal," ^ ^ ^^ ^ k6ng gong* 
'tsz zz*, and ** special," 5R ^£ •?, ^ «eh ze 'tsz zz*. 

Combined and uncomhined substantives, 101. * One of the 
most striking peculiarities of Chinese words, whether nouns, 
verbs or particles, is the strictness with which the laws of 
combination and order are observed. Each dialect has many 
words that can be used with or without an adjunct, and may 
be regarded as purely monosyllabic; another large class em- 
braces such as are never used by the natives, except in appo- 
sition with some other word, and constituting for that dia- 
lect, what may be considered dissyllables. Of the former or 
monosyllabic kind are the following examples (s, c), 
|g van* coohed rice, |g man*, cat, ij^ 'keu, dog, 
^ ylin, clouds, § muh, ink. |g yah, medicine, 

^ 'li, moral law, jl^ me, coal. g sih, snoio, 
102, In construction, these and similar words may be ob- 
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served to remain in an uacombined state. The first word in 
each of the following sentences exemplifies this remark, 

^ ^ J-f "S? '^^ ^^1^ '^^^ '^^^ have you hr ought rice? 

A :^ ""* >BI ^ ^^^^ '^^ ^^ yang^ ku, 7 am a man as well as \ 

^^ )f^ dzieii* yau' du*, let the sleeve be large^ [you. ^^ 

These words may all of them be used in combination, ac- 
cording to some of the laws described in the succeeding para- 
graphs. Thus they appear in dissyllabic forms such as — 

^ fg 'mi ka*, price of rice. ^ A ^^^ mwn^ father. 

103. The other class consists of those words that are ne- 
ver used without an adjunct. For example 355 i, diress, not 
used alone, is found among other combinations in the follow- 
ing. 

3f$ ^ i zong, clothes. ^ ^ pu* i, cotton clothes. 
So also jjt tsz, H zeh, % vong, jg[ 'li, are found in com- 
bination only.\^ 

ijlf ]^ tsz lu, a pig. J5 M '^^^ vong, adopted child. 

XL ?lf kong tsz, the river pig (a fish), 

jg[ ^ 'li veh, presents. ^ nyih zuh, eclipse of the sun. 

104. In construction, the adjuncts unless the rhythmus 
requires it, cannot be omitted. 

^ 3K !^ tsah i zong, put on clothes^ 
^ ^ H 4^ sah tsz lu ku*, poric hutcher. "" 
H 5^ ^ ill i^y^b deu lok san, sun is setting. 
11 M -f^ *su vong 'tsz, let a house. 
3^ JPS ^ song* 'li veh, offer presents. 
Combination. 105, Substantives are formed of two or 
more substantives combined in various ways. If the colloca- 
tion consists of species and genus, the former precedes. 

Ify :j^ p^h zu*, cypress. ^ ^ dz6 «, teapot. 

fe M song zii*, pine. gj g t'ih da^iS iron bullet, 

jg ^ tsieu w, wine chalice^ ^'S^^ ^^^S '^^^'^ ^90- 

tt ;)5- ^ mau'-ta^i* hwo, moutan poeony. ^ 

^ ft |gf jpeh-siang* z^d, pleasure boat, 

i^ ^ ?5 kd-ie7i z^h,/rs^ door-step, v 

^ JJ /S mu tau z^h, grind-stone. ^ 

& i^ (i •?, homr w6' mau'-'tsz, red tasselled hat. 
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Obs. In the last five examples, the first two words constitute the species. 
The word 5 zah requires S^ as its appendage, if there is no specific term 
prefixed. When compounds are formed, the auxiliary word is omitted. In the 
I ast case "X tsz, the auxiliary is retained, or dropped at pleasure. 

106. When the compound substantive formed by juxta- 
position, consists of whole and part, or substance and acci- 
dent or attribute, the former precedes. ^ 

^ )5i 'seu sing, falm of the hand, 

^ 3g 'sen t'au*, gloves. 

:j§ j^ zQ* kun, root of a tree. 

^ 3g zCi* ih, leaves of a tree. 

BM ^ ^^^ f'^b, hair. 

"S" fife 'seu seh, head ornaments. 

107. When two or more substantives, cognate in meaning, 
or in some logical relation, are in apposition, their order de- 
pends on native usage. 

^ § t'sing kioTi*, relations. ^ ,f, sing^ sih, lett^.rsandnetos. 

^ K ka lu*, the road. g fe hu* suh, goods. 

H it y^^S kwong, glory. gj* J^ dz6 bdh, money and silk. 

y&W% ^^^ 1^^^ ^^^S happi7iesSy affluence and age. 

is & Wi ^ 'tsieu suh dz6 k'i% winey lusty riches and anger. 

Obs. i. The primary reason of the order in which these words are used, 
may have been a real or fanciful sequence of ideas, convenience of pronuncia- 
tion, rhythm or caprice; but whatever it was, it is strictly preserved. Should 
another order be adopted, the meaning would not be conveyed. To these and 
other fixed combinations, found in all parts of speech, must in great part be 
attributed, the facility with which a language of monosyllables and tones such 
as the Chinese, is employed as a conversational medium. 

Obs. ii. Many words found in compounds of this sort are inseparable. Thus 
§ kiow* has no other use in the dialect, than to form these combinations. 
As a verb to coinpassianate^ its use is limited to the books. 

Obs. iii. Under this head may be included antithetical substantives (Li- 
ter <b qppogitiSt Premare), of which there are several in common use without a 
particle between them. J^ J^ tsi (elder sister) me' (jyounger do.), sisters ; 
1^ ]^ Ariun (birds), sen' (beasts), animals; 5C M t'ie*« di*, heaven and earth ; 
:^ j@ fu vu', husband and wife ; UJ 7jC A. ^ saw 'sz niun veh, mountains, 
water, men and things .* «3 ^ ^ "X ^ong die» niung 'tsz, copper and silver 
money. 

Obs. iv. Phrases of this sort are not coined ad libitum. They are old forms, 
and the modem Chinese do not allow themselves to make new ones. Each 
dialect has its own traditional arrangement of words, as well as its particular 
mode of enunciating the tones, and its alphabetical variations. But there is 
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in all the dialects, so large a majority of phrases as well as words, common to 
the rest of China, even in that of Fiih-kien, that the identity of the language is 
in no district brought into question by these differences. 

108. Some of these combined foi-ms consist of a substan- 
tive and an enclitic. Of the auxiliary words thus used ^ 
Hsz, 5^ ^eu, are the most common. 

\ • 'fil •? keh 'tsz, a pigeon^ J^ ^ sih 'tsz, matting. 
c/^^lj J^ ^ iwah fah 'tsz, machinery. ^^ 

^ g^ kwe/i* deu, saucepan. ^ g^ lieu deu, pulley, 
W^ |g tse/i deu, bricks. ^ g^ iv6^ deu, tvords, 

^ ^ M kweh-'rh deu, an axle. 

These enclitics are never used in \ke classics ; they form a leading charac- 
teristic of colloquial Chinese. 'Tsz and ^eu give individuality and definiteness 
to the term they qualify. Their proper meaning, so», head, is in these cases 
lost; they help also to fill the rhythm of the sentence, and to distinguish the 
words to which they are appended from other terms like them in sound. The 
enclitic $£ rh, so common in the mandarin provinces, and also in the dialect 
of Hang-cheu, has its place supplied by 'f 'tsz. Nyih 'tsz "J day is 
distinguished from nyih deu Q ^ iJie sun, by the enclitic. 

109. To express a place where persons come and go, the 
words IK deu and j^ dzang are appended to substantives, 

?4 M ^^ ^^i ^^' ^^ alone, expresses small fragments of, 

^ i|3 iioh deu, place of carrying on trade, 

i^ 5^ /ijiau deu, landing place of a bridge. '"^ 

Ji fig 'mo deu, „ „ of a ferry. 

^ ^ 'tu dzang, place of gaming. 

^ j^ h*i dzang, place of seeing plays. 

^ j^ nieu dzang, place of tethering cattle, 

^ }g[ ^ za lih sih, small fragments of firewoods 

110. Verbs and adjectives form compound substantives, 
by taking after them such auxiliaries as gg ^eu, ^ fah and 
]^ t'sa^ 

W Dl SS 'y^^ P^^^* ^^^> there is a way of doing it. 

P§ ^ j^ ^^ 'zii t'suS no place to sit doivn. 

W P§ 1ft fi 'y^^ ^^* ^^^* ^^ ^ ^^ there a xoay of doing it? 

PS P§ i-f J^ ^^ ^^* '^^^^ t'suS no benefit in it, ^ 

JU ^ J^ J^ 'na nung 'hau fah.? hoxo is it good? 

^ g| dzang deu, overplus. 

mj gj, ^ g| dzung' deu, u deu, remainder, v- 
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^ 1R IS l^u zeh deu, a simple^ lionest person. 
^ t^ -? '^'^ '^^^ '^sz, one very p>oor and loretched. ^ 
111. Many of the auxiliary substantives treated of in the 
next section, whose office it is to stand between numerals and 
their nouns, often follow their substantives without a nu- 
meral. A compound is thus formed, in which the sense of 
the classifying jmrticle is often preserved, A piece of is ex- 
pressed by k'we. A bar of by ^iau, 

^ ^ Pi"g k'weS piece of ice. ^ ^ kong diau,. steel spring. ^ 
Ift ft z^n ts^h, hoats, ^ g§ niun deu, a man. ^ 

a^ ;2js; sQ 'pun, books, ^ |E gg'tsz tsang, sheet of paper. ^ 

112. The words ^ fu,. ^ 'seu, f^ tsoh, |g zi^ng*, ^ ^ 
EZ* vu^, % ka, X niun, are appended to substantives to de- 
note agents, trades and professions. 
% ^ kiak i\x) a porter. ^ :^ Iriung 'seu, murderer.^ 
TfC f^, /f!^ E mok tsoh, or moh ziang*, carpenter, v^ 
^ f|? ^ yK E 'sz tsoh, or ni 'sz zidng*, briclclaijer. w 
li Ifi: 3 iSf «3CS:iang* sz* vu*, sJioema/cer. 
S H "^ iSf dze vong sz' vil*, tailor. 
;g ^ tie/i ka, sliop-keeper. |g ^ ze;^ ka, boatman. 
J£' .m A tsoh ng ninu, fisherman, s^- 

^ ?^ A sih za niun, xoood gatherer. [right,) 

;^ ^ tung (easO ka, masifer (who i^laces his guests on the v^ 
M ^ 'li sang, director of rites, ^ ^ sim sang, teacher. 
Obs, In the longer examples, some verbs wilP be found \\iiich enter into 
composition, as those in Art. US. 

113. Verbs and adjectives are frequently compounded in 
the same way as substantives. 

M S ping Qo screen) fong (the wind), a screen. "^ 

^ :^ vu (to sup2Jort)Y8Lm (the hand), hand-rail. ^ 

Pg ^ k'iuh (eat) gioh (food), food, v 

>J> Jl 'siau tsia, yow^ir/ lady. 

•jSr it 'ku (o?rf) 'tong, curiosities, ^ 

^ ft 'hti (cofi^ine) ki* (pkms}, p)cirtner in business. ^ 

llf ^ ^ieri* (^0 p?atV) 'tsz, ^/^e queue, 

^ ^ 2e;ong (-yelloiv) long Oc70^;) ?(;ea.se?. v- 

ilfi Ig t'scu (^0 c?m2(; oz^O t'i* (draiver), a draiver. 
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^ ^ sang {raw) ll (pear*), pears ^ 

:jfg jfX two (floioer) (Jng (rec?), smaZZ apples. ^ 

^ fg kiun bohy (^Aiti) gold-leaf. 

ifSi J^ siang {mutual) hau {goody intimate friends, 

114. The word p^, merely euphonic, is joined to the names 
of persons, both relative and proper. . Thus instead of ^ ^ 
ko ko, elder brother ^ we have in Shanghai p^ ^ ah (r. ^.) 
ku also p^ ^ or ^ ^ ti^ ti^, father. When applied to the 
names of children and others in humble life, either word in 
the proper name may be annexed. 

115. Some examples of foreign words used in the dialect, 
and of colloquial substantives, extracted- fyom the history of 
Shanghai are here appended. 

351 ):}i a p'ie?i^, opiicm. 

^ ^ ka so, Bud^hht priest's rohe. Sanscrit Kashaya. ^' 

IC (c) ^ (c) ki* Im^inrvgs, m. 'ch pang rh. 

Mi IB i^) i^poj i^il' (Jl) ». 'vi) M. i pa. 

>J> ® (c) 'siau non, little boy, 

^ (c) heii^y the king-crab^ rainbow.- ft. kang*, r. jfet hung. 

'^]% (c) ^^Sft^^^il icicles. M. ping chiu^ 'tsz. 

^ ?L (c) ysing 'na, ^oaf 5 milJe. 

•^ (c) k'wan, chopsticks, m. k'wai tsz, ^ 

jg ^ (c) ie^i t'song, chimney. M. yen 't'ung. v^ 

^ Jg 2/a niangj/a^Aer aTicZ mother. M. tie niang. -^ 

Obs. Characters followed by (c) are such as are borrowed, to represent 
purely colloquial words. 

New and colloquial words are usually written on the phonetic principle, as 
may be noticed in the first three examples. Natives differ much in their way 
of writing purely colloquial words, and being never made use of in books, it 
matters little what character is adopted. 

116. The last way of forming compound substantives to 
be exemplified, is by the particle ^H ku*, which coming after 
a verb and noun expresses an agent. 

pg 5ff @ k'iuh Hang ku, (living on imperial rice J, soldiers. 
^ is ffi t'sang zen ku', those loho loorh boats. 
^ BI f@ 'kwcTi tsang'-ku^ account-keeper. 
^'^\^ ma* hwo ku*, floioer -seller, 
W^\^ 1)^ diV \vi\ ferryman. 
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Obs. The common word fij tih and fn books ^ 'ts^ is not used in this 
dialect its place being suppied by \% ku' as in these examples: 

Repetition, 117. Substantives are in some cases repeat- 
ed. Forms indicative of diminutiveness are such as occur in 
the following examples. 

PS "^ S fi '^au ih sing sing, look! there is a star. 

^ ^* i& S& yS"^* ih 'tie^ 'tien, I want a very little, 

118. A few repeated forms occur, with an adjective i)re- 
ceding in opposition. 

m 3^ J^ 6/1* dong d6ng, a dart place. 

^ ^ :% li^iig 'kwong 'kwong, a glimmer of light. 

Obs. Such forms of repetition are rare, except when they express plurality 
(v. Art. 129), In the adjective and verb, they are much more common. See 
also Part III. Eepetition. 

119. The formation of compound substantives, by the sim- 
ple apposition of two or more roots, is also found in other 
languages. English and German contain many examples. 
Substantives, adjectives, and verbs all enter into these forms. 
E. g. hearsay (v. v.), sunset (s, v.), windfall (s. v.), footstool 
(s. s.), farewell (v. adv.), lebe^wohl (do. German), adieu (prep. 
8. Fr. Eng.), addio (do. Ital,), safeguard (a. s.), white-bait (a. 
8.), Kath-haus (s. s.), council-house (s. s.). Though many 
of these words are written without a break, the accent on 
the penultimate indicates, for those that are English, that 
they are compounds. In languages that have an extensive 
system of terminations such as Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit, 
when composition occurs, the constituent roots become one 
word, and the affix of declension, &c. in the word that precedes 
is usually omitted. Thus, in avrddeX^og- and avroxeip the 
simple root axU precedes the word to which it is joined, in one 
case wilh no adjunct, and in the other with the connecting 
vowel 0. In the Latin word resjjublica, reiptihlicce, we have 
two roots in apposition, without the process of declension be- 
ing inteiTupted. Cases of simple juxtaposition such as this, 
are much rarer in the ancient languages than in the modern, 
where the root admits of few variations in its form, 

120. In the development of a language consisting of mo- 
nosyllabic roots, where nothing can be added or altered, some 
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equivalent for terminations and compounds must be expected. 
This want is met in the Indian languages of America, by 
combining several independent roots into one word. If for 
these agglutinated syllables, separate characters were reser- 
ved, it would be a system resembling the Chinese. We have 
in the latter (1), simple apposition of roots, as exemplified 
in articles 105, 106, 107. Second, there is a change of certain 
substantives into mere particles which are appended, depri- 
ved of their primitive meaning, to large classes of words, as 
seen in articles 108, 109, 110. Forms of this second kind 
are usually expressive of simple ideas only ; the others may 
be simple or compound. The terminations of tense and case 
in the classical languages came from the simple apposition 
of separate words. Those of the first, second, and third per- 
sons of a verb are derived for example, from the three cor- 
responding personal pronouns. Obsolete forms preserved in 
the oldest writers countenance this theory. Whether the 
primitive speech of mankind was of this sort, may be matter 
of controversy, but there can be no doubt that the Chinese 
language has this peculiarity. 

121. Variation in tone might be enumerated as a third 
mode of supplying the want of inflexions. Examples in the 
spoken language are however extremely few. In H tsong*, 
to 80Wy and ^ ^ 'tsong 'tsz, seed, the tone differs. But 
even here the enclitic ^ is an inseparable appendage to the 
noun. Some other examples here follow: — 

•— [bJ ih tv^\ one time, [ej ^ iv6 le, come bade, 

H ^ mu' 'tsz, a mill, v M ^ ^^^ ^^h, grind wheat. 

^ i^ k'ie?i* zung, totving-rope, ^ |gf k'ien ze7i, tow a boat, v^ 

^ $f t'ih ting, iron nail, $J ^ ting^ lau, nail fast, 

M ^ yuiig ke, ought, m |^ yung' 'hu, a promise, 

ifg ^ sidng pong, to assist^^/ ^ k^tse^smng^, chief mandn. 

Obs. The superior comma on the right shows where the words whose tone 
varies should receive the quick rising tone, or Shanghai k'u shing. 

Gender. 122. Gender is expressed by auxiliary words 
set apart for the purpose. It being thus merely an instance 
of adjectives and substantives in apposition, the arrangement 
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requires the words descriptive of sex (H nen, ;^ 'nti), or 
gender (djl t'sz, ^ yiong) to precede. 

^ IS fli IS yioug-ki t'sz-ki, a code and hen, 
^" ft ^ IW "? ^^ ^^^^ yio"g sz-tsz, a maZe lionj^ 
^ /^ ne?i niun, husband. tJc S '^^^^^ ^^^^j ^ 9^^^^- 
123. Among the words used in the Shanghai dialect to 
express family relationship are the following: — 
^ ^ ti^ i\k, father, jjjjf ;^ tsi fu, brother -in-law^ 

P^ jyg| ah 'ma, mother. ^ ^ tJc sun 'ni5, grand daughter, 
P^ j^ ah 'n^, grandmother: ^ $g nga^ sang, sister's son, 
fS f6 pa^ pah, e?Je5^ W7ic?e. ^ Jf 'nti sih, son-in-lato. 
^ ^K ya- s^hj younger do. j^ jf^ kii mo, husband's sister. 
Jg fl niang gieu^, mother's j^ Jg ku niAng, father's sister. 

brother. p^ JH ah f, 2(;//e's sister, 

^ ^ dzang* niun, /af/ier- p^ 4$ ah sau, brother's wife. 

in-laio. ^ Ji} dzang* ?7?., mother An-laio . ^ 

jjg IJif sing vu, daughter-in P^ ^ ah dzeh, brother's son. 

lata, ^\, ^ nga^ kong, mother's fa- 

P^ jjjj^ ah tsv^elder sister. titer. 

jjjjc j^ me' me', younger do.* 5^ ^ ng^ bu, mother's mother. 
Number. 124. The form of the substantives in the sin- 
gular and plural is the same. The auxiliary adjectives and 
adverbs used to express plurality are placed some before and 
some after their words. Tsdng', til hau\ 'hau 'ki, and td 
precede their noun. Dz(!n, t'dh, invariably follow their words. 

125. ^ tsong* precedes its noun and expresses univer- 
sality. 

^ IS" ]!^ tsong* pak sing*, all the people. 
^ jjL PSf tsong' tve^ a, all you persons. 

126. ^ 1^ tu hau% and 'hau 'ki Jj ^ describe a great 
number or several. Being double inseparable particles, they 
form a complete member of a sentence alone, and therefore can 
be separated from their words, and placed afterwards with 
a copula and a terminating particle. 

* In the books 2/ong, t'sz, are restricted to birds, and 9pC J^"^g' ^^^^ til 
men' to aninals. In the colloquinl of llii'^ ])art of (.'liina, the pair of words 
above are used in all cases. 
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^ 1^ ^ y tu hau* meh zz^, a great many things. 

# ^ W ^ W Ji meh zz* ''y&xi tu hau^ la, there are very 

many things. 
^? M ^ A ^^^^^ 'ki kti' niun, a good many men. 
A W iff M ^ ^^^^ 'y^^ '^^^ 'ki k^S there are several men, 

127. ^ tu, seve7*al, like tsong'^ cannot form a complete 
member of a sentence alone, and therefore precedes its word. 
It is used extensively with the specific substantive particles 
already alluded to. Tlie word tu, many, retains its old sound 
ta for this use. 

M ^ ^ fV ^ 'mdtsztakiun'tse, /^a^?e&o^«^^ise^;cra?ca^^^e«. 
^ |e| ta ive\ several times. 

^ ^g g Jpg ta ku* koh du*, or ta koh, several kingdoms, 
^ >^ ^ Ig" ta kti* sell iob% many sentences, 

128. The words ^, ^, dzew, t'oh following their sub- 
stantives, usually from tlie first word in the concluding mem- 
ber of the jn'oposition. 

:?R P^ ^ ^ W '^^ 1^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ y^^9 there are both rice and 

meat. 
A ^l&M Wi ^^"^ ^2^^* '^^ k'07i' hi^, they are all looking 
oi the play, 

Obs. Pronunciation places tliese auxiliary particles in closer union with 
the following word, than with their own noun. Yet the rhythmus often at- 
tracts the two members into one sentence. E. g. 

^ A ^ W ^^^^ '^^ ^'^^ V®^> ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ loomen are all there. 
'^ M ^^ kwe/i 'fu dz6?^ 'hau, the mandarins are all good, 

129. The plural is also formed by repetition. 

A A 3}J ^ niun niun le 'tse, the men are all come. 
P ^ dk ^ kok kok t'a* bing, nations all at peace. 
ill: IS: fii fii sz* sz* de/ de% age after age. 

Case. 130. The genitive or possessive case is expressed 
by f@ ku*. It corresponds to ^ tih,M. ^ ge, d^ Fuhkien, ^@ 
ko*, Canton. 

^ ^M Mi^ ku' sang k'i', his voice. 

?£ "1^ ^ SH bw6 ku* 'nu>deu, the buds ofjloivers^ 

A ^ M ?L ^^^^ ku^ mic7i* 'k'ong, the human face. 
Obs. When the possessive particle is omitted, a compound substantive is 
formed, as hw6 'nu deu,^^w^;- buds. Here no transposition is necessary, the 
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predicated part standing last in both cases. English idiom placing the sub- 
ject after the possessive particle, also requires the definite article to begin the 
sentence, *' the buds of flowers." When the constituent words are not adapted 
to form a compound substantive, as in the first of the examples above, the 
particle is always retained. 

131. The objective case has no particle to mark it. It is 
known by position, coming after the verb. The nominative 
always precedes the verb. 

^ ^ Sf fli 'ngu kau' su* na^, I tell you. 

5g ^ — Tjsi s6ng 'ngu ih 'pun, give me a booh 

^ H M A veh yau' mo* niun, do not rail at people. 

-& Df ^ i& ^ kau* su' i 'la 'tse, I have told him. 

132. Only the verb fj w;6*, to say^ requires a particle to 
precede the objective noun. The words ^, ^^ 5S[> *'^S ^S 
t'eh, may either of them be employed, 

^ # mis 'ng^ t'i* nd' wo', I tell you. 
JcS fi^ IS 5[5 ^ t'eh 1 106' meh 'tse, tell him. 
ft ^ IS ^ ^ teM wo' 'la 'tse, have told him. 

Obs. This verb being intransitive, and standing last, leaves the substantive 
ungovemed, and renders a preposition necessary. So in iJnglish say requires 
to after it. In Latin, the noun is pot in the dative witbont a preposition, as 
dieo vobis, 

133. The sign of the dative in da mihi, and give it to me 
is omitted. The euphonic particle 'la ^ is used to fill up 
the rhythmus. 

S ^ "^ @f V^^ *^S^ ^^ ^^S 9^^^ ^^ ^^^* 
t8 IS & ^ V^^ ^^^ '^^ '°g*^> ?*^^ ^^^ *'*^^- 
iS IS ^ BS P^^ ^^^* '°g^ k'iuh, ditto, 
is ;fc ^ 5[5 ^ P^h tsz 'ngu meh 'tse, give it to me. 
^^Hl "S^ ik M peh 'Id i 'la 'tse, have given it him^ 
Obs. i. In English to is omitted or not at pleasure. Such datives as occur 
in Gloria Fatrii dedicated to the interests of truths my love to you^ cannot be ex- 



Obs. ii. In the example peh 'ngu ih ku', the dative comes next to the vei-b, 
while in the following sentence, the object precedes it. These differences of 
position are occasioned by the rhythmus. 

134. To a place is expressed by p] tau*, usually with a 
verb of motion following the substantive. 

?») Mi^^^ tau* Su-tseu k'i^ 'tse, gone to Su-cheK 
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M I|# i?0 -t ^ 'ki zz tau^ Zong^ 'he, 2«;7ie7i did you come 

to Shdnglidi? 
S'J Jt M J^ liK P§ tau^ 't'sz di* le tsu* sa ? what do you 

come to dol 

135. Motion from or hy (ablative) is expressed by g zz-, 
^ zong, ^ yen or ^7 'tang. The last of these is most fre- 
quently employed, 

#T P§ >P ^' ^ 'tang sa^ 22 dong le? tohence do you come ? 
is tk }^ ^ 'tang ku' pieTi 'tseu, go that tvay. v- 

^ H ^ pj M ^1 dzong di^ dah tau* oh 'If, from hence 
home, 

136. The sense of for ^ instead of is given by several par- 
ticles, #, f^, f^ ^, 3i3J, M, ^'h d«; cU t'U t'uh and to^% are 
all in use, 

ES 5? "^ M t'uh 'ngu k'i^ 'ma, go and huyfor me. 

M i,^^^ ^^^* tsz 'ngti lau — on my account — . [you. 

# 11 liR ^ fS^'i' nong tsu^ sdng laeh^ do ivorh instead of 

137. In and at (locative case) are expressed by ^j Ji leh 
la and ^ 'la before, and ^ 'll or ^ |^ li h'iang^, after the 
fsubstantives, (m. ^£ tsai^ prefixed, ^, ^, pft, 'li^ nui^ chong 
suffixes.) 

^ i4 M SI veh 'Id oh 'll, not at home. 

SjifL±W veh 'la Z6ng^'he, not at Shanghai. 

If S ^ «& i£ leh 'la veh leh la? at home or not ? 

^ WJ^ veh leh/Il, not at home. 

PS ^TI ^ tsz* likung fu, wzere luords. 

>& ^ IpiJ sing 'li h'iang, in the mind. 

138. With, of (insWmental case) are expressed by the 
verb, ta/i (also na?i west of Shanghai), or no, to bring, pre- 
ceding the noun and a verb following it. (m, ]^ tsiang, ^ 
pa ; in books, J^ 'i), and by the suffix f@ ku, which usually 
takes a verb between it and the noun. 

. $a JI J^ §!l ta?i tau le kweh (koh), cut it toith a hnife. 
^ ^ >J^ sih tsu* ku*, made of tin. 

139. In expressing hy (instrumental case), the auxiliary 
verb peh 4§ precedes the instrumental noun, and the princi- 
pal verb with or without its regimen follows (m. -gj^ pei): 
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Wt i^M ^9 ^ P^^ ^^ y^ niang tsah b6% he toas reproved 
by his parents, 

140. Along loith is expressed by t'eh ilijj, t'l ^ and (^ 
^6ng. The governed noun is followed by ih dau — \% to- 
gether. This appendage is sometimes omitted, when [^ is 
used. 

liiS fi^ "^ i'^ -^ t'eh i ih dau k'i% go loith Mm. 
IhI ?? 1'lt !^ <6ng 'ngu 'ni pau^, go tuith tcs. 
# f§ — l^ ^ t'i' 'ngii ih dau k'i*, ^o i^i% we. 
fIS icS It 1i^ Ji8 ^ '"Si» t'e^i ^^»g tsu'^ang 'yeu, I loill be 
your friend. 

141. As a sign of the vocative, the suffix p^ a is some- 
times used. :^ 51 IW ^^^ h'iung a, brother (addressed to 
strangers as a friendly salutation). 

142. Case particles in other languages. Prepositions 
standing before the noun, and terminations making up one 
word with the root, are used together in the classical lan- 
guages to express case; and very frequently the suffixes alone. 
In the modern European languages, suffixes are much less 
used, prepositions performing the office of case particles. In 
the Tartar languages, the particles called in other languages 
prej^ositions, come after their words, and are therefore called 
postpositions. In Manchu, the oblique cases, four in number, 
are formed by suffixes selected from this class of particles. 
When written they are joined to the noun or not at pleasure, 
and may all be used independently as particles. Thus it 
appears that the Chinese in using separate case particles, 
some before and some after, the nouns^to which they belong, 
do not depart from the practice common to other races. 

143. Premare's method of illustrating one by one, the 
words most important in a grammatical view, by numerous 
exam2)les, is here followed in regard to some commonly used 
nouns. 

P 'k'eu, onoiUh^ an opening. It is only used in combination. 
P ^ 'k'eu yun, sjnecli. p :J; 'k'eu ^z^, fluency, v 
p ^ )g» ^^ 'k'eu 'zz sing fi, plausible but not sincere. 
H X K& n sa?i t'so ]u' 'k'eu, ivhere three roads meet. 
P Bjl a! fiu 'k'^'^i ^^^"^ ^^^^ '^^^h colloquial particles. 
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"^ n i 1^ ih 'k'eu 't u bah, allhe says is in the dialect. - 
P5 n inua 'k'eii, opeyiing.s^^, p 'he Veu, sea-port. ' 
^^ ?! P Pf Dzo' p'u^ 'k'eu tszS Hdng-clieu bay, 
P ifii |!S S 'l^'eu soh^bing, tvords without foundation, ^ 
W P ^ >& 'y^^ 'k'eu w-sing, speaJcing without thinking^ 

mere words, 
— P P$ ^ ih 'k'eu ngau ding^, spoJce decisively. 

144, ^ k'i^ I. Breath, vapour, 

M U t'eu k'V^io breathe, i^ ^ tV k'iS climate, 
Wt M sak 'ki"^ moisture. ^ ^ do?^* k'i^ to die. 

2, Anger, 

^ ^ IS 'za k'i* nong*, provoke you. 

^ ^M Mi ^6^ yau* dong^ k'iS do not be angry. 

^ JS ^ k'i* sah 'ngu, provoke me greatly. 

3. Manner J expression, meaning, 

1^ ^ ^ P^ 2^ang k'i' 16 lau, beautifully ornamented. 
V^ M^ ^ zun k'i^ iv^ zen, ^7ie likeness is perfect, 
^ ^ ^ M ^^^ y^^ ^^'^^^ 1^'iS <^o ^^ot stand on ceremony. 
i^ W SS ^ ^u* 'j/eu foh k'r, has great happiness, 

145, jgi sing, heart, mind. 

a^iiL S J: sing 'la sft Iong% attend to your booh. '- - 

i& X ^ 6 f® s^^g 'Ji ming bak ku*, has an intelligent 

mind. 
Si >& ^ J!& ^^^ sing wah 'tai^, mmc? sfi^ oti schemes. 
^ >5j ® >B^ >h >&j *oiig sing, lieu sing, 'siau sing, pay 

attention. 
^ >& ^ !tt dzing* sing gih lih, do your utmost. 
M i^ >& iSr 'liang dSlit sing sz, double-minded. 
& ^ >& JgL J^ak fi^ sing sz, p>lanning in vain. 
— jgi — ' ;g: ih sing ih niaTi^, all intent upon. 
Ht >& ii! St ^ dzuh sing dzuh tu dzang, honest, sincere. 
)& >& ^ i^ sing sing 'tsu nia?i, resolutely intent on. 
^ J3H iS* >& t'suk 'tail tsong sing, faithfid. 

146, ^ 'sen, 7ia»rf, a» artisan. 

Ji ^/J"^. zong* 'seu 'au 'seu, superior and inferior 

workmen. 
Wi ^ ^ ^ 76ng 'seu veh tuh, may not put hand to it. 
i^ it Jifl ^ 'sen mong kiah Ion, confused and tvrong, ^ 
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^ ^ t'sing 'sen, toith Ms own hand^ 
^^^m^S^cT Si^ 'seu j\an tso Vien 'an moh, one 
hand cannot cover the eyes of all the world. 
i^/e- >^S^^^ ^^*^&- 3 ^ ii^ M ' psbb-^tsen gieu dze, ii;a?iif money loithout earn- 
^^Ur^y^^^"^ i^9 it' 

§S ^ poog 'seu, assistants ^ ^ dze7j 'seu, /rom AawcZ 
to hand, 

147. ^ vun% dtity, divisions. 

+ ^ ^ -^ ^ ^^li vun* It ih vun^, owe ^en^7t, ^^ 
^ ^5 ^ ^ niiDg vun*, 'pun vun*, duties. ^ 

^ ^ tsuh Yxxn^ an office. 

— ^^ ^ ih s«ng 071 vun^, do my duty a tvhole lifetime. 
^ ^ '^ ^ v^^* 'su tong ze/i, as m rft^fy bound. 

148. HI ^eu, /iearf. 

PS M P§ BS ^ deu m 'nau, tvithout order. 

SS n "§" M ^eu ni* pah 'li, aiow^ 200 Chinese miles. 

M 11^ A ® 'ki hau^ niun deu.? Aow; TTiaTiy men'^ 

^ fil 'k'i deu, at the heginning. 

ES SS J^ J^ ^eu deu 'zz dau', it is all reasonable. 

J 49. gg nga7^, eye^ a point, a small hole. 

•"• BR ^ ^ ih ngaw veh t'so, quite right. 

BR BW ^ if 'Dga?i tsing veh 'haii, his eyes are bad. 

M f# "^ B^ tseh tuh ih 'ngaTi, only a very little. 

BR is ^ A/^g^^2. ti m niuD, thinks none so good as he. 

150. g moh, eye, 

SI g ^eu moh, chief. "^ |g g tsang' moh, accounts. ^ 
B5 @J|nga?i moh, eyes. •' ^ @ su' moh, numbers. 
:/C If iK'^g ^a' kwa?i tsih moh, ini^rtant doctrine. 

151. ;[g 'ti, bottom. 

^ J§^ nioh 'ti, e?2rf of month. ^ ^ nien 'ti, e7id of year. 
%L iS T ^z 'ti 'au, secretly. 
|g fi 'ti 'h, a^ j?Ae 6o^^o7?i. 

iS T i^ JiE '^^ '^^ '^^^^* ^'o^g> ^<> inform secretly. i 

iS M /?> ^ '*^i mien' peh ?2, Aear^ a^zc? Zoo/t*** tio^ agreeing. 
lit ^'J IS dzuk tau^ 'ti, ifo ^Ae ewe?. 
BSI /S T kiak 'ti 'au, tmrfer the feet. 

152. The following substantives combine with the cardi- 
nal points to form nouns of place. They are arranged in the 
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order of their frequency, ^g, ^ ^, ffi, j§, -f, fig, :^, lia^iS 
pe?i' hsLTi, mie?i*, pie??, 'sen, ^eu, fong. Oue or two examples 
will suffice to explain this usage. 
M ^ y\y y^lS ^^ng ip^n^ hiin, long mie7i% 071 the eastern side. 

The combinations with ^ 'li, loithin^ include two other 
words which here appended, [pj; #, ®, J§, 5J, hldng^, sz% 
mie?i', pie^i, ^eu. 

Thus, H |f|J, S M. 'li h'iang^, 'If mie?iS inside. 

Obs. Other words, such as the demonstrative pronouns, and some of the 
prepositions form similar combinations, as will be afterwards seen. 

Section 4. On numercd particles and auxiliary s\d)stantive8. 

153. Under his head, are included the classifj^ing parti- 
cles, called by some writers numerals, with weigths and mea- 
sures, and any parts not being themselves full appellative 
nouns, into which substantives admit of being divided, 

Obs. i. The distinctive numeral particles applied to different substantives, 
belonging as they do themselves to that class of words, could not be placed 
with propriety among or after the adjectives ; yet their Syntax is sufficiently 
unlike that of the substantive to require them to be placed apart. 

Obs. ii. A comprehensive classification of substantives has been presented 
to philologists, by Dr. Legse in his " Letters on the rendering of the name God 
in Chinese," Hongkong, 1850. Several useful terms are there introduced, 
partly from Nordheimer, but a place for the nouns now under discussion is 
not provided for except under class (4). The classes into which common 
nouns or nouns not proper are there divided, are — 

1. "Appellative or generic nouns, or names of species of individual exis- 
tence, e. g. man, mountain, tree, house, garment." Here shape and substance 
are both included, and the indefinite article can be prefixed in all cases. 

2. "Material nouns, e. g. corn, gold, water." Here matter only is em- 
braced, while the limitation of form must bo supplied by other words, as "a 
bushel of corn," "a handful^pf gold," "a cup of water," "a sceptre of iron.* 
Nordheimer, Hebrew Grammar, vol. II. 790, invents no name for the former 
words in these cases, merely saying that the second hmits the first in meaning. 
He considers them all concrete nouns. 

3. "Collective nouns, or nouns which though singular in form, yet express 
a multitude." 

4. "Abstract nouns or name's of qualities or modes of existence, abstracted 
from the object with which they are in combination." Numeral particles and 
nouns of ineasure and shape must be placed here, although they are thereby 
associated \vith a multitude of mental and moral terms, with which they have 
little in common. Abstract nouns might form two classes distinguished as 
material and moral. 

5. "Relative nouns, e.g. father, king." Since the second class material 
nouns furnishes the matter of which the wo/ds 'bushel,' 'handful,' 'cup,' etc* 
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supply the form, perhaps these auxiliary words should be called formal nouns, 
and form a sixth class. 

154. The classes (1), (2), (5) audpart of (4), are embrac- 
ed in the preceding section. The remainder form the subject 
of the present. With regard to their use, combined with the 
numeral, they cover the ground of the article a, an in the 
class, and of the auxiliary words, in the second. 

Thus, a mountain, — ' J^ llj ih zu' saw. 

Call a man, -^ — 'l^ A 35 kau' ih ku* niun le. 

Two measures of rice,^ S^ ^ ni* 'teu 'mi. 

A cup of cold water, — i%}^ itCi^ 'we?i 'lang 'sz. 

Obs. In Hebrew no word like of is necessary, e. g. shfibet (constr.) barzel, 
a sceptre of iron. Lat. virga ferrea. 

155. The number and the auxiliary word are both necessary 
to the idiom, but the latter is sometimes used alone after the 
substantive, as noticed in Art. 111. Yet in this case, the 
same construction is admissible. Thus we have, 

S K M K 'liang kan vong kaw, ttoo rooms, 

ffi i^ iW i^ liang diau kong diau, two steel springs. 

H ft IS ft saw tsah zen tsah, three boats. 

156. The distinctive numeral particles, or those employed 
with the appellative or generic nouns, here follow. 

@ ku' (keu*), of men, fish, cash, dials, collars, and all rela- 
tive terms. 
JS'k^u, of pearls. 

i^ kun (root), of candles, hairs, trees, masts, bamboos. 
^ kwtn (pipe), of flutes, pencils. 
P 'k'eu (mouth), of coffins, men '(as consumers). 
5f4 k'u, of plants, trees, roots, H 5f4 W s^** ^'^ ^^S ^ trees. 
^ k'we*, of stones, bricks, dollars. 
^ }cie7i^, of garments, affairs, news, things. 
5^ ^eu, of men, of cattle (when reckoned by heads). 
|g 'ting, of sedan chairs, hats, unbrellas, curtains. 
^ 'tu, of single flowers. 

Jg tung, of candles, lights, — S >J(C ih tung 'hu, a UgJit. 
^ 't'u, of walls, — ^ 3g ih 't'u dziang, a xoall 
^ ^iau, of snakes, dragons, bridges, ropes, roads. 
^ 'p6 (hold in hand), of chairs, knives, fans, wine bowls. 
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:^ 'pun (root), of books, account books, plays. 

gC p'ih, of horses (^ is more common.) 

^ mien, of mirrors, brass and skin gongs. 

Jg fob, of pictures, maps. 

^ fong, of letters, — ^ ff ih fong sing^ a Utter. 

'% vun, of cash, (f@ is more common). 

% ts^h, of birds, quadrupeds, tables, temples, hands, feet, 

watches, shoes, clocks, eyes, ears, vessels. 
^ 'tsa7^, of lamps. 
j^ tsong, of matters. 
@ 'tsong, of matters. 
^ tsz, of pencils, branches, stalks. 
^ ziV, of houses, mountains, pagodas. 
m zung, of carriages, 
m yo?i, of dollars. 
i^ yang% of affixirs, matters. 
^ Jg /iang^, of things, matters. Also g sing, of things. 

Obs. i. The office of these substantive particles is simply indicative. The 
reason of their application to particular words is custom only, but etymologi- 
cal connection is sometimes traceable as in ^ to dose v/p^ 51 is applied to ' 
men only as a suffix. 

Obs. ii. All generic and relative nouns are here included. They are dis- 
tinguished in Euglish from material nouns by taking the plural, and admitting 
tf, ««, before them. 

Obs. iii. These words differ frequently, in their application to particular 
nouns, from the usage of other parts of the country. A native of Fuh-kien 
would laugh to hear ^ tsah, instead of i(% tsz, applied to hands and Aset. 
In mandarin j^ vi', is the distinctive particle for fish instead of j^ ku', 
which is employed in this dialect. 

Obs. iv. Most of these particles are employed in mandarin. They are used 
sparingly in the historical novels, because the semi-colloquial, semi-literary 
style of those works only occasionally expands into full conversational idiom. 
When it does so, they are always found. 

157, The next class of the auxiliary substantives are such 
as are significant, or retain their meaning when translated 
into English, giving to their substantives, which are either 
material nouns or are construed as such, limitations of form 
and quantity. 

Obs. Weights and measures, names of vessels, divisions of books, etc., 
though belonging to the significant auxiliary particles, will be placed separa- 
tely (see Art. 158-160). 
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^ kaw, a room offi house, ih kan vong deu, a room. 

P 'k'eu, moutliful 0/ breath, words, rice. 

'gj kti', a sentence of speech, ih ku seh too^, 

^ kuw., rod of bamboo for fishing, ih kCm diau* \un, 

^ k'u, pluck up a heap of grass, ^ah ih k'u 't'sau. 

^ k'we% apiece o/land, meat, silver. 

^ 'k'wun (to roll), a faggot 0/ wood. 

jg ZcicJh, play a game at chess, tsoh ih gioh gi. [thing. 

|g 'nga?i (eye) ZioZe^ tw nets, of nails, cash, a ZiV^Ze of any 

fB^ tari* (to carry), a load 0/ anything, ih ta;** meli zz^ 

1,!^ 'tien, drop of ink, Uttle of anything. 

}§ t'ong, how many lct7ids o/food, 'ki t'ong va7i*. 

Jg tun, heap q/* earth, rubbish. 

:^ ^e, a 5<a^e o/* plays, ^afeZe of wine, food. 

^ ^eu, bring an end of rope, tan ih deu zung. 

^ riau, long piece q/*iron, wood, string of cash. 

If ^07ij piece cwf ojf, of wood, string, etc. 

^ 'pa?t, half sheet of paper. . 

^ pau (to wrap) a parcel^ bundle of cotton, sugar. 

^ 'p6, handful of rice, ih 'p6 'mi. 

25 p'a*, division of things, Jcind of men, customs. 

j^ p'iew^, apiece 0/ elegant composition, ihp'ie/i vun ts^ng. 

}y p'iew, ^lece of gold, ih p'ie?^ kiun 'tsz. 

/£ p'ih, jptece 0/ cloth. 

If p'u (to spread), covering 0/* carpets, coverlids. 

P5 mun (touch-hole), piece of artillery. 

U 'nieu, san 'nieu zung, three sZi:ei?iS of string. 

-i;^ fong (square), apiece 0/ cloth, land, ih fong ti bi. 

^ fong, a packet of silver, ih fong niung Hsz. 

^ 'seu, ih 'seu ni, handful of earth, 

^ tsang (to extend), sZiee^ of paper. 

Hi tsih, Zmo^ 0/ bamboo, yom^ 0/ finger. 

^ t's^Ti, string of lowers, cash, beads. 

^ t'soTi, ??iea? of rice. 

lA dzoh (rollers), map on roller's, ih giohic;©^, a picture, . 

j^ dzih (mat), party at dinner. 

/^ se?j^, open one leaf of the door, ih s^n' mun, k'e k'e. 
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;g; zong, layers 0/ books, dress. 
^ zung, story of pagodas, ste^os of ladders. 
P$ dzun', gust o/wind, sJiotver q/'rain. 
d^ ih, leaf of grass, flowers, ih ih 't'sau, a blade of grass. 
" m 2/on, small cake of meat, medicine. 
U lib, seed of corn. 

Obs. i. Words expressing kind of, sort of^ such as ^ >^ M tsong y^^ng^ 
sing, have been placed with those particles that are simply indicative, because 
they are applied to nouns complete in their form and organization, e. g. ^ 
Q ^ i 'tsong niun, that so-t of man; ^ ^ -p* fa ^i' ^J^g zz' 't'i, this sort of 
thing. Having a significance of their own, they should also be mentioned here, 

Obs. ii. Material nouns often in English become generic;, assuming the 
plural termination, and when singular the indefinite article, e. g, earth, stone, 
etc. In Chinese, if we wish to speak of a stone, the affix ^ must be used, 
and 5S prefixed. Some words need only the auxiliary prefix, e. g. ^^ J^ J^ 
ih k'wa' me, a piece of 09al. 

Obs. iii. Some auxiliaries as J^ are found both in the significant and sim- 
ply indicative class; a circumstance which suggests that all the particles in the 
former table had a meaning of their own originally, though now in some in- 
stances not to be traced. 

Obs. iv. A few verbs are found among these words, viz. JE? ®9 fi? ^Li 
Sk> IS; they are here to be construed as substantives. In English, verbs 
construed as nouns are very numerous, e. g. hold, handle, touch, walk, roll. 

Obs. V. The examples given in the table, are sufficient to shew that for this 
class of nouns English usage is similar, except that the particle of must be in- 
serted. It is different with the words of the former table, for which there is 
no equivalent idiom in English. These tw^o kinds of auxiliaries should there" 
fore be keep distinct. 

158, The definite subdivisions of material nouns will now 
be noticed. It is not only the numeral particles and the other 
auxiliaries, as registered in the two preceding articles, that in- 
tervene between numbers and their substantives. Many- 
nouns are divisible into several parts, which have appropriate 
names and may be used as the words of the preceding table. 
The most useful names of divisions are here given, and first 
those of books and characters. 

Divisions of books. Strokes of characters. 

^ kii^, sentence. ^^ 'tien ^ 

15 tsih, verse. f Ij wkh. — 

^ tsi', cohimn. ^ 'zft | j 

fy Aong, column. glj t'iuh \ '' 
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^ tsang, leaf. fg P'il^ / 

^ yih, a leaf. \% nali ^ 

^ tsang, section. ^ t'iau y 

•g" 'seu, ode. j^ fall J 

j^ p'ie^i, chapter. 

^ 'pun, volume. |g k'ion, smaZ? circle. O 

Obs, These words do not take any numeral particle. Thus in giring direc- 
i ons to a scholar to write the character § 'zeu, a teacher would say —* jft^ 
tH ^j iiil T*^ 3St 2^ ihp'ih, saw tie«, man', 'au 'ti yen*, zb*. The eight 
strokes given above are all contained in the character ^* Information on 
this subject is given in Dr. Bridgman's Chinese Chrestomathy and other works. 

159, The most common names of vessels of capacity are 
the following. 

i% "w^n, botvl jl -p&d, tray. 

^ Uan, ib. ^ 'tong, bucket. 

^ ;>un, a plate. jg Aah, casket. 

^ kong, large jar. H siang, chest. 

M pang'j pitcher. \^ ^ la??, basket^ 

^ i?ing, bottle^ jar. || 'lieu, small hamper. W 

Obs. These words are used as the auxiliary particles of that which is con- 
tained in them. But if they are construed as independent substantives they 
all take ^ as their distinctive particle. Thus we find, — f^ fifij — * J)(8 ^, 
ih tsah w^«, a cup ; ih wew dzo', a ei(p of tea, 

160, Of definite measures, the following are in common 

use. 

Land and Long Measure. Dry Measure. 
t\ meu, 240 square pd'. J^ 6ah, 10 tetc. 
Hi dza?iS 90 7^ =[. 'teu, 10 sung. 

M 'li, 360 piV. J\ sung, a 2nnt. 

i^ pu', five feet. ^ keh, tenth of a pint. 

^ zang*, ten feet. ^j; t'sau, 100th of keh. 

fi t'sshjoot (14Eng. in. taylor's ft., lO^in. carpenter's ft.) 
nj* t'sun% tenth of a foot. 
^ fun, tenth of a fsun\ 

Weights. 
^9 tan^, pecul. f^ koh, 10 cents. 

Jy kiun, catt7j. ^ fun, 1 cent. 
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M 'li^ng, tael. 


^ Zt^u, ^e/i^/i of fun. 


^ dzie^i, mace. 


3|g li, ^e?i^/i 0/ Ziaw. 


Measur 


es of time. 


f^ de', generation. 


1^ 'tie^i, liour (with Sf). 


IS szS ii. 


^Ij k'uh, J liow\ 


^ niew, year. 


^ fuDy minute^ 


asaeS V6. 


j^l; miau, second. ' 


H nyih, day. 


-^ h'ih, in&tant. 



Obs. flip zz, Aoiir, and ^ nioh, wow<7», are here omitted, because they usu- 
ally take 'Q before them. This must be to distinguish them from word^ 
similar in sound, or from their own other senses. 

161. Collective auxiliary nouns varying through all the 
forms of plurality, from a pair to a multitude^ here follow: — 

^Sj kii' sentence of words-. 

$jS lieTj pair of corresponding sentences of poetry. 

^ song, pair of shoes. [fowls. 

^ te*, opposite pair q/* candles, geese, ih de' "ki^pair of 

JJ3; 'ku, 2 or 3 in trade; sa7i 'ku k'e, divide between three. 

^ pa, a pile or raft of timber, roxo of trees. 

1^ ^e', a rank of soldiers, ih de ping. 

^ t'ih, parcel often pencils, ih t'ih pih. 

7J tau, 100 sheets of paper, ih tau Hsz. 

Ji tsu, bundle o/* incense, ih tsG h'iang. 

g t'au*, covtrful of books, ih t'au*, su. 

$ t'sew, chain of 1,000 cash. 

§ Mun,/oc7c 0/ birds, beasts, ih giun 'tiau. 

glj fu*, suit 0/ clothes, ih fu^ i zong. 

|=P-Jk>n g, vows q / 'birdo fl)ring , -tr ees, 

162. From the list here given, it appears that there are 
at least 130 of these imperfect substantives, almost all in 
common use. They admit of a fourfold division. 

I. Of the first kind, whose office is simply indicative of 
appellative nouns, or distinctive to some extent of classes, 
there are upwards of 30. A few examples are appended. 

— P ;[§ ;^ ih 'k'eu kwcTi ze, a coffin. 

^ — ^ :fg 'zau ih diau giau, build a bridge. 
^ — :k ^i sah ih tsah ki, Idll a fowl. 

— ^^ :^ 3^ ih tsz du* pib, a large pencil. 
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Obs. i. At first sight, these words look like a capricious superfluity of ar- 
ticles, arising merely from a fondness for multiplying words. They appear 
appropriate in a language, where there is so much arbitrary classification, and 
so little exhibition of the power of generalizing by means of deep and com- ' 
prehensive principles. Here are thirty words made use of, where one would 
be sufficient. It should however be remembered, that when used as adverbs* 
there is great clearness given to the conception they express, and that they 
diminish the confusion that arises from similarities of sound. 

Obs. ii. When an adjective is used, it comes between the particle and the 
noun, as in the last example. This is also ti'ue of the other particles that are 
the subject of this chapter. 

II. Of the significant particles, or those that are applied 
to material nouns, and define quantity and form, apart from 
number, there are about 40. E. g. 

— 5i IK BH ill tsang 'tsz deu, a sheet of paper, 

n 'I" IB ?S ^1^ seh ta^i* ni, tioenty loads of earthy ■ 
^ M ^ 'kieu zung f'dh, pagoda of nine stories. 

Obs. i. When they become parts of compound appellative nouns, one of the 
distinctive particles precedes. 

^— -^ U JL ih ku* mien' 't'ong, one face, 

— ^ fj{ |[^ ih ts^h tsih deu, one finger, 

Obs. ii. ^, HB tie«, ngaw, are applied to any material noun in the sense 
of a Hitle of, Ih • — ' precedes them. 

III. The subdivisions or definite parts of material nouns, 
form the most numerous class of the auxiliary substantives. 
Upwards of 50 are here collected. They take no particle af- 
ter the number preceding, and must therefore be classed as 
imperfect substantives. Thus the construction in the follow- 
ing examples is similar. 

(in.) — Jf ^ifg ih kiun hwo, pound of cotton, 
(II.) '— -^ ^ ih pau hwo, bundle of cotton, 
(II.) — Ii Tit ih lili 'mi, a grain of rice, 
(III.) — ^ tI^ ih 'teu 'mi, a peck of rice. 

IV. Collectives compose tlie remaining, and smallest class 
of qualifying particles applied to substantives. The use of 
words in the four classes of particles may be seen in the fol- 
lowing examples, 

— ^ ^ ill tsah ?/ang, a sheep. 

—^ 1%^ }^ ih k'we 2/dng nioh, a piece of mutton. 
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— ir ^ ^ ih kiun yang nioh, catty of mutton. 
' ^ ^ ih gitin yd.\\g^ flock of sheep. 

163. Another small class of auxiliary substantives, con- 
sists of those that are used with verbs, expressing'like our 
word times, the number of times the action has been per- 
formed. They are ^Jc, ^, fej, f|, !£; their use will be under- 
stood by examples. 

J$S jl M ?JC 1« ^^' 'liang t'sz^ Ihave come tivice, 

^ ;i — ^ k'i' tsz ih t'ong, having gone once. 

^ ^ M Ib) yau' doh 'liang z^e^ you must read it twice. 

:^ M W ^ ^ '^seu aiang 'tse?i dzieu' ding*, after going 

round twice he stops. 
JT H + IS '^sing sa/i seh ki', received 30 hlows. ^' 
Section. 5. On the Adjective. :5| J^ ^. 

164. The native writer before alluded to says, the oflice 
of adjectives is ** to describe the attributes and appearance of 
things/' " In apposition with nouns, they express their 
qualities/' {U%^ ^ 1B, y^^ ^"R^IB U ^0 ''Some 
adjectives consist of two words which are inseparable. Thus 
repetition of the initial, the rhyme, and the whole character, 
frequently occurs/' (W M ^ Jlf ^^ gfl ^, iP « ®E, # |i, 
# ^ ^ HO ** There are not more than a few tens of cha- 
racters that are adjectives." 

Antithesis. 165. In substantives, the principle of com- 
bination came prominently to view, and it will be found to 
belong though not so extensively, to the other, parts of speech. 
That of antithesis belongs especially to adjectives. Most of 
the single-worded adjectives in;^daily use will illustrate this. 

IS £ k'iung, 'dzong, light, heavy, 

J^ >J> t\x% 'siau, greaty little. 

% ti^ ^^} 'sau, many ^ few. 

^ ^ dzang, \on, long, short. 

j^ JH V^eu, j:>6h, thick, thin. 

{g ^ k'weh, Aah, hroad, narroiv, 

■j^ 'flS kau, ti, high, loio. 

gl \^ sun, 't'sie?z, deep, shallow. 

^ ^ 'l^^gi 'now, cold^ tvarm. 
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^?^ t'sing, dzoh, dear^ muddy. ^ 

^ H k'wa*, mm\ quick.^slow, 
. \^ ^ (<^) 'hail, k'ieii, (jood, had (k'ieu=^ He). 

\k il ^a^^S niong, ^9a7^, dec}^. ^ 

^ B^ 'tsau, a?i^, ear/y, fofe. 

?JE ®C Dgang', 'iiion, AarcZ, so/if. 

lift lit k'ioh, dzuh, crooked, straigld, 

jE f4 tsung'j'^ia, r/g//j^, iew^. 

^ ^ tsong*, seu*,/a^, ?ea7j. 

^ ^ sang, zoh, r/j^c, ^mripe. 

fg H sowg, 'kiun, loose, tight. 

fl In t'su, sV, coarse, fine. 

f# ^ sing, 'iieii, ^zez^;, oZcZ. 

# H (c) h'l, 'mang,/e2£;, croioded (inangz=^ milj), ^ - 

^ 5S (c) ku^ giang, cfear, c/^ca^^ (giang= jg dziew). 

^ ^ tsun, 'ka, true, false. 

^ Bg liang', e?i^, %A^, cZar/i*. 

Obs. i. Those words only that are marked (c) are not used in literary com- 
positions. There is no class of words more extensively spread through all 
Chinese, spoken and written, than the majority of these adjectives. 

Obs. ii. Antithetical substantives of one character each, are rare in the 
colloquial. See 107. Obs. iii. 

Obs. iii. In Premare's list of antithetical characters, more than fifty of 117 
are adjectives. Many also of those that belong to other parts of speech, have 
the antithesis less strongly marked. 

Obs. \7. Many abstract substantives are formed by the union of these an- 
tithetical adjectives, in the order in which they stand above; e. g. Jwxo loug? 
'ki hau' dzang 'doy» 1 to say nothing about speedy veh 'kong k'wa ma»' v. Syn- 
tax. Part III. \) 2. 

166. Sometimes in the antithesis, one member is a single, 
and the other a double form. 

f^ iia, cajKible. P§ ffi ^ y ung^, useless. 

^ \6n^, disturbed. -j^ 3p. t'a* bing, peaceful. 

167. Other words having no obvious antithesis form it by 
assuming the sign of the negative. 

^ ff^ ?? tb veh ziang* 'ngil nung, not Wee me. \ 
^ 'W M v^l^ 'k'ung tsuS ^^^^ toilling to do it. 
^ "Si *^ veh bie?i' tong*, not convenient. 

Obs. The negative here just corresponds to our English prefix ?/;?, e. g. 
mili/ce, louciUhif/. 
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Comhixiation, 168. Many adjectives are formf^cl by the 
apposition in a fixed order, of two adjectives, and in these 
Compounds many book words occur. 

1^ 1^ t'sing 'song, clear, ^ J^ tsong ''en, faithful. ^ 
tg »|«f la?i du', lazy, ^^ ^ k'ie^i h'ii, humble, ^ 

$^ ^ kim zing^, clean. j^ ^ va?i nan, difficult. 
^» Bfl t'song ming, clever. ^ >i? sti 'sau,/c?(;. 
% ]^ mail 't'saii, rough,\^^ ^ 'li'ti tn, many, 
4^ ^ 'lang 'zing, solitainj,y ^ ^ sing sie?^, neto, 
?fl. '^ ^'«» sir, coarse. 5c ^ i^g^ bun% stupid. 

^ ^ /riong 'k'u, ^oo?\ 581 3& h'iung ^hiui^ fierce, l. 

Obs. The antithesis that occurs in examples of this sort is suflSciently in- 
dicated by the sense. 

169. In addition to compounds such as those ah-eady 
given, formed by two adjectives, substa-ntives and verbs make 
part of many. 

>J> §§ 'siau (small) k'i^ (vessel), parsimonio\is. 

g ^ sih bah, snoio-xohite, 

^ JE ''^GU (thick) dau* (doctrine), liberal. 

:h M. ^^^ {O^^^^) l^sLng^, {capacity)^ generous, 

^Ij 511 k'uh (to cut) boh (thin)^ exacting. 

^ ^ niung^ tsun, diligent. 

^ JH au* (to hend) giang, U7iy{eldi7ig. 

^ ^ wen (finish) zien, complete (r. dzie?i.) 

^ Pi^ k'l* (anger) mun* (sad), secretly sad. 

^' ^ kau (tvish) h'iung* (ready for), xoilling, 

H igt ^^^ (hard) ku* (^o pass), painful, sad, 

i^ ^ 'ta^i (?iver) diV (great), bold, ^ 

{1} ^ t'seh (outside) k'^h (visitor), handsome, 

f^ ^ 'hau (good) siau' (laugh), ridictclous, 

Obs. There are also triple forms, in which other parts of speech enter, e. g. 
1£ jk lit pill IHi dzuh, straight as a wall; 0^ fS J] t\h\ie\\^ ydn^venj round. 
In these examples, the adjective which stands last is qualified by the preced- 
ing words. 

170^ Some adjectives of two words are exclusively local 
in their use, and present no etymology in their characters, 
being written phonetically. They are always inseparable. 

Kf it s^ du, tired. ^ jg^ an sau-, active, sharp. 
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IS i£ ok t'soh, dirty, ^ ^ keli dali, bliiid to rea807i. 

1^ we\i lun, €7ith'e. ^ i^ ^ h'ia ts^, sJciU/uL 

^ JtiJ koh lib, clean. J^ ^ ling long, intelligent, m. 

171. Combinations of three are also numerous, in which 
the first word contains the principal meaning. The second 
is repeated, and as will be seen in the examples, sometimes 
conveys only sound. The phonetic formation of the char- 
acters will usually serve to indicate this, 

1^ ^ f^ p. hah tall tah, i^n-egular, 

K ^ ^ ^- ^g^"S' »ang jBang, hard and stiff, 

Ifc JSS ^ 'nioTi tsz fsz, soft. 

if* ^ J^ P- ^^^h t'^li t'al^j slippery, '^^"^ 

i^ W RS *nau zang z^ng, noisy ^ humming. 



g: g mau ts'f.jbs'i, rough. 
^ ^ p. 'no?ra6ng dong, \ 



warm. 



iS i^ i^ dzgh diau diau, straight, 

^\k\k'^ t>su i'su, dwarfish. "^ 

® % ^> 'to?i yeu yeu, „ ^ 

1^ ^ ^ J9ak sih sih, snow-white. 

H IS is P- liuk t'ah t'ah, hlaclc, ^ 

Obs. i. In examples not marked p. the repeated word has an independent 
sense, in agreement with that of the leading word, and is so used in the books. 
Obs. ii. These phonetic appendages, destitute of any significance of their 
own, are interesting to the comparative etymologist as corresponding to ad- 
jectival terminations in other languages. 

172. Combined forms of four words, often consisting of 
adjectives and either substantives or verbs, and still more 
frequently of double adjectives repeated are, such as follow. 
jE :fe 3t ^ tsung* da* kvvong ming, upright and loise. ^ 
^ 5ik >fe Jl k'we^i dng du^ lian^% generous. t^ 
^ ^ W Hl^ 'tsing 'tsing 'yew diau, very regular^ 
5& ^ "jS" t5 ^'i g^ 'tu kwa*, extraordinary, \^ 
^ ^ ^ 3^ dzang dzang 'ybn 'yon^ long in time. 
^ ^ \&i& k^^ ^^^ ^1 *^> irregular in height, •*/ 
tt It ?i J3c mong niong loh loh, busy, 

MM:k'k '^^^j 'ta^i du' das boldly. 

Obs. The monosyllabic adjectives are not repeated. These double forms 
when repeated, are also correctly translated as adverbs in almost all cases. It 
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will be seen in subsequent sections, that repetition is used most extensively 
among verbs and adverbs. 

173, The place of the adjective is before its noun if they 
go into combination, but with the substantive verb as copuhi 
or an equivalent, it may become a supplementary member of 
the sentence. 

jf ^ 'hau niun, good man. 

A ^ itf iH ^^^^ '22 '^^^ l^^^S ^'^^ ^^*^^ ^'^ good. 

6 Hf P^^ ^^^gy ^oJiite sugar, jj^ ^fC t'sing 'sz, clear ivater. 

'R J^ k'wa* 'mo, swift horse, ^ |jR 'l^ng van', cold rice, 

^ $ Zaeu^ su, old books. 

J^ 19 ^ ft 'm6 'tau veh kVa*, yet the horse goes sloivly. 

7|C JH ^ ^ IB 'sz t'sing 'zz t'sing ku*, the toater is clear, 

174, Substantives become adjectives to other substantives, 
if placed before them in combination, 

f^ J] ykngi^VL^ foreign knife, ^ gj zah lu^, stone road. 

^ pj nieu 'na, buffalo milk, f^ |gf 'he z6w, sea junk, 

Obs. Compounds of this kind have come under notice before, Art. 106. 
Thus it appears that cases occur which prevent the accurate defining of the 
parts of speech. For the words standing first in these examples, while they 
may well be claimed as adjectives, according to the grammar of the classical 
languages, are unquestionably substantives when alone. As roots they are 
substantives. It is by position that they are changed into adjectives. For 
corresponding examples in English, see Art. 119. 

175, Verbs with the particle ^@ or Jft \% become adjexj- 
tives to the following noun. 

81 is 4^ 5fS tsong' 'la ku* 'dau, the soivn rice, 

3E 4*" A ^ 'si ku* niun tu, those that die are many. 

96 ^ -^ >J> 6* 'la ku^ 'siau now, a dear child. 

?5 4^ ft -^ t(;eh ku* meh zz*, living thing. 
Obs. i. In examples like the second of these, the sense is also complete 
without the noun as 'si ku* tu. We have in English a darkened room, a beloved 
child. Participles are here construed as adjectives, a usage similar to the 
Chinese. 

Obs. ii. Some verbs enter into combination as adjectives, without the inter- 
vention of any particle. 5B A 'si niun, dead man; ^ -J h'iau"ts2, /^w/ 
*^ / ^ 2fiC ^'ian' ^niifjlial daughter, 

176, A few adjectives are also employed as transitive verbs. 
The second and fourth of the following sentences are exam- 
ples. In the 1st and 3rd, the same words are adjectives. 
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§ tit ^ S 'li'i hwcTi tuh giuh, exceedingly glad, 
^ MVniK ^^®^ 't'^ hwera 'sz, buffaloes are fond of %oatei\ 
ft ft ?^ ?S k'a' k'a^ a^eh «^eh, very glad. 
fi^ IB ft ffi is ^ tsong k'a' weh. norig*, he tvill certainly be 
pleased ivith you. 
Comparison of adjectives. YlT. The comparative is ex- 
pressed in several ways, as by — 

a. 15 *®^S <*^<^**^> which precedes the adjective it qualifies. 
^ fg H >j? veh nuag tse' 'sau, / cannot say less. ^^ 
H :^ M i^ ts6* diV m meh, there are none larger, ^^ 
15 ® W S ^se* gidng 'yeu 'va? /iave you any cheaper? *-^ 

&. !|!t "tiCTi, a Z/^^^e, follows the word that it qualifies. 
^ ^ • Jj- li!if ^i' 'pun su 'hau 'tie/i, this booh is better. 
ft ii& :^ k'wa' 'tie/i 'tseu, iraZfc a little faster. 
^ ^^ 5^ # ^''i 'tie/i meh 'tsfe, say a little more. ^ — " 

c, "^ BR ih 'nga/i, a ZiY^fe, is similar in use to the last. 

is JJ- "^ 8K '^^^ 'tau ih 'ngaw, this is hotoever some- \^ 

thing better. 
■J^ ;^ — ' gg kau du' ih 'nga/i, let it be better and more. V" 

d, jg wan, stilly further; this word combined with 51 
yau', to tva7it, makes the adjetcive that follows comparative. 

S ^ J-f ^'^^^^ y^-ii' 'hau, i t(7an^ ie^^er yfit. 
X ^ ^ ^ In kung fu 2(;a?i yau' si^, / tvant the work 
finer, 

e, J:t 'pi, compare; this word makes the adjective that 
follows comparative. When JJ; is in the negative form, the 
adjective may be omitted, 

Jl ^ ^ Jfc 1^ ffl Zong^ 'he veh 'pi Su tseu, Shanghai 

cannot be compared to Su-cheu, 
^^ Mif 'P^ '^S^ ^^'^^^ 'hau, he is better than I. \ — 
Jfc fS S? 'pi 'ng^'i 'hau, do. 

^ ^ J^h^ilr ^^^ ^^^ 'V^ '^S^ 'ImvL, he is not to be w-- 

thought better than /, 
/. 15 kung^, better. Sometimes j5fB ka, to add, follows it. 
^ -i 15 i? ^^h ^'^^ kung* 'hau, not to go laould be better. 
W^M ^ M kung' kd veh te% still more ivrong. 
H jjfP ^ ^ kung^ ka m yung*, much more useless. 
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g. jH yoh repeated. The use of this particle repeated is 
to place the two members of a sentence in strong antithesis; 
sometimes § fah, to express follows it. 

jlS §^ ilS if y^h t^ y6\\ 'hail, the more the tetter. 
i&W1^UW^^1^yo\^ fah giong yoh fah yau* sang 
bing% the poorer men are, tJie more liable they 
are to sickness, ' 
iS S 58 6 * iH ^ H § it yoh fah ming bdh meh, ^^ 
yoh. fah yau* 'h'i hwe/i, the more you understand 
it^ the better you loill be pleased with it, 
h, 3C ^S again^ is a very common form, ^ 'pi, often 
commences the sentence. _^ uv 

H ^ A X i? ^i* kjif niun f* 'hau^ this man is better. 
i^ M 3C ^ loh 'w'^ tu, it rains still more, 
^'* 3C JB ^* ka, still more is often preceded by It 'pi. 
J*t ?S 3?. ]&B W |& 'pi 'ngu 1^ kd ming b^h, Ae is still more j^^^^ 
intelligent than J, 
'^- >toj Sj iK :^ ka or tie??., add or fong^ du*, increase. \ 
Jp ^ iS It :M ka i ku' 'ta;j liang^, greiu more coura- * \ 
geous, ' • 

'^ 18 ® in :;^ kiun tsau fong ka du% ^7ie wind is higher 

to-day. 
f i -J. ^M :k J^^ 'tsz yau' fong^ du^ maJce the shoes 

larger, \ 

M M^ 1^^"^ ^^^S di^^ yau* t'ie/i 'Hen, you must give \ 
more money. \ 

I. The comparison is intensified by adding ^ ^ tuh tu 
after the adjective. 

B^ H Sf # ^ ^ zoh nyih 'hau tuh tu 'tse, yesterday 

he was much better, 
""SWt^Mit^^^n^tV kun tsoh-deu 'pi i kun 
dzang tuh tu, this bamboo is much larger than 
that, 
%::^^%%^%^tV nV tsah ki dzong^ tuh tu, the 
second fowl is much heavier, 
m. Beside the formation of the comparative by particles, it 
is expressed by the positive standing first, when the difference 
of the compared objects is mentioned.. 
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J5 7^ TJ* kail lok t'sun*, taller by six inches, 
Obs. i. The verb Jt is however in examples of this last kind, understood 
as going before, and is often expressed, as in f| f^ |& J{2 1^ It 19 ^ 
f^ tV tsah z6« 'pi i tsah k'weh ni' ts'ah, this boat is two feet wider than that, 
^i&iU^ifniB^ifi^^^ 'ngu niang ku' bing' 'pi zief» 
nyih 'tsz 'ban tub tu 'ts6, my nwtlur-is much better than the day before yesterday, 
Obs. ii. Three kinds of auxiliary words appear in the examples given. 1. 
Substantive particles which follow the adjective they qualify, and imply a 
slight variation only. This variation may be increase or diminution, accord- 
ing to the sense of the adjective compared. 2. Verbs. Of these, the verb 
Jfc compare is in constant use. It is found with other particles, or without 
any particle, and retains its syntax as a verb, unaffected by its use as an au- 
xiliary in the comparison of adjectives. The other verbs employed express 
addition. Their opposites are used in a similar manner ; e. g. f g ^ '1^<^ 
'sau, \9li JK '^^^ ^'^hi subtract. 3. Coi\junctions and adverbs foi*m the re- 
mainder of the particles employed in comparison. They imply a differetiee 
without specifying whether it be greater or less, so that they correspond more 
nearly to the English suffix er, than to the particle ^nore. The repeated form 
i®» j® just answers to the particle ^/m?, in "the sooner the better." Such 
English forms as this are usually regarded as elliptical, and in explaining 
them, words supposed to be omitted are supplied. In the corresponding Chi- 
nese phrases, there is no ground for the hypothesis of an ellipsis. 

178. The subjoined auxiliary particles supply the place 
of a superlative. The first three are placed before the adjec- 
tive they qualify. The rest follow their word. 

a, ]g 'ting, highest^ top. [bright star. 
5^ JR >& IH 5S ^'^^^ ^^"g ^^°S '^i"g li^ng*, Sirius is a very 
IH 35 ^ 'ting giang *tse, at the lowest price. 

^ 4^ A ]H ^ 6 ^ ku*-^rtiun 'ting ming b^h, that man is 

very intelligent. 
IH i^C Hi ^ 'ting dd* 'ting tu, very great, very many. 

b, ^ tsue*, exceedingly^ the most, 

^ j^ ^ 5f J ^ 'lau 'hu 'tsue^ li* €\ the tiger is very fierce. 
%h^^ U^^^i^ J^ ^'tiau'niautongts6ng,v6ngt6ong^ 

tsue* 'hau k'07i*, among birds, the phoenix is the 

most beautiful, 

^\^^^ AMlI^M ^'i^^^ ^^' *^"s *s^^g' ^^^^ *s"^' ^^"s 

lono-, of all things in heaven and earth, man is v 
the most intelligent, 

c, ;g A-iuh, cxircmely ; tliis particle is used before or after 
the adjective which it qualifies. 
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flS ^ ^ 'S t'song ming tuh giuh, extremely intelligent. 
S 85 ^ Hull sun au% extremely profoimd. \^ 

W iSC S '^^ 'S V^^ vun'li i\3\\^\v^^veryl)eaiitifully xoritten. 
R!f ^ f# @ ^2 vun tuh giuh, extremely polite and elegant. 

d. Sf 'ya, wildy great; this word requires one of the auxi- 
liary verbs ^ or ^% before it. 

M ?t 11 ik # S^ fFong-p'u' 'li 'hie7i tuh 'ya., the Hiodng- 

p'ti is very dangerous. 
5c 1^ JJS If ^ t'ie?i kau le '^/a 'la, heaven is very high. 

e. ^ 'si, to die; tbis word takes the auxiliary verb JjS 
between it and its adjective. 

?K ^ 'B A ^ 5E '"^^ '^^^S zing kti^ le 'si, the price of rice 

is very high^ 
^ ^ J-f 2JS 5E nie?i sz' 'hau le 'si, it is a very good year. 
'^ i8 ® :^ 33^ 5E ki^n tsau fong du' le 'si, to-day the ivind 

is very high. 

f. pjl ^ m tsu*, there is nothing thai can he done; this 
form of expression also requires Jj5 le. 

S :^ JjS Pjl fSt f^ng ^u' le' m tsii*, the loind is very high. 
Si E 3j5 Pis ^ nyih deu yong* le m tsu', the sun is very 
bright. [profound. 

^ FpI ^ 3}S Pjl ^ hoh vun^ sunle mts{\\ his learning is very 

g. fk sah, very. lit. a tioinlding. (Premare has this parti- 
cle, though it is certainly rare in mandarin. Many prefer ^ 
*sah, hill.) 

55 ^ ^ ^ iidng dau* tu sah, the rohhers are very many. 
^ |1 ^ veh k'iung sah, not very light. 

h* fiS -^ t^^ ih, the first in imj)ortance, ^' 

SM *^ ^ H ^^^ "^ y^^* 'kiun, the m.ost important. "^ 
^ ;$C # fiS "^ kiung^ 'vu 'mu AQMih^ filial piety is most im- 
portant, 

*'• '7 ^ © 'lia^ v^l^ *^1^» remarhahly^ exceedingly. 
J? 3}£ T ^ ?§ 'hau le 'liau veh tuh, exceedingly good. 

/• T R ^ ^ 'li^-^i fan veh tuh, ib. [heavy. 

S; ^ T R ^ f# 'dzong le 'liau i-an veh tuh, extremely 

* That ^ sah is the word seems probable because 'si, rf<V, a word like it in 
meaning is much used in a similar manner. 
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'^- IS ^ # ^^o' veil tiili, or =5 ^ ^ t(;6' vehle, very, un- 
speakable. :^ 7 :^ veh 'licau zz^ endlessly. \^ 
b^ ^ iii& ^ f# ^rt' 1^ «^o' veil tuli. unspeakahly great. 
IS ^ ^ f@ =g= tS ^^6* veh le ku^ 'k'u 'nau, unspeakahly 
ivretclied, 

^' ^ M ^ t^ih li' e*, severe, dangeo^ous, 
S # f !l ^ 'dzong tub li' e', exceedingly heavy. ^ 

Obs. i. Among the words admitted here are many forms of expression 
equivalent to our qualifying adverbs very, extremely, etc. In actual usage no 
distinct line is kept between the adjectival and adverbial sense ; e. g. j^ J J- 
tsue' 'hau, may mean best, or very good. It seemed therefore preferable to give 
in one view, the more common forms for framing an absolute or modified su- 
perlative. Most of these particles are also used to qualify verbs, as will be 
shown. They are therefore true adverbs. 

Obs. ii. Here may be distinguished four modes of forming tlie superlative. 
1. By particles appropriated to this use ;^, TM» ^> tsue', 'ting, Ariuh. The 
two former stand before the adjective, the third is found both before and after 
its word. 2. The ordinal §§ — ' ^eu ih, in mandarin ^ — ' tV ih, the first ^ 
also places the adjective it precedes in the superlative. 3. Auxiliary verbal 
particles f§, 3j5, tub, 16, with the appendasfos Jf, /^, ^ij ^, 't/a, A-iuh 
and li' €\ to the former, and ff, JE) Po liK- VA, 'si and %n tsu', to the 
latter, form a third class. 4. Tlie forms X ^ fif 'liau veh tub or 'liau 
fa« veh tub, wottderfiU, very, ^ ^yj f-^ w;6' veh tuh (16), unspeakable, and ^ 
X ^ veh 'Hau zz', endlessly, when appended to an adjective with ^ inter- 
vening, also convey a superlative sense. 

Obs iii. The verb yQ w^n, finish, is also applied to adjectives with the 
same force as the preceding intensitive particles, ff ^ f^ 70 ^ ^^^ ^^ 
zlkng' wen ^tse, painted extremely Wee; ^ Jft JC I7C t/^^S niau* tvong wen^ 
countenance very sallow. 

Obs. iv. Extreme excellence is also predicated of an adjective by the phrases 
+ ^ «eh fun, ten parts, and ^ Zl ^ sell ni' fun, twelve parts ; ^ #* 
"T* yT ?"T* 1^6^ zz' zeh fun 'hau, the thing is thoroughly good. 

179. Ordinal numbers are often expressed by the cardinal 
numbers, when on rhythmical grounds, there is no empty 
place in the sentence for a particle. [771071th. 

-^ ^ ;g: — kiiin tsau nia^i* ih, to day is the 2l8t 0/ the 

M ^ ^ ^ 2/^^^ f^^o ^^^' nie?i, the 2nd year of Hien-fung. 

Obs, In regard to the cardinal numbers (for which see page 61), a few 
examples only need to be added ^ 'Y ^ '^^S 2;eh saw, fifty three ; vL "T 
^ 'kieu zeh ni', ninety two. From a hundred to a hundred and ten, ^ ling 
is inserted, — ' "5 § E9 ih pah ling sz', a hundred and four. Instead of 
saying ^^ "5 S H" ih pah saw seh, it is morefrequent to omit -^ seh. Thus, 
ih piih saw, a hundred and thirty, and so for other numbers. The omission of 
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•^ ih, one, sometimes occurs IS" /V pak pah, a hundred and eighty; one thou- 
sand four hundred is ^ fS t'siew sz'; fourteen thousand is "^ ^ maw' sz'. 

180. Days of the month take |7J ts'u before them as a 
numeral particle, birt it is omitted when the number consists 
of two characters. Ordinal numbers are regularly formed by 
prefixing ^ t\^ to the cardinal numbers, 
IE MVi *-^ tsung' nioh t'su ih, the Isb day of the 1st month. 
^ j|9 f 7J M niing tsau t'su 'ki, ivhat day of the month is to- 

morrow, \roio is the first, 

^ H f 71 "^ ^ '/^eu nyih t'suf ih 'ts6, the day after to-mor^ 

^ i)c H "^ W 2 '1^'^^^ ^'i^ ^^^ 1^^ P^^ ^i'^oj ^^ ^^^^ passed 
the examination as the one hundredth, 

^ '^ -Y li^tV sa7i seh 'pun, the thirtieth volume, 

^ it 1^ M f@ Si •? 'zz nong' tV 'ki ku* ni 'tsz ? tvhich son 
are you ? 

^ fr H M i^^ Aong di* 'ki.^ which are you in order, 

Obs. First is translated by Ij^ "^ ten ih. 

181. The numeral of multiplication is expressed by means 
of f§ ^9e% times; i^ jjfp ^ yau' ka be*, make it ttaice as 
large; jftB ^ K IS '^^ dzang sz* be', make it four times as 
long. 

182. Distributive numbers are formed by the addition of 
^ ku*, or any other auxiliary substantive particles. 

^^ yjv ^- yjv ill tu* ih ku*, 07ie by one or one after another, ^^ 
M ^ M ^ 'liang ku* 'liang ku^ t^vo and tioo. \^ 

— ^7 — » fx ih /tong ih Aong, row by row, 
-^ ji^ — ^ ih diau ih diau, in successive lengths, 

183. Indefinite numbers are expressed by *§" pah, 100; 
^- t'sie/i, 1,000; ^ ma?iS 10,000, Avith or without |i^ lun. 

pft ^ piSf ^ lun t'siCTi lun ma?j^, thousands and myriads, V^ 

'^iS ^^'^ van* pah 2/ang* meh zz*, all things, \ — - 

I& ^ 3^ ^ lun t'sie^i le^tse, many thousands are come, ^^ 

jSC 1^ "& 1^ v^^ 'vu p^k kwe?i, all officers civil and military.' 

'^ S "& ^ ^^^ ^ V^^ ^*ug*, can cure all diseases. 

15 ^h ^ B pak hw6 sAng nyih, thefloioers' birth-day, 

?l S ^ j'H va7i* koh 'kieu tseu, all countries, \^ 

184. Numbers enter into many common phrases. 

H >& M "S sa?i sing 'liang i*, vacillating in opinion. V 
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H W A* im IS s^^ '^'S^^ ''^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^j constantly turning 

hack. 
j^ ^ A #. ^*sih irang.pah 'zu, lying in all directions, 
H {^ E9 1^ saTi sua 6Z- soh, timidly advancing and rxtreat- 

ing. 
Pf ^ gf A hah t'sih hah pah, all in confusio7i. 

Obs. Though not commonly occurring in English and other languages, 
examples similar to these are not wanting; e. g. at sixes and sevens, 

185. Examples of some adjectives, extensive in their use 
and varied in their meaning, are here appende<l. 

— ^ ih, o?ie, whole, immediately upon. 

jg — . Ija j;^ ^6h ih vu rh*, the7'e is only one. 

— ^ ij U ih t'sih seh tv6\ all he said. 

'-^ 1^ 5c T i^ 't*6ng Vien 'an, the tvhole empire, 

— -^ U [fj ih i^n ki* t'seh, the words have been said. ^ 

— *g ;:j; J^ ih ding* peh yuh, certainly unchangeable. 

— ;g: [ij II ih niaTi' xo& deu, sincerely repent. 
_. jg ^ ^ ih kii ih 'dong, all he do^'s. 

^ MMiJ i^^ 'dong dzieu' 't^ng, at the least thing^ he^ 
fights. 

— ^ ^ ^ ih 'tseu dzieu* ^ih, the moment he begins to 

walk, he falls. 

186. ^ dziew, complete, all. 

^ ^ ^ veh tv6n dzie^i, not comiolete. 

A ^ Ji -t ^^^^ ^^^ '^^ lo^gS ^^^^y ^*'^ «^^ there. 

^ g| ^ zen kwa^i zah, — they are all connected with — 

187. ^ tdi\ great, very. 

® jffi :^ :^ in ^^^^^ d^^' 'zz du' ku', it is a large kingdom. 
^ :^ BS >h y^^' ^^^^ ''" 'siau, will you have it large or 

small ? 
^ :k ^ M ^^^^ ^^^ s^b kuS it is not very large. 
:k A ^h^^^^ ni^iii 'siau uon, parents and children. 
:h ^ ^ Wi^^' ^^^ '^'^ hwe^i, much displeased. 
^ :h Mii-f- ^^^ da* 'li 'hau, 7iot very good. 
^ ;^ ?i Pt; i® veh da' 'li k'iuh ku', seldom eat it. 

188. ^^ 'hau, good, well, that I may, it may. 
^ -^ ^ i^ t'oh 'zz veh 'hau, all are bad. 

M ^ M '^^^S ^^'^ 'lisivi, ivorst of all. 
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lia if ^^^'^ 'h€iU,/ortunaf€hj,just at the time. 

^ Iff' M *S v^h 'hau V sz^, ashamed. 

jj^y ^ -g 'hau Ma 'va, a?-e you ivell ? 

•^ ^ i? 1 veh 'hau, Ae cannot he cured. 

^ tb ^? ^'^1"^ nung 'hau, / cannot recover*. [him 

i? -^ I^ 5^ 'hau k'V w^ (leu, that I may go and inform 

if liK '(SI '^^^^ tsii' ku*, it may he done, 

189. H ling, efficacioics, intelligent. 

^ ffi JBI veh ling ku% poiverless^ inefficacious. 

Po ^ M ^ ^ meh ling t'su*, having no efficacy. 

fl 14 ^ ^ >5 ^ ling sing' veh 'la sing If, ahvaijs for. 

getting. 
^ M ^ & # ± ^^^°g li"g '^^l^ '1^ sun longS ih. 

190. '^ k'waS/«-^^ (adv.) near ^ soon, lively. 
f^ "K ^ k'wa* k'wa* yau, roz(; quickly. 
^^^ ya* k'wa* 'tse, iV 2(;i'K soo?i he night. 
5E '^ ^ 'si k'wa* 'tse, he is dying. 

^ fg, ^ ^, k'a* weh, or k'wa' loh, glad. 
^^^\% 'song 'song k'wa' k'wa*, tvell in health. 
Section 6. On the Pronoun. 

191. The pronouns are regarded by the Chinese as part 
of the auxiliary particles that with nouns and verbs make up 
sentences, and they have not proceeded to separate them from 

he rest of that numerous family by a peculiar denomination. 

They are chiefly single words, but frequently admit of the 
dissyllabic form. Other pronouns, or particles having no 
meaning of their own (e. g. J^, ^g), are prefixed or affixed to 
give them this form. The details will be found below. 

Among the many simple and compound forms used as pro- 
nouns, the following may be distinguished as properly and 
originally such for this dialect. 1. Personal, fg, j^, ji, ^, 
1lli» 1'^» 'ng^, nong', gi, i, n^*, 'ni, 7, thou, he, you. 2. Re- 
flexive, g zz*, in combination, 3. Demonstrative, f|, ^, ^@, 
fi% i, ku*, this, that; also ^ jft pe 'fsz, occasionally used. 
4. Interrogative, P§, ^, sa^ 'ki, tvhat? hoiu many? insepa- 
rable, and ^ Au, lohat ? J|$ 'na (pron, 'a), lohich ? insepara- 
ble. 5, Relative. There is no separable relative pronoun, 
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its place being supplied by ^ kuS J5f 'su is inseparable, and 
very limited in its use. 6. Possessives. None. Their place is 
Supplied by ^ ku*, following the personal pronoun. 7. Dis- 
tributives. %y ^, %, koh, 'm^, dzoh, each, every. 8. Re- 
ciprocal. None. The borrowed form ;^ 1^ is the substi- 
tute. 9. Indefinite. ^, P§, ^, ^, 'meu, saS 'ki, tk, some, 
several. 10. CoiTelatives or adjective pronouns. ^, ^, ^Ij, 
t'oh, dze7i, bib, all, other, separable and JL va^i, inseparable. 
Personal pronouns. 192. The lirst personal pronoun in 
the singular is 'ngu, fg I; the second, ^ nong* or JjJ na% 
^/iow; the third, ^ i or ^ hi, Ae, 
fg ^ ^ 'ngu k'i' 'ts6, / am noiu gohiq. 
P4- {j^ ®E 3jS kau' nong* dzieu' le, / told you to come at once 

J8 & 'fi* ^ P^^ '1^ ^ '^^^5 ^ '^^^^ ^2veri i^ Aim. 
^ 18 J4 ^ A:i peh 'la 'ngu, he gave me. 

In the plural \if, 'ni or ^ ^,^ 'ngu 'ni, express 2(;e; jflj Utl 
or {j^ 51$ nong* naiS ?/o?/; and >g^ i, they. 
^ 1>^ ffi ^ 'ngu 'ni liang ku*, loe tioo, 
51$ ^ If A ^^' ^"^ l^''^^^^ niun, a?^ you men. 

When the pronoun consists of one word only, the vacant 
place is often filled up by ^ 'zz. 
S fg 'zz 'ngu, /. 
^ ^ ^ ^ 'zz 1, 'zz gi, he. 
S 8R ^ A 'zz na' tsong* niun, all you men. 

Obs. i. The personal pronoun is often omitted, as |^ ^ ^ j^ ^ *eh 
ke k'6«' 'k'i 1^, thus you see; ^ ^ 5^ 3^ ^ if veil 1^ meh tsong veh 
hau, if you do not come it xcill be unfortunate. 

Obs, il. The impersonal pronoun in English it, is not expressed, as ^ ^ 
^ loh 'w 'tse, it is raining. 

Obs. iii. In mandarin ^, \*^y j^, 'ngo, 'ni, t'a, /, Uwu, he, all form their 
plural by taking ifj mun, as a suffix. 

Obs. iv. Sometimes ^ 'ngii, may stand for the third person he, This oc- 
curs, when two persons in relation to each other are the subject of conversa- 
tion. The nominative is then considered as /, and the third person, 1^. Thus, 
it^^^PPf^^Sllil^j h'iung di' 'hiau tub a ku veh 'h'i 
hwew 'ngii, il\>e younger hrotlier kmws that the elder is displeased with him. This is 
not the ca^e when no confusion of persons is likely to happen; e. g. H^ Bn 
^" J^ "6^ fl^ :^ A 'nga« tsing su tsz i ku* ne;* niun, site looked on her 
husband. 
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193. The idea of self is expressed by g ^K zz' ^^; ^^ ^11 
persons, generally preceded by the appropriate pronoun. 
1^ © ^ IS 1 zz' ka too', he himself said. 
fS S ^ S "^ ^0 nong' zz' ka yau' k'i' ku% you must go 
yourself. 

Obs. i. In mandarin § C» tsz* 'ki ; Fuh-kien, ^ O ka 'ki. 

Obs. ii. The pronoun § zz', self^ though not used out of combination, oc- 
curs in several fixed phrases. § ^ & zz' sali zz*, to kill one's-se'f; § ^ 
Q zz' A6* zz', to tw/wr« ont's-self, These concise forms are more agreeable and 
impressive to the native ear, than the equivalent long forms @ ^ ^ J|K 3 
^ zz' ka sah t'eh zz' ka ; © ^ ^ M § ^ zz' ka Ae' t'eh zz' ka. 

Demonstratives. 194. The demonstrative pronouns are 
fl f@ t\^ kaS this, and f@ fgg kii^ ku' ^^ ^ f@ ^ '^'^S ^'^<^^- 
^ ^ V S ^i' ku' zz^^'Vi, ^Ais 77irtifi5er. 
Sfc ^ ^ ^ ku* ku* meh 2iz', that thing, 
'S* ^ >J> S i ku* 'siau Tion, that hoy. 
^ ^^ it^ b»ih zun kwong, at that time. 

Obs. i. When these words combine with any of the auxiliary substantives 
to form demonstrative adverbs, the particle ^@ ku' is omitted. 
M SS iff IJ& ti' deu 'hau pau^, here it is good taaUciug. 
tk^ -^ M ku' tah k'i* dzQ*, go and live there. 
fi^ ^ A ^ 1 k'*w6^ niun 'sau, the people there are few. \y^ 

Obs. ii. Some of the mandarin demonstratives 5U jlfc fflj 'na, t'sz, p4, ihat^ 
this, tlhat, though not belonging to our dialect in their monosyllabic form are 
found in some combinations. 5|$ ^ 'a 'Ii, where? jlfc fjl 't'sz di', here; (Bt JHI 
p6 't'sz, that and this. Facts of this sort illustrate the necessity for distinguish- 
ing between words of one or more syllables, and between roots in apposition, 
as separable and inseparable. 

Inter7'ogatives. 195. The interrogative forms are p§ sa^, 
tvhat? MM'^ ^^ tvhere? and ivhich'f and ^ 'ki, xohat? which? 
also 'ki ho* (hau*), hoio matey. 

P§ A f§ PI sd* niuB k'au mun, ivho JcnocJcs at the door? 
Pf ^ V sa* meh zz*, tohat is the matter. 
Ii ^ P§ ^ Si nong* yau* sa* zz* 't'i, tvhat do you ivant? 
P§ ^ -^ sa* sli k'i*, where are you going? 
>i^ nt" ff ^ lb «^^^ sa* seh k6* nung, tahy do you do so? ^- 
WIMM -^ tau' 'd 'Ii k'i*, tvhere are you goitig. 
MM"^'^ Ii dong, tvhere? 
JR S 4^ ^ ^ '^ 'li ku' u dong, tvhich place! 
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^ K 4^ A '^ 'li ku' niun, which mem? 

MMM^'^ 'li diau luS which road? 

^ ^ 'ki zz, Wm^ time? 

1^ flf M sa' zz zun, tvhat time? 

M i^ it '^^ 't^^^^ *s6ng, t6;/^a^ ijj is o' c?ocA\^ 

% H^ i^ ^ 'ki ho* (liau*) dong die?i, hoto many cash? 

$S ^ ^ ^ SH '^iau* I'll 'ki ka deu, hoio many chair-hearers? ^ 

Obs. i. In the compound forms here exhibited, ^ may be taken to indi- 
cate place ; f^ ho' is a meaningless particle used to complete the rhythmus. 
Obs. ii. The interrogative of the books 'jpf Au, what? is found in combina- 
tions, such as ^ ^ j5[ meh n6' /m, there is nothing Iea7i do. But it is not 
used alone. 

Belative pronouns . 196. The regular relative pronoun 
'^ 'so, is only used in combination with }^ '\ in the sense 
therefore, and with 'dze, ^ ^, as a noun substantive, house. 
^ ^ ;j5: sin su *dze, a new house, 
^ J!^ ^ M ^ 'so 'i yau* ic' he', therefore you must prepare. 

The place of the relative particle J5f, used in books and in 
some dialects, is supplied by the particles Ji \^ 'la ku*, or 
^@ alone, coming after the verb, 
Mi^^^Um^i^itm A 'ma 'la ku' mi dzieu* tm 

le peh 'la giong niun, hrimj the rice you have bought at 

once, and give it to the poor, M. 'so 'mai tih 'mi. 
SU Pt il Ii Pt JK; *fe Pt ^ ^ Jg Hr g(1@'monglauki'k'a7i 

lau k'ang 'k'e/i lau, t'oh 'zz tsoh giun sen' ku*, nets, traps 

and covered pits, are all for catching animals. M. chuh 

k'in sheu* tih. 
16 5^ Ji 1® M *? ^^"S 'zau'la M^Yong'tsz, the house which 

you have huilt. M. 'ni 'so ka3* tih fang 'tbZ. 
^ ^ K IE If W^ 2(;ong ti' 'song ku* fongloh, the emoluments 
tvhich are conferred hy the emperor. 

Possessive pronouns, 197. The possessive pronouns are 
expressed by the personal pronouns, with the auxiliary parti- 
cle j@ kuS 

fg 1@ a ^ 'ngu ku' ni 'tsz, my son, 
^g yjv ^ jjl nong' ku* 'tsu tsong, your ancestors, 

^ i% Jt J& ^ Ii ^^ ^^ ^^'^"^ ^^^' ^^ '^^ ^^^' ^"^'^ this piece of 
land is yours. 
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Obs. i. In mandarin, fi^ tih. Tho southern Fuh-kien dialect, besides hav- 
ing two distinct plural forms for the personal pronouns f^ 'lin, you, P|| 'Ian, 
we, has also separate possessive forms for all the three persons @ 'lin, your; 
&C'gwan,wiW; P§ 'Ian, ours; in, theiry his. The intervening particle f@ 
is thus rendered unnecessary for that dialect. It is however often inserted . 
When these forms 'gwan, 'lin, in, are compared with the personal pronouns ^ 
V^ W 'gwa, '11 or 'leu, 1, the termination n looks extremely like an append- 
age to the root in each case. 

Obs. ii. After the personal pronouns, when a preposition of motion precedes, 
a substantive of place is required; e. g. i?lj ^ iJiS g| 3^ tau' 'ngu haw' deu 
U, came to me. This is generally true in all instances, where place is left to bo 
understood in English. \% i^ j^ f|l| ^^ na' dzang hau' ku' 'keu, one of 
your dogs. It will be seen that the pronouns in these examples are possessive, 
though in the former, the corresponding English word is a personal pronoun. 

Distributive pro7iouns. 198. The words corresponding to 
our distributive pronouns, each, every, etc. are the following 

# ^ # 'me, dzoh, koh, 
^ 'me, each^ 

# A !^ — * i^ 'me niun peh ih k'we% give one piece to each, 

# ^ M ^ A 'me ka 'liang ku* niun, in e^ich family there 

are tiuo. 

3^ dzoh, each in succession, 

^ -— 4^ ^ — -^p dzoh ih ku' sah ih kCl7^, let each person Ml 

one, i^dayl 

^ H ffi P5 — fej dzoh nyih t'seh mun ih ivH^ go out once a 

^ ^ ^ ^ BS; — ?4 dzoh 2/ang t'se^ bah t'eh ih k'u, of each 

hind of vegetable, pull up one plant. 
^ ?? ?E ^ •— ^ dzoh k'u hwo H'se ih 'tu, of each plant 
pluck one flower^ . 
^ koh, eacliy every, 

# # • S — iSU koh 2/ang' su ma ih biV, buy a booh of 

every sor^t^ 

# ^ M ^ ^ koh 2/ang« 'ngan suh yau^ / tuant every hind 

of colour, 

# A K i& ^ ^ koh niun liang sing veh t'so, me7i's con- \ 

sciences tell them ivhat is right. 

# ^ ^ koh 'kwe7z koh, each attends to his oivn affairs. 

^ l^Mii^/C^M koh t'sii' fong zoh peh dong, different \ y 
places havp. different customs. * *^ 
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OM. L Like the Greek /w#, all or «7M, ^ koh is also an aJjective aU; e. g. 
^ 1^ koh t'^i'r, all ploc^9. 

Obs. ii. -Ij me, means alvr^tji^ in &nch phrases as •$ |[| ^ IS uk '™« 
jau' mong* mong'nong', JtrftA conttantly to come andwteyou; ^ ^ 'me 'me, 

Bectprocal jyronouns, 199. Phrases such as one another 
are expressed hy ^ ^ fa* ka and ^ ^ ka ka, mutually; or 
by 49 »'^«gj together^ ia combination, 
IRIS ^ ^ 49 Sf 'tsong yau' ka ka siang pong, you oitgrAe 

fo Tie?/} 07^6 another. 
^ S^ 18 49 S '^o^'* *'<^'^ nong' siang nfi*, you and I meeK 
!fc 5JJ Il2 ^ ^^* k^ k'iuh dzo, take tea together. 

Indefinite pronouns. 200, The word some in some onCj 
something y is expressed either by ^ 'meu, or by the verb ^ 
'yen, have. Anijthing is expressed by sa*, usually with ^ 
'yen preceding; in the negative, p§ m takes the place of yeu, 
% &^ A '^^^ ^'s" '^^^ ^^^^> ^ certain man of certain 

2ylace, 

^ S^ ^ A iK 10 '^^^ ^^^ '^^^ ^^^^ *^^^ ^^'' ^"^'* ^ *^^* 
written by such a person^ 

W A 3J5 IS 'y^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^^^ ^^^ came Rnd said. 

W & W i@ V^^ '2Z 'yeu kii*, <Aere t5 some. 

PS IJ# ^ fli ^ 8^' 2;z* 't'i, tY is nothing. 

W B^ f^ it' S V®^ s^* s^^g' ^^^ '^^' *^ ^^*^^'^ ^^^2^ ^^'^^' 

201. /S'creraHs expressed by 'ki kuS jef M f@ ^^^^^ '^'^'^ 
ku*, :k ^^5 ^"^^^ *^^ borrowed form % ^ id hau'; M f? 'l^^ 
ho** is also used, 

jj5 ;^ ^ -fg ^ le tsz 'ki ku* ftiun, several men having come. 
^ M f5 ^ liau^ 'ki t«;e* su', several times. V--^" 
5fe ^ ^ ^^ ^y^^^ ^^'^ le, t^ is long since you coyne. 
PS W^ ^ S1^ ^^^ ^^* '^^^ '^^^'' ^^^ many. 

* Compare use of ^ M^ in the following verses ^ ^ Hi J® i^ 
" Flowers grow in the Kien-chang palace " M. ^ W. ^ ^ '' The sound 
of pipes issues from the palace of Chau-yang," ft P9 ^ ^^ ^ "^ ^®S to 
ask in regard to those who receive favour " ^ Jl^ M It :S " How long are 
their eyebrowsr' These words are put in the mouth of a secondary wife of 
the emperor Ilan wu-ti when jealous of imperial favour extended to some in- 
ferior court women. The last line means " are their eyebrows so much longer 
than niinel" 
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Obs. The Greek tis is either interrogative toho? (Lat. quts?) or indifinite some 
one, (Lat. aliqttis.) In the same way,^ 'ki is sometimes hoto many? and at other 
times sevet'al. In the latter sense however, ttf' is usually prefixed. So also 
sa* means either what? or any thing. 

Correlatives or adjective pronouns, 202. The pronouns 
used as signs of the plural, as already illustrated in the sec- 
tion on substantives are ^ ^ t'oh, dze7i, all or both^ and H 
'tsong, alL None and neither are also expressed by t'oh, and 
dzeTi with a negative. 
M 10 A ^ -i ^* 'li^ng ku' niun t'oh k'i* 'tse, the tioo men 

are both gone. 
^ ^ Jg; dz67i veh 'zz, it is neither of them. 
^ ^ ^ f@ dze/i 'zz bun* ku', they are all stupid. \^ 
ig- -g ^ f j- f@ te' 'vd, t'oh te' ku% are they right? they are 

all right. ,J^ 

Any one you please, lohoever, whatever^ are expressed by / 
several borrowed phrases. 

^- ^ ^ ^^' va?z, generally speaking^ tvhoever. 
:k Jl AMil-MM^ l^^t^' van niun tsu^ 'hau kuS 
dzieu' 'yen 'hau pau*, whoever does toell, will 
be at once reioarded. 
Obs. /L va« and sa' are the only true pronouns among these forms. 
^- ^ i^ veh kti, does not matter what. 
^ ^ ^ ^ veh kii tu 'sau, hoivever many. 
^ ^ JP 5fe veh kii 'tsau an*, hoivever early or late. 
fr^Sji^Mt^M^^ /*ang zz' veh kti 'na nung 'tsong 
veh gioh, ivhatever he does it is never right. 

c. K iE dzue bien, as you please ^ whatever. 

|g ^ U^ g ^ dzue bie7i* s&' zun kwong, at ivhatever time. 
M 85 H^ A H '1^ dzae bien* s^^ niun Vung ku% any one 
would be willing to do it. 

d. ^ tk veh lun*, ivhatever. 

^ tft W^ B J3I veh lun* sa* nyih kiah, on whatever day. 

t^ Sft M Jll li H «t W veh lun* 'ki zz, nong^ yau* dzieu* 

'yen, at whatever time^ when you want it, you 

have it at once. 

e. saS whatever. 

J© 1^ IS B^ 'sidng sa- wo' s^', whatever he thinlcSy he says, ^y 
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Obi. i. Buttman, Greek Grammar, section 78, says "Correlatives are words in 
connection with each otlier, of whicli one contains a certain question, and the 
corresponding one expresses the simplest relation which answers that ques- 
tion." Thus, the question R^ J^ sa' niun, who? may be answered by ^ f3 
J^ tV ku* niun, thU man ; f® "ffi I^ A> dzue bie«' sa' niun, any otte whatever; 
P§ B^ A »» sa' niun, no one; ^ PT A> tu hau' niun, many men. So also 
SB ^ ft IS '« 'Ji tsahzcM, wJiich boat ? ma.y he SLUSwerad by ^ ft tV tsah, 
this one; ^ ^ ^ M. ft veh lun' 'a 'li tsah, any one whatever; ^^ ^ V^ 
t'oh veh 'zz, it ia neither; /f^ i& H ^ ^ ft |S ^ peh- ku' tV dah 'ki 
tsah z6n 'li, it must be otie of those that are liere; :^ ^ll ^ |S 'zz bih tsah z4«, 
it is another; liSS BU 8M — ' SI f@ IS t'eh ziew deu ih yang* ku' zew, the 
tame boat as before. Several of these questions are answered by particles already 
presented under other denominations. The remainder not finding a place 
readily under any one class, are collected under the name of correlatives. 

Obs. ii. The corresponding forms in Latin. Omnis, neuter, nulltts, alter, alius, 
are classed with adjectives; Zempt calls them pronominalia. Buttman says, 
that the line between the corresponding words in Greek, as adjectives and as 
pronouns, cannot be clearly drawn. Marshman says, the Sanscrit grammarians 
call all these words pronouns. If they can stand without a substantive, they 
should be called pronouns, otherwise they are ac^ectives. 

Obs. iii. IB 'tsong, aU, is found only in the compounded forms, 3^ 3^ 
A»ng' 'tsong, fS ifi| 'long 'tsong, in all; 18 J^ ^ "g" ]St 'long 'tsong kii' 
pak sing', all the people. ,The substantive must accompany ^ 'tsong', as in >^ 
f^ ^ tsong' 'di h'iung, all the brothers, and therefore, it must be considered 
an adjective, ffi is not found compounded. 

Obs. iv, JJU is also expressed by repetition of the substantive, J^ ;^ W f@ \y 
t'su' t'su' 'yen ku', every where tJiey are to be had. v. Art, 129. Another mode is 
by phrases, such as ^^ ^ ih gong', — * -^ ih t'sih, the w/wle, 

Obs. V. Another translation of all is by ;^ JL <a' va». Van is used in the 
sense of all in books, but in the dialect of Shanghai is only met with in this 
compound form. 

203. Other different^ are expressed by p\\\ glj or by ^ [^ 
veh dong, or by ^ :^ 'Hang 2/ang*, not the same, or by the 
particle % preceding the substantive verb or by ^ ling^ 
The same is ih ykug' — ^, or ^ fg| si^ng dong. 
^ P4 M A yau' kau' bih niun, call another man. 
tt ^ M \t 'tsong 'zz bih yangS it is certainly different, 
iO X'J :^ fli * tau^ bih dzang hau' k'l^ go elsewhere. 
X'J f® H >K l>ih ku^ koh du, another nation. 
5i SB ^ [p| f@ '^au 'li veh dong ku^ different in principle. Ky" 
It '^M\%^ ivo' deu 'lidng T/mig' ku^ tvhat he says is 
different. 
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^ -"* 11 f® veh ih jfajig^ ku^ not the same. 

3Sl ^ —" f@ i' 'zz ill kuS that is another, 

:S P4 — " f@ ling' kiau' ih ku^ call another, 

"~* i^l f@ § ih yang' kil^ 'va, is it the same? ^ 

;te I^I f@ si^ng dong kiV, the same^ \y^ 

Words used as pronouns. 204. The use of some other 
words in combinations, where they occur instead of the pro- 
nouns will now be illustrated. 

a. ^ 'pu^; belonging to this place, as demonstrative pro- 
noun, 

^ M A 'pun di' niun, ^eojD^e of this place. 
^ Jfe ISf 'pun di* wo^y dialect of this place. 
^ J® :i: ft '^ ^ 10 'pun miau* 'zz u zong^ kw6w kuS this 

temple to tvhich I belong^ is superintended by 

Buddhist priests. 
^ ^ f@ ^ ^M 'pun koh ku* kwe 'kti, custom of this country. 

b. ^ kiun, now, the present. As demonstrative pronoun, 
this, in reference to time. 

4* ^ ^ kiun tsau, kiun nyih, to-day, 

'^ Jl 4" ^ kiun nioh, kiun nieri, this month, this year. 

c. ^ t'sing, one's own, as reflexive pronoun self; ^ ^ 
t'sing sun, himself; || P t'sing 'k'eu, his oion mouth. 

d. ^ >1^ tQ 'sau, how manyl as an interrogative pronoun 
^ ^ ^ IE *^ 'sau nie/t 'ki, how many years old. 

205. The adjectives that follow, are used to avoid the per- 
sonal pronouns. Those that describe the speaker are depre- 
ciatory in their meaning, while if others are addressed, the 
adjectives employed are respectful. 

d|: tsun, honoured, -^ kwe', ib. "Jg kau, high, combine with 
^ f^mg, family name, @ koh, Jcingdom, etc. [name? 

d|: ^ tsun sing% ^ ^ kwe' sing', "Jg ^ kau sing', your 
d|: ^ tsun kdng, J; ^ kwe' kang, "^ ^ kau zeu', your age'/ 
dg: i§ tsun t'su', ^ ;^ kwe' t'su', tvhere do you live? 
d§: }^ tsun 'fu, ^ jj5^ kwe' 'fu, tvhe^x is your residence? 

Obs. i. ^ 'fu, also forms part of the combination jjf Jt 'fii long', resi- 
dence ; e. g. }^ -L 5iS ^ 'f^ long' '« 'li> «^A^^^ do you reside? 

Obs. ii. '^ @i kwe* koh ask of what honoured country are you? "^ J|jt kw6' 
&V ^ wMt is your place of residence? j^ |£ kau du is translated your scholar; 
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9 tS ^^^ ^^' ^^^ ^ ^ siang' kong, are used in place of yow, among those 
who are not in an inferior social position. 

206. ^ ling, honoured^ good, applied to persons, enters 
into many combinations, where it represents the possessive 
your. 

"^ # ling tsun, your father, ^ ^ ling dong, your mother, 
^ 51 lingh'iung, yr. eld, bro. ^ ^ ling dzeb, your nepheiv, 
^ y^ ling di% yr. younger hro. ^ % ling long, your son, 
'^ :^ A ling ^n zun, your wife, 
^/^ ^ ling kau du, your scholars. 

207. ^ 'lau and ^ tt^ are found in similar combinations. 
^ {^) ^ 'lau (^uO yt, sir. ^ A t^' zun, t6, 
^ (:^) 51 'lau (fa*) h'iung, eZrfer brother, 

Obs. i. ^ 'lau is also prefixed to :$£ ^ sie« sang and ^ -^ fu 'tsz, 
addressed to teachers, and to w 5v siang' kong, addressed by servants to 
masters. The form of address to priests, is :^ Bli >JC 'lau sz t'a*, and to in- 
structors ^ @]f 'lau sz. 

Obs. ii. Some other terms are employed in a similar way, instead of the 
pronouns of the second person; "^ t'e, honoured yfSih "^ 'fti or ^^^zhi^whai 
is your honoured nmne? In the plural are found ^ ^ tsong' u>e' or JJ {JL 
lih wq', all you gentlemen ! 

208. Self depreciatory phrases employed instead of pro- 
nouns of the first person are equally numerous, ^ h'on, cold; 
ftlfc-P^j spoilt, inferior; ^ dzie^i, poor^ cheap, form such groups, 
as — 

S P5 (^) '^^^ ^^^ (^^)j ^y house. 

^ ^ij hon kiung, my tvife. (kiung is thorn.) 
^ m& (M) (^|5)i^i t'su* (di^) (h'iang), my abode. 

fflfc (83) ^ 2^1 (dzien) sing*, my family name, 
\ 13 ^ dzie?i ming, my proper name. 

S3 ft dzicTi neS my wife, 

Obs. One's wife is also denominated fjj 5fll tseh kiung, «<f<p«Vf ^/wtm. 

209. The antithesis of ^ ling, is usually ^ so*, a cottage. 
Among the groups into which it enters, are — 

I ^ 1^ so* di*5 my brother. ^ ^ so* dzeh, my nephew, 
^ T so* 'au, my /ioz^se. -^ ^ so* t'sing, my relations. 

\ 210. Many groups take >J^ 'siau, small, or ^ kfy, family, 
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both being regarded as sufficiently depreciatory to represent the 
pronoun my, 

>J> ^ 'siau rh, my hoy or my son. >J> ^ 'siau k'ion, small dog. 
>J> # 'siau dii, your scholar. >J> ^ 'siau fiUUj, grandchild. 
^h f^ 'siau di', L >J> ic 'siau 'nti, mj/ daughter. 

^ 3^ ka h'iungy T^y brother. ^ # ka 'mu, my mother. 
1^ ^ ka 'vu, my father. ^ ,:^ ka soh, ?/i?/ t^TicZe. 

Obs. i. These words form a principal part of the complimentary style of 
speech, or ^ ^ f@ ^ IS k'ah k'i* ku' seh wo'. In the every day col- 
loquial of the lower class, i. e. the majority of the people, they are little used. 
Thou and /, thwe and mine are prefixed. 

Obs. ii. While these words are given as substitutes for the pronouns, it should 
be remembered that the tendencies of the language are against the introduc 
tion of the pronouns, whether there be a substitute or not. Thus instead of ask- 
ing, "Is your eye better 1" The Chinese say 3ft B§ ^ ^ ^ 'nga« tsing 
^hsLVL 'Hen 'vk, eye better, eh? So, for "what is yoiir namel" SS B^ si^g' 
sa', name, what? While the pronoun is thus entirely omitted, room is left for 
the speaker to introduce whatever terms of adulation or humility he may 
think fit. Those of the former kind are for convenience taken to mean you and 
your, while their opposites are J and mine. 

Obs. iii. Many other phrases of the same kind are used in letters, but as 
they do not occur in conversation they are here omitted. Many of them are 
collected in Gutzlaff's " Notices of Chinese Grammar." 

Section. 7. On the verb, tg ^ i^ 
211. Pih Hwa-tsun &ays, " One use of verbs is to connect 
the parts of a proposition." }gjt^ ±J^, — J^^^± 
T*", " Thus if it be said, books instruct mankind/' in S 25C 
^ ift, (lit. writtings delivered down to mankind); " the word 
books is the subject,, mankind the predicate, and instruct the 

copula." ^ni.^.^n%^.mn%^,nm± 

f ^. " Another use is to express actions." — JU j^ |i{ A 
qg:. " Thus if it be said, write a book, or correct an essay," 
in 5r f^ 25c ^ ^ ;^ ^- " write and correct are both ac- 
tions;" f^ ^, W ^j -^ A ^ -Ifc. "for both these uses, 
verbs are indispensable," *^ Verbs are very numerous; of 
those in constant use, there are about two thousand." " There 
are also verbs oftwo inseparable characters; e.g, |^ ^ J^u su, 
move confusedly, and ^ g pm wm^ to linger." 

Where our author speaks of 2,000 verbs, he means from 
among the single characters commonly used in writing. Many 
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of these are, in colloquial dialects, expressed only in a dissyl- 
labic form; thus, ^ muS to desire^ is only used in common 
conversation in such componded forms, as ^ 3K ^* ^'^S '^ 
love. The number of inseparable compounds is thus rendered 
greater in the colloquial than in the written style. With 
regard to monosyllabic verbs, there are many in the books 
which are not in the colloquial, and vice vers^. For examples 
of verbs found in written colloquial mandarin, v. page 63.. 

Verbs will be treated (l.) according to their modes of group- 
ing; (2.) according to their most general nature, as transitive, 
intransitive, or substantive (voice); (3.) according to the par- 
ticular modes in which their sense may be conveyed (moods) ; 
(4.) according to time (tenses). 

(1.) Grouping of verbs. 

Simple and compound verbs, 212. Examples of verbs of 
one word have been already given, A few more will be suffi- 
cient here. 

-^ fongS let go. H tsuJi, to bore, 

^ t'sih, cut in pieces. ^ sieu, to prime. 

fi] t'siew, cut away. iii>auS to plane. 

JlJ tsaw, cliop small. ^ tab, pitch tents. 

{^ tsoh, to reap. 5f t'sah, pzdl down. - 

§g wah, scoop out. ® dzong% meet. 

213. Many combinations of two words consist of verbs 
similar in meaning, but with no reason except custom for the 
order in which they are employed. 
Ji ^ ma tsong', to bury. ^ '^ « lie^i to pity. 
5g B5g tso meTi, conceal. J^ ^ 'tau kauS to pray. 

% ^ tseu* mo' reoile. ^ % 'pau piS protect. 

f3 f^.-iiau w^n, exchange. ^ 1^ 'tsz 'tierj, point to. 
jjp '^ ka tMe?i, add. ^ ^ van lau, importune.^ 

fg- ^ wo' wk', calumniate. ^ ^ t'sung tsaw^ to praise. 
^ Obs i. The tautology existing in examples of this sort is no objection whatever 
to their use. Thus, Jl ma and ^ tsongS may be used separately or together, 
as the speaker pleases. There is an advantage to the foreigner in using the 
compounded forms, because a mispronunciation of the tone of a single word 
is nearly compensated by the repetition of the idea. So also for natives speak- 
ing different dialects. 
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Obs. ii. The principle of antithesis may be noticed in some of these dissyl- 
labic combinations; .e, g. ^ ^ 'wong U, go and com; H M '"^* "^^'» **"y 
and sell, 

214. In many instances the first verb governs the second, 
as a verb does a substantive. 

^ ^ 'zd siau*, cause to laugh. 
tfi is P'^' 'tang, /ear being beaten. 
tfi 3E P'o* 'si, /ear dymg. 
^ g| k'6 'kong, begin speaking. 

Obs. In these examples, were the language one that admitted grammatical 
forms, the second verb in each case would become either a substantive, or an 
infinitive, (i. e. they would be always substantives, infinitives as destitute of 
time, person and number, being not true verbs). In reality^, JJ* siau', 
*tang, etc. are according to the principles of classical grammar, neither verbs 
nor substantives, not being able to take the necessary changes of form* They 
are bare roots, and their grammatical sense is determined by position. Verb 
however, is the most convenient denomination for them, because ^when taken 
alone, they are necessarily translated as verbs. 

215. In some of these dissyllabic forms, the first verb 
qualifies the second; as in other languages, participles and 
adverbs qualify verbs. 

If ^ kii k'i*, return home (lit. return go). 

ik JjE j?au 16, come running, (lit. run come). 

^ Jj5 sah le, com^ fighting. 

& ij^t'sau 'sia, to copy in writing (lit. copy tvrite). 

Obs. i. The verb of more general meaning -^ k'i', ^o, is limited by that which 
precedes, £$ ku, to the sense of returning home. If the idiom be compared 
with the English phrase ^o backy fff kii is the adverb placed before instead of 
after its verb. In $# ^ 'tsen 1^, come back; the verb ^tsin is also best trans- 
lated in English as an adverb back. 

Obs. ii. Substantives sometimes by ellipsis stand for verbs, as qualifying 
the following verb. »l| ^ BB IB "X ^ 'mo (horse) le ni, giau' 'tsz (tedan) 
le, did you ride or cotne in a cJuiir? 

216. The order of the words in many of these phrases, 
may also properly be referred to priority and sequence in time. 
That is, two actions are successively expressed. 

is f& 'tang hk^ J fight and be defeated- 

j^ gg k'au {to beat) k'e {to open), to knock open. 

1^ fij 'ngau p'u*, break by biting. 

If ^ 't'sing 'zfi, please sit doion. 
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^ ^ 'si^ wm^ finish ivriting. 

^ \^^ tsa^ diixi^y finish making. 

Jg ^ tiau^'^si, die by strangling, w*^ 

Obs. The English verb open, which is an adjective, verb, or adverb, like the 
Chinese, has evidently nothing to indicate to which part of speech it belongs, 
but position. It is on the principle of position, that in such phrases as an open 
door J knock open a door, and to open a door, the word is referred to its proper 
place in the parts of speech. There is this difference^ (I) that in k'au k'e jU 
^, the latter word is still a verb, while in the corresponding English exam- 
ple, it becomes a true adverb ; (2) the Chinese word cannot be used as an ad- 
jective. The qualifying notion contained in the adjective, is expressed as a 
separate proposition ; e. g. for an open door, f^^HL mun k'e 'la, the door is 
open. 

217. In verbs of two syllables, many auxiliary words occur, 
which have nearly or quite lost their primary meaning as in- 
dependent verbs. In the following examples, it will be ob- 
served, that these enclitics or proclitics, as they may be termed, 
often add nothing to the meaning of the principal verb. They 
are # tub, ^ t'eh, ^T 'tang, £ kieTi*, ^ zah, ^ dzd'. 

a- ^ tub, get, may. 
^ ^ t'ing tub, hear, ^ ff 'hiau tub, Jcnoia. 
la f^ ki* tub, remember. |g, f# niung^ tub, be acquainted. 

Obs. This term, though here it has no meaning, will be seen to be a very 
important word among the mood particles, as giving a permissive sense to the 
principal verb. Such is its most common signification is such phrases as 
H^ f-i^ tsu' tuh, it may he done. 

b. 89; t'eh, let go, escape, remove out of the tvay. 
^ Bg; k'i^ t'eb, remove. |^, M dzu t'eh, to remove. 
^ U mih t'eh, destroy. -^ U fo^g^ t'eh, let go. 

^ gg; leu t'eh, to leak. jt B% '^seu t'eh, escape. \^ 

j^ Da t'ih (or t'iuh) t'eh ) ^«« si^t'ch,/oz(;at6;ay. ^ 

kich aivay. j *^* " 
if Bj£ ion' t'eh, stveep aivay.^ J}3; toh t'eh, rob of. ^ 

Obs. This word may be regarded as forming a derivative;,verb. Its primary 
meaning is seen in jjj^ ^ ^ t'oh i zong, take off ones clothes, where the book 
sound t'oh is employed. 

c. ^7 'tang, to beat, apply one's-self to. 

tr f§ 'tang 'sau, to siueep^fS S| 'tang t'ing, to inquire. \^ 
tT ?i 'tang fab, to send. v^J Jii 'tang mn', to fan. ^ 

tT % '^^"S so??S consider.}^ ^5 't^ng kih, tie a knot. 
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. Obs. The primary meaning of ^ 'tang, is seen in such phrases os ^ ^ 
'tang tsong, drive piles; ^ ^ 'tang 'hu, strike a light, 

d, ^ kiCTj', indicates a single act of perception. 
^ ^ k'to* kien^j see, |@ ^ t'ing kien% to hear. 
SI ^ mong^ kie7i*, see. 

e. ^ dz^h. This word expresses that the object implied 
in the verb is effected. 

tk M JP^og* zah, to meet. 

S^nu^z^h, ib. v^ 

|g ^ tsoh zdh, catch, or succeed in catching. W" 

(/ S ^ ^o'^ zah, rw6, or caTi he rubbed. w-- 

^ ^ doh zah, succeed in robbing. 
# ^ *^1^ zahj succeed in getting. 
5 ^ 'md zah, succeed in buyiug. ^'^^ 

Obs. 1. In these examples, this meaning of the auxiliary is preserved, and 
must be regarded as additional to the sense of the principal verb, except in the 
first two instances. 

Obs. ii. In Jgl ^ 'siang zah, think of^ the word ^ zah limits J® think 
to the sense of think of some particular thing. In jc ^ koh zah, become aware 
o/, the verb jfc koh, cannot in our dialect be used separately. It is however 
found m^ ^ ^ 9t v©h tsz veh koh, not be aware of. V^ 

/. ^ sah, to MIL \^ 

^ U ^ veh 100^ sah, he did not say decisively. V^ ^^ 

g. ^ dzu% resist, take firm hold. This word always pre- 
serves its meaning, but it occurs so frequently in union with 
verbs of resistance and interruption, that it deserves a place 
with the preceding enclitics. 
H. j^ 'tsu dzu% resist, v- 
^ ^ 'su dzu*, prevent motion by locking up. >^ 
14 ftvoh dzuS ^*&* ^y tying up, 

P$ ft 'ngau dzu*, hold with the teeh. s^ 

g ^ niah dzu', hold in the hand. ^-^^ 

in ft t'sieu dzu% hold tvith the hand. ^^ 

h. 3^J tau*, arrived. 
13 iiij yung' tau% employ to the utmost. ^ 
^ 5§lJ tsu' tau^ rfo to perfection. 
. ^ pj 'tseu tau', complete a journey on foot. 
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W H 8fe S ^2^^ ^P^ 'jt>au' tau*, he arrived yesterday. 

218. In many cases a substantive follows the verb, when 
it is unnecessary in English. 

^ ^ 'tseu luS to walk. HS^ ^ tsuh pu', to weave. 
^ ^ zok tsIe7^S to shoot. ^^ ^ 'fong so, to spin. 
^ |g yau zeTi, to sculL fg ^ ^eh mingS to live. 

Obs. i. So also fS' ^ IS' uro' seh wo*, to speak. The words seh tro', words, 
are as to sense superfluous. Yet many of these examples may be closely trans- 
lated; e. g. M 1% 'liiig l^S ^^ *^ ^^y; ^ IS sau va»', to fei7 ri<jtf, to eook. 

Obs. ii, When the substantive comes under the gjovernment of another verb 
its usual companion is frequently appended \ e. g. ^ lA P£ dzing van' k'iuh, 
seek for foodj where IJ£ is superfluous* 

Obs. iii. When the sense does not require a substantive, the reason of its 
introduction must be sought in the rhythmical construction of sentences, pecu- 
iar and essential to the Chinese language. 

219. Compound verbs are formed by the apposition of a 
transitive verb and adjective. 

;(ni ^ kd (add) dzang {long), to lengthen. 
^ 5£ t'sing (to make near) 'giun, (near), become near^ to ap- 
proach closely. 
^ gg ^ioh, {dig) sun {deep), to deepen^ \ 
J^ ^ 'ka/j {subtract) k'iung {light), subtract from. - 
i% ^ tiQn {place layers) kau {high) raise by layers. 
Uf ;^ 2(;6* {speak) du* {great), speak highly of. 
f^ JS 'P" (^0 cover) 'men (full), fill up. 
^ ^ kau* (instruct) t'so (wrong), teach torong. 
gjj jE 'ke (change) tsung* (correct), to correct. 
Jg ^ tsoh (catch) lau (firm), catch and retain. 

Obs. i. The word J^ 'hau, goodj is found appended to many verbs, giving 
to them the sense of completeness, J^ J-J" tsti' 'hau, complete the making of. 

Obs. ii. These examples shew how in Chinese, compensation is made for 
that class of words called derivatives in languages possessing a system of ter- 
minations. Instead of a formation like proUmgare, to lengthen, from hngtis or 
long in Latin, or lengthen from length in English, we have a separate word pre- 
fixed to the adjective dzdng, long. Many English phrases are compounded in 
the same manner; e. g. rub smooth, rub dry, which ^are equivalent in sense and 
grammatical construction to the Chinese forms, |^ 7b biu. kwong, 5^ ^ 
k'a kuw. 

Obs. iii.J ^ t'so, wrmg, is found after many other verbs ; e. g. fl| 'tong, 
understand ; ^ t'ing, to hear ; w '®S ^''^^^ ^''^V <^^' I^ every case, it ispredi- . 
cated of the action, that it is wrong. 
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220. In some dissyllabic verbs used transitively, one of the 
constituent words is a substantive. 

[ej 5K tv6 {turn) deu (Jiead)^ to answer ^ to tell. 
^ jjii^ long* (tric^) zun )spmts), to deceive. 
^\\ :^ tau* (reach to) 'seu (/iand)j have in possession. 
^ ft so/i* (calculate) kV (apian) to plan: ^ 

Obs. These may be seen to be transitive, in such sentences as i^ Sf ^ 
W flU ^ veil 'hsiu \6ng^ zvLnh&ng^yevL, i/ou 8?iould iiot deceive friends; Wt^^ 
iM ^ dzieu 16 w6. deu 'ngu, cotne at once and teU me, 

221 . Some colloquial verbs, with examples of the manner 
in which they combine with other words, are here inserted. 
i^±^ loh 'zong k'l, go up (m. ^ shing, J£ p'a). 

i^ ffi 335 Ji^au* t'sehle, walk out (m. j^ Hseu). 

^ ft ^ geh dzu' 'Id, held by the arm (m. '^ hieh). 

511 ^ j9ang* zdh, meet (m. jg ii* and p'eng choh), 

1$ H peh. 'tseTi, ^2*r/i round (M. [b) hwei). 

S PJ Jfc M *^^ *^^' '*'sz di% ftrtTigr here (m. ^ n& jg twan). 

j^ ^ hwah t'eh, throw aivay (m. ^^ f jeng* hia*). 

^ ^ ^eh siang*, fo ramble (m. ^ }J)||£ yen kwang'). 

JU U t'a^i t'song, to be ashamed. 

Wtit^ peh 'U 'ngu, grive i^ me (M. |& ki^/kei). 

JIJ P^ tsu* suS ^0 deceive. 

Obs. At Sung-kiang 'pun, is used for peh, in the sense of give, to has two 
pronunciations, '^au rww, and pau* walk, 

222. Some adverbs enter into coml)ination with verbs. 
5g ^ li* (before) be' {prepare)^ to prepare. 

^ Jf siang {mutually) 'tang (beat), to fight. 

jjg j^ siang (mutually) mo' (rai7) rat7 a/ 07ie another. 

Groups of three. 223. Propositions and words equivalent 
to them combine with Jjj le, come^ and ^ k'i', g^o, to express 
the direction of the action of verbs. 
^%^ k'au tsing* k'i', hnocT^in. 
ffll Jl 3}£ ts*^ 'zong 16, bring forward. \ 
^ •ji' j}j 'tseu 'au le, 2(;a?/c down. 
^ -JJ ^ sah zieTi Y\\ fight on before. 
j^ ^ 5^ lok 'k'i le, s^tt?id -wp. 
^ T JJS 'zu 'au le, 52^ c?otrn. 
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^ ji * 'zu tsing* k'i, sit farther np. sy^ 
5R ffi 2JJ ft t'seh le,/2/ out. 
jfe S 2JJ 'tseu ku' le, come through. 
^ a -^ 'la ku* k'iS drag past, v^ 
g[ jg JU toh 'k'i le, lift lip. \/ 

IS W 25s sok 'tsen 16, turn hack, v^ 
^ 1^ Jjj Ato^' 'au le, ^/iroic; rfot^;i. ^^ 
jfe |g Jjj 'tseu k'e le, walk atvay. ^^^ 

Obs. i. Thus we have an idiom similar to the English, e^ccept that the verbs 
of motion are added. The common prepositions annexed to verbs (and there- 
fore sometimes called adverbs), follow the verbs in both instances. Of the 
Chinese five are verbs, which are all used as prepositions, tu t'seh, io go out, 
outward; JS *sing', io go in, inward; jB 'k'i, to raise up /upward; >§, ku', to 
poM, through, across ; f$ 'tsew, to return, back; ^ k'e, to open, away. Of the 
prepositions Jt 'zongj, forward, y 'mi, backward, downward, rJ zie*i, before, 
the two former are also frequently employed as verbs in the dialect as well as 
in books; e. g. Jt HI ffl 'zong Sii-tseu, go to Su-cheu; T*" Ift '«u ze», to mtcr 
a boat, 

Obs. ii. In the classical languages, the prepositions were put before the 
verbs instead of after them, as in the derived words ascend, descefid; and an- 
other numerous class of terms belonging to our western tongues, is thus seen 
to have its equivalent compound form in the Chinese language. 

224. The Je^i/iTiiTi^ a nd comp?e^i07i of an action are ex- 
pressed by appending, ^ >JS 'k'i le, hegin^ and j^ X zung 
kong, complete^ to the verb j^ 'k'i is also used alone, and the 
words ^, ^i^, tv^rij dm^,f nish, and ^ 'hau, ivell, stand for 
completion. . 

^ jg JjS 'sia 'k'i le, hegin toriting, y^ 

^ ^ X tsii' zung k6ng, to finish making, 
St JSft X ^o* zung kong, finish painting. / 

-^ ^ ^ j|g kiun tsau tsu* 'k'i, hegin to-day. S/ 
M flf ^ ^ 'ki zz tsu^ iven, ivhen will you finish? ^-^ 
^ '& IS 1? veh zung wo' ding, has not done speaking. K^ 
3^ S^ ^ 'zau 'hau 'i^^, finished huilding. 

Obs. i. In examples with j|B 'k'i, we have an equivalent to that class of Lat. 
derivative verbs called Inchoative or Inceptive; e. g. calesco, I grow warm, 
from caleo. 

Obs, ii. j^ 'k'i is sometimes omitted e. g. TO ^ ^ iSl"? tsu' 1^ veh 'hau - 
do a thing badly. But then the sense of beginning is lost also. 

Obs. iii. This fonn is also assumed by adjectives, as ^ ^ ^ nyilT^'k'i V^ 
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le, become hot; ^ JjE Bif ^ ^ ^7^^ le ^^' veh tub, it is excessively hot. In 
dialects west of Shanghai ^ ^ 2jJ nyih tuh l^, is used for it is hoi 

Obs. iv. The substantive governed is place between jj& 'k'i and 3jS 16; e. g. 
1^ ^ ^ ^ Vong 'k'i 'sen le, to move one's hand. The same thing occurs 
with some of the other groups. ^ $£ J^ f§ 3|v peh 'tse« sun 't'i le, turn 
one's body round: JH Hi J^ ^ Jjj taw t'seh yang die» le, bring out dollars. 

225. Collective and separating verbs are formed by ^^ 
'long, collect, and ^ k'e, open. 

MiU^ dzu 'long 16, collect together. 

HiU^ 'ping 'long le, add together, u- 

"^ ^ ^ sa7i k;e le^ scatter. 

ffl^ ^ ^ t'sdh k'e le, undo. » — " 

^ gg JJJ fun k'e le, divide. 

M i^ ^ 'ka k'e le, witie. ^ 

226, Reflexive action is expressed by placing g zz*, be- 
fore and after the verb. 

"g p^ g zz' hah zz\ frighten one's-self. \y' 
g ^ g zz* p'ie?i* zz*, deceive one's-self. ^ 

Obs. In examples of this sort, the constituent words are pronounced closely 
together and might be written with hyphens. They correspond in their sense, 
to the Hithpahel conjugation of Hebrew verbs, and the middle voice of Greek 
and Sanscrit, In a monosyllabic agglutinating language, no nearer approach, 
could well be made to an equivalent of those forms, than is exhibited in such 
groups as these. 

Groups. Affirmative and negative. 227. The groups 
formed by help of the affirmative and negative particles are 
very numerous, so much so, that they constitute of them- 
selves a feature of the language. The Chinese colloquial 
idiom is very much indebted to them, for the force and pre- 
cision which it is acknowledged to possess. 
In these groups ^ tuh and ^ veh {^ puh m.), take the centre, 
and certain auxiliary words, with some adjectives and verbs 
stand last. The sense of the principal verb is thus limited and 
modified in various ways. ^ tuh and ^ veh being opposite 
in sense, the modifications they produce in the sense of the 
verb must be opposed also. They may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing pairs of terms. 

1 St. It is predicated. of the agent, that he is able or knows 
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how to effect the action of the verb and the contrary; e. g. ^ ^ 
JJJ tsQ* tuh le, able to do or make; ^^^ tsu' veh 1^, un- 
able to do or mahe, 

2nd. It IS predicated of the agent, that circumstances allow 
him to effect the action and the contrary. Thus, 'g ^ ^ 
tong tuh 'k'i, in circumstances to bear; ^ ^ tB ^6h veh'k'i, 
cannot afford to learn to read; ^ ^ j^ t'u veh 'k'i, not 
strength to drag. 

3rd, It is predicated of the action, that it can, or does 
succeed, and the opposite; e. g. ^ ^ ^zing tuh zah, can 
find (^ zing seek) ;ff ^ ^ 'tang veh zah, it didnot, or can- 
not hit, 

4th. It is predicated of 'the action, that it can, or can- 
not be performed in a particular direction; e. g. ;^ ^ jg 'tseu 
veh tsing*, cannot go inside. 

5th. Of verbs of motion, resistance and destruction^ it is 
predicated, with the help of auxiliary verbs cognate in mean- 
ing, that the act they represent, can or cannot take place. ;^ 
# fl 'tseu tuh 'dong can walk; H. ^ >^ 'tsii veh dzu^ un- 
able to resist; M ^M 'ka veh t'eh, cannot get rid of, v 

6 th, It is predicated of a verb followed by an adjective, 
that the act is or can be performed, to the extent indicated 
by^the adjective or the contrary; e. g. -g :^ J:p i (^cure) tuh 
'hau (good) can be cured; JR ^ Jffi tien veh 'me/i, cannot 
befitted by layers, v^ 

228. Of the auxiliary words, used in affirmative^and nega- 
tive groups, verbs are the most numerous. 

a, Jjj le, come, {fj t'seh, go out^ express able to. 
^ ^ JJE 'sia veh le, do not know how to write. 

^ ^ ^ t'ing veh 16, have not the power to hear, ^ 
P-^ ^ ffi kiau' veh t'seh, know not ivhat to call it. ^^ 
If # tB 'kong tuk t'seh, can discourse on it. '^ 

Obs. A group of four is sometimes made by introducting an adverb. 
IS yt ^ |ii t'iJ3g da* veh t'seh, I do not hear very well. 

b, ^ 'k'l, rise, expresses in circumstances to. 

ft ^ jH 'pa?^ veh 'k'i, it it not for me to look angry. 
Wi ^ 1& k'wun' veh 'k'i, afraid to sleep. 
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$k ^ 1& 'nie» veh 'k'i, will not bear to he dyed. 
f9 ^ f& y^^^ ^^^ 't'l, will not bear impressions. 
% ^ i& tien* veh 'k'i, do not dare meet him. 

^- ^9 ttij ^> zah, t'seh, kiew*, express success in any sin- 
gle action; verbs of striking and seeking take zah; while 
verbs of thinking and perception take t'seh and kie7i% 
P4 ^ ^ kiau* tub zah, succeed in calling him. 
S ^ ^ sab veh z^h, not succeed in killing. 
"HI ^ ffi *t6ng veh t'seh, cannot understand. 
^ ^ m k'on^ veh t'seh, I do not (or cannot) see it. 
M ^ ^ k'ora* veh kien^y ih. 

^- 3^9 ffi> ^> iS> ttfj K? express direction as in the ex- 
amples. 

H # li tsing* tuh tsing^, able to enter. 
ft ^ m Aang veh t'seh, cannot pass out. \/^ 

Vc,^^ k'iuh veh loh, cannot swallow or eat. 
8tL ^ S pau^ veh ku*, cannot pass hy. 
IS ^ tt soh veh 'ts6ra, cannot return. i^ 

^ H 13 'tdng tuh k'e, can heat open, [or want of room. 

BB ^ ^ kVun* veh loh, cannot lie down (either through pain 

«• JJM> ©> ft> *'e^; '^oogj dza', express destruction, mo- 
tion, and rem^aTice. e. g. 
^ ^ H% mih veh t'eh, caiiwo^ destroy. 
M^ M *s^' veh 'dong, disabled from work. 
l^ ^ tJi^au* veh 'dong, unable to walk. 
I£ ^ B>i 'niie/i veh t'eh, unable to avoid. 
^ ^ It lih veh dzCl*, not able to stand. ^-^ 
^ # ft tong tuh dzCi', able to resist. \^ 

/. ^ tuh, expresses permimoTi and prohibition. 
ft ^ # '<6ng veh tuh, may not do it. u^ 
^ ^ k'i* tuh, maj^ gro. 
38 ^ ^ # ^au Hseu veh tuh, wiay not flee. 

g. i?, ^, express the cessation of an act. 
P4- ^ 1? kiau* veh ding, not cease to call. 
J^ ^ \:^ k'oh veh ding, not cease to weep, 
M ^ % y^^S^' veh won, cannot exhaust hy using. \ 
^ ^ W t'ong* veh ding, not cease to pain. 
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^* Wl'^^Wli i»J> express perfection of an act. 
fJK: ^ J^ Jfr tsu* veil dzung kong, cannot complete^ 

it ^^ PJ '^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ *^^^* ^^' 

?gl ^ ^J 'siang veh tau*, cannot reach in thought. ^^^ 

jR ^ 5^ iih veh tau*, cannot come wp <o or cgwaZ. 

^ @ ^ Si P^-^* *a^ ve^ dzingS «na6Ze to shew mfficient W 

«, ^5^ itih or 4i, expresses there is time for. 
^ ^ JSi t'sau veh gi, not time to copy. 
jE # R ts^^ *^^ g^ ^**^^ ^^ overtake, v 
^ ^ R 1^ veh gi, 710^ time for it, 

j\ ^ loh, expresses room for, 
iM"^^ koh tuh loh, 7'oom fo pacA:. ^^ 
^ ^ ^ on veh loh, wo^ room ^o place. 
^ >^ 1^ 'zu veh loh, no^ room to sit v^ 

it. }£ kaS indicates that the verb it qualifies will give 
superiority. 

iHfc tT fi? ^ ii. Sf ^fc f^ ^ ^ ii' '^^^g '^ '^^^g ^ ^f^ 

ku^, t^o' '^ too^ i veh ku*, pannot conquer him 
hy beaiing^ nor by using the tongue, 
Hi ^ >5 fih tuh ku', can oppose him sticcessfuUy. 

I 3g li, to control, 'long, 6rm^ together, ^ sah, /a7Z and || 
2/ungS answer, add their own sense to the verb. 
^"S" ^ S t(;6' veh 'li, Tio^ attend to what is said^ ^"^ 
PS ^# 3ffi hari* tuh 'ii, i^?iZZ come lohen called. \^ 
>& ^ ii '^^^^ v^^ '^^^g' ccmrio^ a^ree together. ^ 
V^ ^ M kiau^ veh yungS rio^ anstoer a call. \^ 

Obs. i. In some instances, the sense of the auxiliaries varies from that as- 
signed to them here; e.g, ^ ^ i& ^' on' Yeh'\% to despise; H ^ ® 
'ml veh 'dong, not succeed in buying; 4S fR ^ >ft siang sing' veh ku', incre^ 
dible; Sf ^ S VyQh\i\i\ cannot hut pity; || ^ ^ p'^' veh tuh, indis. 



pensaoie. 

Obs. ii. W Veu, ^uive and Wl »»> ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^<^^*^ ^^^^ ^";^ ^ ^®^ groups ; e. g. 
W 'f-^ PS Veu tuh k'iuh, Aave something to eat; Pj| f# ^ m tuh tsdh, Aavtf 

Obs. iii. Examples are rare in the case of ^j B^i Ip? M^ and Sj 
The rest are all extensively used. 

229. Prepositions similarly employed ia these negative 
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and affirmative groups are rare. Those that are used may 
also be construed as verbs. 

a. "U zien, before, 

S ^ "SJ sah veh ziew, does not go foriuard fighting, 

b. Jt 'zong, forward, 

i^ iO Jl l^h veh 'zong, cannot be climbed. v^ 

^ ^ Jl 'su veh 'zong, (hey) cannot be turned (cannot loch.) i 

P5 ffl ^ Jl °i^^ kwaw veh 'zong, door will not shut, i^ - 

c. f 'au, down, 

i^i ^ T 1^^ v®^ '^^> cannot climb doion. ^' 

^^ ^ k'iuh veh 'au, cannot swallow, 

230. Several adjectives are found in these combinations; 

e- g. t^, it, if, *?-, 2i> ^, ^, 5i, ?B, &, etc. 

01 ^ ^ <6h veh dziew, cannot be read through, 

^ ^ ^ sun veh dzuh, cannot stretch out straight, ^ 

^1n % *'s6 veh tu, differs little^ 

^ %i^ i^;6' tub 'hau, well spoken, 

fli '^ SI 'P'^ ^^ 'Tn^nj can befitted up, u- 

^ ^ JJ 'tseu veh t'6ng, no thoroughfare. 

^ ^ ?B & t^o^ veh ming bah, cannot be made to understand. \^ 

Obs. In the third and fourth examples, and others like them such as Jfe f^ 
1^ pau* tuk k'wa', the proposition is not one of possibility, he can walk fast ^ 
but of fact, he walks fast. 

Repetition and Antithesis, 231. These occur extensively 
among the verbs. The meaning of the word repeated remains 
unaffected. 

a. Many single intransitive verbs, or verbs used intransi- 
tively are repeated, 

^ ^ 'zfl zu*, sit doion. ^ ^ k'on^ k'6n% look. 

b. Transitive verbs are repeated before the word they 
govern. 

S S ^ 'si& 'sia zzS tvrite. 

9 ^ Q t86ng' tsong^ die^i, toork in the fields, 

M Mi& ^eu* Aeu^ nong*, I come to see you. "^ 

c. k'6?^*, see, occurs after a repeated verb, in a metaphori- 
cal sense, 

B^ B^ ^ su su k'on*, see what it is. 
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M&MM *'iog *'iDg k'6»*, listen to it and see. 

St St ^ sz^ 8Z^ k'ow*, try it and see. 

M M^ tsii^ tsu^ k'on^, waic it a« a ^Wa?. 

Obs. K'ofi* also follows other groups, as {^ ]£ ^ ^ nia»' 'k'iU k*6«', 
reoi/ and let me hear. 

d. The components of dissyllabic verbs are often repeated. 
^^^Wt ^^^ dart sob sob, conversing. 

»t «{f 9S 9S « di k'ob k'ob, weeping. 

2^ 2}S "i "i le le k'i^ k'i^*, coming and going. 

e. Some dissyllabic verbs repeat themselves, not tbeir 
component parts. 

^ H^ ^ ^ p'a*^ dan p'an dan, talking. 

W ^^ ^ kung 'h'f , kung 'b'f , I congratulate you. 

f. When a dissyllabic from consists of a verb and its sub- 
ject, a group of four is formed by repeating the former, and 
supplying the place of the latter by a synonymous or con- 
trasted word, 

l$8 Hfc IliS ^ ^ P^^^ ^ ngon*, not having a shore^ 

SJf -^ Sll Kl '^^°g 'sen 'dong kiah, move hands and feet. 

W S W S 'y^u bing 'yen kti', ^Aere is evidence. > 

g. Sometimes botb the verb and its object are varied by 
synonymous or contrasted words. 
^ 3c ^ ftfc *i®^ ^'^^^ P^^ d^S P'^'cty to heaven and worship 

earth. 
f^ ii^M ^ P^S* sing gib lib (or liub), employ one's whole 
mind and strength. 

h. Some verbs are repeated witb a pair of antithetical 
verbs in alternation. 

|{& ^ !& -i 'P^^ 1^ 'P^^ k'^S walking about. 
SI jS SI tti y^^ ^sing* yau t'seb, row in and out. ^ 

232. The verb is repeated with the intervention of fQ ku*, 
or of — ib to represent a little of the act in question. 
^*— ^ 'tseu ih 'tseu, walk a little. 
^ — ^ 'tung ih 'tung, tvait a little. 
^ a^^te' ku* deS wait. 
^ -jgl ^ '2iu ku' 'zuy sit down. 
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Obs. Sometimes auxiliary substantives supply the place of the repeated 

* S^ l^' ^J^ "^ ^ ^* ^^ ^^'' ^^"^^ *^ ^« ^^ff^ «^«««- Other auxiliaries are 
'a> ^; |Bl> t'sz', t'ongS we\ applied to any verb in the sense of times. For 
going round in a circle ^ 'tse« with the numeral expresses the number of 
times. For beating IE ki* expresses the number of blows. See Art. 163. 
(2.) Different kinds of verbs. 
Substantive verb. 233. The verb to be used as a copula 
is often omitted. [cation. 

^ 1>^ ^ # is 'ngu 'ni tok sil ku^ we are persons ofedu- 
%M A^t^^^^ niun dz^ngj this man is tall 
4" m :R ^ tiun tsau tsue' 'lang, to-day it is very cold. \ 

234. The words ^* 'zz and ^ tsii* are employed as sub- 
stantive verbs, and ^ 'dze, -^ ^ leh '1^, fj g leh 'If, when 
existence in place is spoken of. They are put in the negative 
by prefixing ^ veh. 

:^ H ^ 5 'zz nong^ ku^ 'vk, is it yours? 
S f@ ^ :S: f@ 'zz kuS veh 'zz ku', it is; it is not, 
^MI^M '^S^ *s^* dze vong, lama tailor. 
ISi ^ •?; H ^ *s"' ni 'tsz yau' h'iau% he tvho is a son should 
bejilial, 

^ i& Ji Jfc M ^'^'^ ^^^ '1^ '^'^2 di* Ae is not here, 

Obs. i. The verb P^ kiau*, to caU is sometimes so used that is may be 
translated as a substantive verb ; e. g. i yang' '^au 'li veh kiau' 'hau, ^ ^ tE 
8 ^ P-^ sfeF ''*^^ '.^^ ^/ "f^^**^ ** ^^^ ^^o^> or ** ^^ ^^^ ^'^^y *^ ca//^ ^(XM?. 

Obs. ii. The words ^, i^, and f^ are used in fixed phrases, from which 
they cannot be disengaged, p l|5 f^ 3& zz' ka tsok 'tsu, &e yo«r wt-w wfl«- 
^^z ; Bfc ^ >l^ ^ 'k^ <^^ «^^ '2^*>; repent and he virtiwm;^ ^ f^ R *iang i 
dau* tsok 'faw, tlie robbers are rebelling; ^ :^ tong ping, to itf a soldier, 

Obs. iii. jgi is also used as a transitive verb make or efo, ^which is its pri- 
mary meaning. 

Obs. iv. ^ to have when no object follows affirms existence and is to be 
translated by the impersonal substantive verb in English; e» g. ^ '^ ^ ng 
'yeu 'va, are there anyjtsh? ;^ W jfc 8 'k'i 'ye\i 't'sz 'li, how can this be? 
(It snows now, is ^ 3 ^ ^^k sih 'ts^.) Its negative is t^ m or P|| ^ 
m meh. 

235. Transitive verbs take the object after them, while 
the nominative precedes. 

* The substantive verb either simply affirms -^ 'zz or it affirms action ]^ 
tsu* or it affirms existence in place ^ 'ze, ^ ilL leh 'la, or it affirms existence 
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^ M M fMlS i& kwe?i 'fu k'uh boh pak sing*, the man- 

darins exact from the people. 
:S^ tt ^ ♦ ping 't'siang meh zz% the soldiers commit rob- 
Jim beries, 

I 236. When there are two objects as in verbs of giving, 
the nearer comes next to the verb, and the more remote stands 
last, usually with ^ 'la. 

^ 1& ^ ik ^ song' 'li veh 'la nong', present you tvith gifts, 
}8 ffi & fM 0^ V^^ ^^^' '^^ nong* k'iuh, give you rice, 

Obs. This is the same as Remusat's rule, " Dans les verbes a double rapport* 
le complement direct se place apres le verbe, et est suivi du complement in- 
direct " 5^ "X BD^ -A ](ft 5^ t'ien 'tsz nung tsiew' zun u t'ie», the emperor 
can propose a person to Heaven; the order is not however confined to this one 
foim ; ©. g. jS ^ llbt 1@ ^ "^ song' 'la none:* ku' meh zz', I bring you a 
present, is the same as, song* meh zz* 'la nong'; 7^ 1M M i@ ^ ^ song* 
nong' 'liang ku* meh zz' / bring you a few things, is just as proper as song' 
'Hang ku' meh zz' 'la nong. 

237. The object is made to precede the transitive verb, by 
the use of the auxiliary {g^ tan, which is also the sign of the 
instrument, 

&Wi,^ iK^ Igta/Tlah tsoh 'hu t'sz 'yun, bloiv out the 

candle, 
iB ft tI 3$J tr *^^ tsokparj le Hang, strike loith a baviboo, 
S PI BS "f *^^ '^^^ kwaTi tsz, shut the. door, 

238. Intransitive verbs when not followed by a preposi- 
tion or another verb, prefer the last place. 

jft Jfi :^ 't'sz di' 'zu, sit here. 

H M 8& ^1^ deu pau* walk here. 

M fl^ ^ 'ki zz le, lohen did you comd 

fS j|S Jt 3J^ 'ngu zcTi long* le, I come from the boat. 

Obs. When a preposition is employed to connect an intransitive verb with 
a substantive, the verb may precede or follow ; e. g. JlJ jffc Jfe 3jS tau' 't'sz 
di' le, come Iiere, is equivalent to le tau' 't'sz di'. So also ^tiL f^ ^^ 'zu 'la 
tV tah, sit here, is the same as 'la tV tah 'zu. 

239. The passive is formed by prefixing the auxiliary verb 
fg peh, give, with the substantive that represents the agent, 
to the transitive verb. 

is S'J A }T peh bih niun 'tang, zuas beaten by others. 
li ^ ^ P^ ^ peh i tsu* su 'ngn, Iioas deceived by him. 
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Obs. i. This auxiliary particle tS| peh, give^ has in all four uses : — Active, 
iS-HMfB 1^^1&^ peh saw 'Hang ku* tbng diew 'la i, give him two 
w three cash. Passive, 18 ^3^ ^ "^ S ^V^^^ 'la '^^ '°^^^ ^^^ ^®S J^ewas 
rebuked by his parents. 3S {® tp§ •?* tS & A fiSf ^ "^ ^ 'ng^ tu* mau' \^ 
'tsz peh 'la niun t'eu tsz k'i' 'tse, my hat has been stolen hy sotne one. Causative, 
tS i4 # 5E peh 'la i 'si, cause him tddie- ^ iS ^ fg P|? J© ^ i peh V-- 
'la 'ngu k'iuh k'ii (k'we) 'tse, he has caused me to snfer. (m. ^ shi' P^ kiau', 
chiau^) Permissive, P§ A "t tfl ^ S^J A Sfe ft BS sa' niun 'k'ung peh ^ 
'la bih niun c'hi vu* ni 1 who is wHlittg to allow others to insult him? ^ ^ J^ 
J4 Wi A RS -S ll§ veh yau' peh 'la bih niun hong' p'ien' nong', do not allow 
others to deceive you. 

Obs. ii. In mandarin it is not the common word to give, that is chosen for 
the passive auxiliary, but a word set apart for this purpose ^ pei'.9 

Obs. iii. 'Zeu ^ to receive, is often used as a passive , e. g. ::^ ^ ^ ^ij 

A *^ ^eh 'k'ung 'zeu bih niun mo', unwilling to be s/poheth HI of by others. K'iuh 

US is found in combination as in the next examples. When separated from 
the groups where it is the sign of the passive, it recovers its transitive sense to 
eat. 

240. Verbs are made causative by prefixing kau*, to cally 
or peh, to give. 

P4 ^ fi^ ® ^^^^* '^g'^ k'iuh k'ti, causing me to suffer loss. 
^ ^ P^- -o 6 7^ JK v®^ y^^^ ^^^^ ^g^^ ^sih s6ng' t'eh, do 

not cause me to give it atvay (or say it) in vain^ 
P4 7^ ^ 1?" ^ kiau* 'sz veh yau' 'kwun, prevent the water 

from boiling. 
^ ^ f? PS 'g' rI peh '\t 'ngu k'iuh kwen sz, causing me to 
^^ he the subject of a lawsuit. 
Obs. i. The English auxiliary verb must is expressed by ^tstSng, as in ^ 
5c "^ K 'tsong yau' lau zeh, you must be upright, 

Obs. ii. The derivative verbs which have been already illustrated are the 
following: — Inchoative, ^ i& ^^ti 'k'i pih 16, take tip the pen; Reflexive, 
© ^ & zz* y6«' zz', be one's own enemy; Collective, ^ lH ^ Aeh 'long 
ie, combine together; Separative, $F ^ ^ t'sak k'6 16, pull open; Completing, 
3§) 7C ^z&VL w6n, Jmish building; Resisting, ^ \i, tong dzu*, stand against; 
Destroying, ^ J^ tieu t'eh, throw away. There are also forms for the vari- 
ous directions indicated by prepositions, v. Art. 223. 

(3.) Modes of verbs. 

241. In very many cases the mood is determined entirely 
from the sense, and has no particular sign. 
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^ ^ M ^^S^ k'i' 'mS, ItviU go and buy. (Indicative.) 
S 18 -sfe ^ fi! @ 'zz nong' k'i* wtin hien' tong*, if you should 
go 9 it would be more convenient. (Subjunctive.) 
iR ^ S ii<^Dg^ k'i* 'm^, do you go and buy, (Imperative.) 
S dl ^ J& 'md 'zz yung I', to buy is easy, (Infinitive). 

Obs. Here the four principal moods of Latin grammar are exemplified with- 
out any distinctive sign. 

242. The particles ^ 'ts6 and 5^ meh, at the end of the 
clause often mark indicative and conditional propositions re- 
spectively. 

5SS3^M5^^1fti?^ '^'e?t* 'dz6 loh 'u meh, nien sz* 'hau 
'tse^'^sJiould it note rain, it will be a good year. 

^^i^^^ ^ ^ nie^ 'ki du* meh veh yau' 'tse, if old, 
they are not wanted. 

Obs. i. The conditional clause always precedes. 

Obs. ii. These particles may in many cases be omitted without aflfecting the 
sense. :^ i^ M H ^ ^ S^ fS veh loh 'w pak sing* yau' 'k'u 'nau, if it 
does not rain, the people must suffer. 

Obs. iii. In any two connected clauses, whether the former be conditional 
or not, these particles are frequently used; e. g. k'6«* kiew* tsz 't'au va»* ku' 
meh, dzieu' 'tang 'k'i 16 'tse. M ^ iJllfiSiQj^J^tTjfe^:^ 
when he saw the beggars, he began beating them Both these clauses are in the 
past time. 

Obs. iv. An indicatire clause standing alone often takes ^ 'tse. Thus JJS 
^ le 'ts6, I am come, or I cmne;\^ ^ k'i' 'tse, I go. 

243. Another particle found in conditional sentences, is 
;^ tsz, appended to the verb. This marks the past partici- 
ple of the verb. 

^ V^ iLiSiWt^ ^ °g^^ k'iuh tsz va/i* dzieu* le Hse, having 
dined I came at once. 

244. A potential mood is formed by many of the groups 
already illustrated. Both kinds of ability, absolute or natural, 
and limited or moral, are found in them. For examples of 
the former kind: — 

*M ^ ^ 'si^ veh le, I cannot write. 

^ ?!u f# ^ 'kong kien' + ih le, 1 can discuss it. \/ 

^ ^ $( wa?z veh 'tse?^; cannot turn round. 

\ 
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Obs. ^ ive^, prefixed to verbs makes them potential J^ ^ ^ nia«' veh 
16 f I cannot read, is equivalent to veh tce^ nian'. 

245. The limited potential mood is formed by j^ 'k'i, e, g. 
^ ^ 1& tong veh 'k'i, I do not deserve to receive it, 
^ ^ i& k'ie/i veh 'k'i, not able to pull. v^ 
1^ ^ ^ md veh 'k'i, will not hear rubbing, w 
B& ^ jS k'iuh veh 'k'i, cannot afford to eat it. 
iT ^ 1& 'tdng veh 'k'i, cannot bear beating. [roughly. 
^iSI ^ 46 'seu ngang* veh 'k'i, could not use my hand 

246. A permissive and prohibitive mood is formed by, — 

a. ^ tuh. 
^ ^ k'OTi* tuh, you may look at it. 
M ^ ^ k'6/i* veh tuh, you may not looh. 

b. ^ 'hau, and ^f ^ 'k'6 'i, also give a permissive sense. 
A? jS ^ 'S '^^^^ tsing* k'i^ Va, may I enter.? 
^ if lii ^ veh 'hau t'^eh k'i*, you must not go out. 
9^ JH P£ f# 'k'6 'i k'iuk tuh, you may eat it. 

247." An optative mode of the verb is formed by p6 veh 
tuh, and Ang* veh tuh. (% Ang', west of Sh^nghdi hung*), 
f8 & ^ f# 1R IS iil 'ngu p6 veh tuh k'wa^ 'Hen tau^ would 

that I could arrive quickly. 
ISi ^ ^ Mi3^ ^^g* ^^^ ^^^ *su* 'hau, I wish I could do it. i^ 

248. The imperative (1) in its negative form takes ^ yau^, 
want^ with the common negative particle ^ veh. 

^ H IS veh yau^ nau% do not be noisy. 

(2.) The affirmative form of the imperative is expressed 
by the verb alone, or by J^ ^ meh 'ts6, or H^^a' appended 
sometimes to a few verbs. 
^ 5^ ^ 'tseu meh 'ts6, go. ^ || k'i* baS go. 

Obs. All the verbs single and grouped, except those with the affirmative 
and negative, may be used as imperatives without a particle. ^ >& J$$ 'tseu 
ku* le, means either I am passing you, ox pass over to me, 

249. Oi ih.e Infinitive it may be remarked, (1.) that it 

stands first in many negative groups not potential, v. Art. 
228. g. 

^ ^ 1? niaTi* veh ding, does not cease to recite. 

BSI^ Bl ^ 1# t'sau nau' veh ding, does not cease to he noisy. 
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(2) That when a verb is made the subject of a proposition, 
while the predicate follows Vith a copula, the verb is trans- 
lated in the infinitive, e. g. 
•sfe ^ S ^ k'l* 'zz yong i% it is easy to go, 

250. When a verb takes a case particle, it is construed as 
a present participle or gerund. 

^"^Mit^ nieh zz^ leh 'la 16, tJie things are coming. 
HS f J5 f® >^ 5fc k'iuh va7i* ku* zun kwong, time for dining. 
^ ^ ^ ^ 'ngii 'la 'sia zz*, / am writing. 
n^ f@ ^ ^ k'iuh ku' meh zz*, things to eat. 

Obs. The supine in order to has no sign, H SS H^ "^ ^ 'ma 'tie« sa* 
k'i* 'ts6, he is gom (in order) to hay something ; ^ 3$S M SlK 'ngu 1^ mong' 
mong- na', Ico)ne to see you. v. 252. f. 

251. The forms of interrogation are of two kinds. 

1. By the interrogative particles ma?i* and 'va. 
i>R i? § varj* 'hau ma/i^, is dinner ready? 

•^ -g k'i* 'va. will you go'f 

2, By putting the question in the form of an affirmative 
and negative, side by side. The particle ni is often placed 
between. 

"B* "^ ^ "B "^ 'k'ung k'i^ veh 'k'ung k'i^, ivillyou go or not'i 
^ # ^ ^ f# 'h'iau tuh veh 'h'iau tuh, do you know? 
S BS ^ H '°^^ ^^ ^^^^ '"^^> ^^'^^ 2/^^ ^^^y^ ^ 

Obs. After ni, the second clause is sometimes supplied by sa'; e. g. 51 f X 
vS Bw y^^ 'tang ni sa', do you want to fight ^ or what is it you want to do? s/ 

(4) Particles of time ^forming tenses of verbs. 

252. For the expression of present time, no auxiliary word 
is necessary. 

^ ^ iK H& '^g'^ ^^^ ^^^' ^^S ^ ^^^^ dohig nothing. 
3j£ BS ^ 35 1^ i^i veh le, ^5 he coming or not? 
'Ifl ^ 'IK 'tong veh 'tong, do you understand or not? 
t& ^ S P'o' 'lang 'va, do you fear cold? 
^ t^ ^ ^U i^ veh nung veh p'6* 'lang, / cannot hut fear 
cold. 

Obs. Instead of considering the rest of the tenses in their order, it will be 
better to take the particles in succession, and show what tenses they may be 
used lor. 

7^ 
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a. ^ h'ih, a moment; this particle gives a past sense to 
the phrases in which it occurs, and is perhaps most accurately 
designated an aorist, 

^ Uc JIK ® ^'on^ h'ih h'i* 'va, have you seen the play? 
'^ ik M ffi) k'i^ h'ih 'liang t^6^, I have gone twice. 

I. ^ 'ts6, ?g 'li; these particles express that the action is 
conpleted, or determined on. m. J» 'liail. Their English gram- 
matical equivalent is usually the passive participle joined 
with the auxiliary verb to be. 

Mi^it ^ 'ma 'hau 'la 'tse, they are bought. ^ ' 
5 1^ :g md* t'eh 'tse, it is sold. "^ 

^ ^ ^ 'ngfi k'i' 'tse, I am going, 

c, j^ kd*, past; this particle has the sense of the preterite 
tense. 

PJ j5 M I^I ^au* ku' 'liang loe^y I have gone twice. ^ 

?£ 3 M ^ il^ hwo tsong' ku* tu 'sau, how many flowers \/^ 

have you 'planted? 
jiS& 8fe ii M fli M lu' pau^ kil* 'ki ho^ 'li, hoio many miles 

of road have we walked? 
Obs. ^ V©^ and rT 'k'6, employed in some dialects as signs of the past, 
are never so used in this. 

d. -Ifc ^ h'ih 'tse or h'ih '\k Hse, express perfect time, 
^- ^ J& -De ^ niung* tuh ku* h'ih 'tse, have known him. 
»S? '^ IS -De ^ t*eh i wo' h'ih 'ts6, have told him. 

$S ^ ^ & ^ tsong k'au h'ih 'la 'tse, bell has rung. 
fE tS ^ ^ ^'^^ peh h'ih 'tse, have entrusted to him. 

^- i& -Sfc J^^' b'ih, form a perfect farther in the past than 
the above. 

3JS JS -De ^ 1^ k^' h'ih 'ts6, 1 have come formerly, 

^ # -^ i@i Si veh zung k'i* ku^ h'ih, I have not yet gone. 

^ S Si ift ^ ^ok ku' h'ih 'la 'tse, I have learnt it before. 

f. ^ yauS expresses future time; sometimes tsidng pre- 
cedes, 5c ^^y often be translated in order to (supine). 

^ ^ M ^ yau' loh *u 'tse, it toill rain. 

^ i8 ^ ^ ming tsau yau^ k'iS I toill go to-morrow* 

g. TJf tsiang, is frequently used for the future. 
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tJI W Bl V tsiang 'yen nau^ zz% there will be disturbance. 

Obs. These particles give the affirmative fatnre. The form for the nega- 
tive is different as is shown belovr. 

h. ;5^ tsz; this particle appended to a verb, gives it the 
time of a past participle. English auxiliary participle having, 
S i: • pf5 ^ # ^ k'^^* tsz sG meh, 'h'iau tub 'tsfi; when t^ 

you have read it, you will know. 
i8 i 5^ i? ^ 'to°g tsz meh 'hau 'kong, when you under- 
stand it, you can explain it^ 
iSSt:2::S^PttTK*^ tsu' tsz ping lau 't^ng tsdng' k'i^ 
'ts6, having become a soldier, he has gone to fight. 

Obs. As a relative tense particlo, this word may be used in past or future 
time. In the former case, it is the sign of the narrative participle; e. g. ^ ^ 

;5l llllSP^jfeJt'^^ k'6»' kietj' tsz sa« kau lau, 'tseu 'zong k'i' 'ts6, 
seeing the hill was high, he went up. In the latter case it forms a future perfect, 

such as is introduced in English with " when," ^ J-J* ^ J^ Jft ^ ^ 
'sia 'hau tsz peh 'la 'ngu k'6»', wheti you have written it, let me see it. The con- 
ditional particle ^ meh, is frequently introduced at the end of the first 
clause. 

i. -g" zung; as ;^ tsz expresses the past in affirmative sen- 
tences, so zung in those that are negative, 
^ ^ M ^\ veh zung k'OTi^ h'ih, I have not seen it, 
^ '§' 235 veh zung 16, he has not come. 

Obs. In a negative reply to a question, this particle is introduced, when in 
English the present tense is employed ; ^ m "SB veh zung k'i', he is not gone, 

253. Adverbs of time often render these particles unne- 
cessary. 

B^ B ^ f® zoh (g) nyih k'i' ku', he went yesterday. 
^^ B ^ 'Dgu 'hen nyih k'i% I shall go on the day after 
to-morroiv. 

254. The particles for future time are not used in the ne- 
gative form. 

fS ^ ^ '^^g^ ^^^ k'i', / shall not go, 

Obs. i. If yau' ^ is employed in a negative sentence whose time is future, 
it is in the sense of wish or must; e. g. ^ ^ ^ ^ 'ngu veh yau* k'i', J do 
not wish to go. Jff tsiang, when it occurs, must stand first, so that when ^ 
veh introduces the sentence, it cannot form a part of it. 
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Obs. ii. ^ Md 1%: veh kiew* tub, it is not liJcehj, is very commonly em- 
ployed as a negative future; e. g. l^ ^ ^ ^ M ^^^ ^^^m' tub lob '«, it is 
not likely to rain^ or it will not rain, 

255. Examples of some verbs that require illustration are 
here appended. 

a. ^ tong in combination ought, receive: tong*, regard as, 
to 2^aio7i. N. B. The tone differs in the last two senses. 
^ ±^.M^P\^ tong* tsz nieu peh 't'sau i k'iuh, regard 

him as a buffalo, and feed him on grass, 
tS f@ ^ ± fi: f® k'iung ku* tong* tsz 'dzong kuS ivhat is 

light regard as heavy, 
^ '^ f@ ke tong ku*, ought. 
^ W ^ ^^^ '^^'^ tong, not dare receive it. 
^ 5K !^ "^ tong* i zong k'i*, am going to pawn clothes, 

h, IX 'tang, beat, set in operation. 
JT 1^ ^ 'tang kwe?i sz, go to law. 
IX *^ f$ 'tang kye7^ io6% speak mandarin, 
IX ^ M 'tang t sieu fong, make presents in hope of gain. - 

c. ^ tQ\ to treat, wait, 

W 1§ ^^* maTi*, treat contemptuously. 

^ ^ ^ ^^ ^e* niun tsih veh, treat persons respectfully. 

^ fg ^ ^e 'ngu le, ivait till I come, v 

d. ^^ siau, consume, melt, 

H §f k'e siau, to expend. Jf J;^ siau j/ang, to melt. 

e. ^^ te* (d) correspond, opposite, 

^ ^ M ^ 'tsong veh W 'kiung, nothing pleases him. 
IS ]i&B ^ fj kung* ka veh te*, still more torong, 
IS" ® S fe ^ te^ mien^ k'o7i* 'k'i le, 07i the other hand you 
see. 

f. ^ long*, meddle with, play ivith, 

^ ;g| long* t(;a*, spoil. f^ ^ tsoh long*, deceive. 

^ ^ j^ JL long* 'ka zung tsun, making-believe becomes V- 

truth at last, 
H ^ 'fB loDg* beh siang', amuse one's-seJf ivith. 

g. ^ ft*, to expend. 

^ ffi ti* yung*, expenses, \^ 

%^ jpip ft* zun, ^ )iJ ft* sing,i may I trouble you. 
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h. -^ 'zz, it 25, it is ongJdy right, 
•^ # 'zz fi, rigJtt and torong, ^^^ 

•^ f# S 'zz tuh giuh, very r/y//^. 
Pi II& ^ Jl; ^^ sa' veh 'zz, wo^ at all untrue. t^ 

«• IS ^^^^, srty (m. 'kiang, or shwoh), in combination, toords. 
IS ^ W ^^' veh 'tsen, t(;i7^ not listen to words, or he keeps v 

/as luords. 
IS ^ '^ «^o' <iing* tong*, sajVZ decisively. V^ 

l@ IS ^ sa* ?(;o- cleu, xvh7j use such tvords? 

. fi 'k'6, ca?z, 7/ia?/. 
Pf % 'k'6 /ingS a #/im^ to he hated, hateful. 
R ffi RT S6 «eh zc* 'k'6 6^ ^rw/y jfo he loved, {truly loveahle.) 

Obs. These forms with 'k'6, might also, if construed as dissyUables, be placed 
among the adjectives, as derivatives from verbs. 

L ^ 'tau, to overturn, 
^ \Si t'e 'tau, to turn over. ^ 
JS IS ff JJJ tieii 'tau 'tse7^ \e, place ujDside doiU7i. ^' 
\% In ^ 'tau veil 'zz, a/ic? ye^ t^ is 7iot, ^ 

m. ^ sang, ^roc?Mce, &6 % nature, he horn. 
B B$ ^ ^ S?- 'ni 'tu sang tuh 'hau, has handsome ears. 
^ ^ S^ ^ sang le 'hau k'on', naturally handsome. •-^ 
:^ ^ ;& "hJ vi' sung tsz zie?i, before birth, 
^ ffi H ^i JJJ sang t'seh 'ku 'tsz le, hear fruit. 

Section, 8, Prepositions and Fostpositio7is, 

256. The words that express the relations (cases) of nouns 
to one another are placed, some of them before and some af- 
ter the governed substantive. The case particles that are 
used for the dative and ablative are prepositions, as also those 
that express motion towards and substitution, 
fX 'tang,/rom, by. ^ teS to, towards. 

^ zong, from, JiJ tau', to arrive at. 

h 'la (M. ]5S), ^0. ^ t'l^ to, ivith, instead of 

^ tah, ivith, ^ t'eh, to, for, tvith. 

I^I ^ong, with, f^ te', instead of. 

gj lie^i, ib, [j^ yeu, by, 

Obs. i. jU S leh la, a locative particle also precedes its noun. ^ z6', 
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its M. equivalent is in our dialect only used in fixed collocations, as ^ ffi 
zeh ze', certain. 

Obs. ii. S zz* is an inseparable preposition used in combination with 
zong, from. ^ a locative preposition, preceding its noun, is also only found 

in fixed groups; e. g. '^ ^ tong Vsu, formerii/. 

Obs. iii. Several of these words are also used as verbs with a cognate sense, 
viz. |S§- i^!l» Wi9 ffi> to follow, to arrive at, to correspond, to take origin from. 

Obs. iv. ^ w6', on account of, is found with the particles Z tsz, or ^ 
zah; ^ tah also very frequently takes j^ tsz. 

Obs, V. ^ lien, together with, is also used as a verb to connect. It frequent- 
ly takes ^ tah, after it ; e. g. 3^ ^ -^ ^ M K A liew tah ih ka oh 
'li niun, together with all his family. 

257, The particles that are used for the locative case are 
postpositions, 

^ 'li, inside, "U zieTi, hefore, 

Jf% nga', outside, ^ Vieu, behind. 

Jl long', above. R, 'zong. "f 'hau, below. 

Obs. i. ^ 'li, forms the compound ^ [rJ '11 h'iang', inside, M. ^ 

chong ; H 'i, combines with f^ nga', '^i[ zien and ^ 'heu, in the sense of 

beside, before and after, or since; e.g. "^ 58 ii ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 'i ^®^S ^/'^^'* i<^-<^y- \ 
Numerous compounds of these words, which will be foimd among the adverbs, 
are also often used as prepositions. See Section 9. 

Obs. ii. The mandarin ^P chong, inside, is found in some compounds; e. g. 

^ ^ k'ong tsong, in the air, 

258, Forms borrowed from other parts of speech, compen- 
sate for the absence of several prepositions. 

1. 0/*, the particle of the genitive case is compensated for 
either by juxta-position, or by the particle ^|S1 ku^ 
f|» gl ^ kS Tsung koh kwe 'kti, custom of Cliina, 
^Ij A f@ V flpihniun ku' zz* 't'l, lohat concerns others. ^ 

2.. With, (instrumental) by, are expressed by g ta?i, and 
peh '1^ or peh, 
}fi ^ -P, H ta7i kau 'tsz Vssjig, pole the boat tvHh the bamboo, 

3. Except is expressed by the verb |^ B^ dzu t'eh, us- 
ually with J^ ^[% 'i ngd', or il\% ]^ nga* deu, ending the clause, 
B.m:^i^M9hmm^ndzii feh tsz nong^ kiV nga^ 
. deu, dzieu' 'zz 'ngu, eoccepting you^ there is only myself. 
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4. Beside is expressed by ^ ^ veh wn\ at the end of 
the clause. 

^J>5^^^^^W"^'5 'siau meh veh %bn\ A;6Dg* 'tsong 
'yeu ih pah, taithoui counting the small^ there are 100 in all. 

5. Beyond takes % ^ ku' k'i% or $[% g^ nga* deu. 
My^ *M ^ 'Kwong toDg ku* k'i*, beyond Canton. V" 

6. Through or pass by isex^Dressed by kiung kuS or ku* 
alone, 

I& Jb S iS life jJfl lu* l^^'^g* kinngku^ /ibng-tseu, g^o through \^ 
Hdng-cheu on the ivay, 

7. Towards is expressed by the verbs j^, g, ffj, zau, 
mong^, te^ 

^ If $ J iS fU "^ zau si 'i^^n wa/i zau ne?i, (70 ^0 ^7ie Z(;cs^, ^"^ 
a?zcZ ^z^rTi ^0 ^he south. 

® H ^ ^ zau di* pie/i 'tseu, go this way. l^' 
M ± H ^ ^ mong' tsz di' \)\en 'tseu, ib. }^ 
f^" "68: ^ ^ te* ku' k'we* 'tseu, go that loay. 
Obs. Some of these prepositions in English, are easily reduced to verbs 
-4 and substantives. The author of the Diversion of purley would readily find an 

' etymology for them all. In common English grammars, such words as regardr 

ing and respecting, are set down among the prepositions, without a word to tell 
the juvenile student, how it is that prepositions come to be formed by the ter- 
mination ing. 

Section 9. On Adverbs, 

Quality. 259, Adverbs of manner are formed by affixing 
zeri, /m, nung and 'li, to repeated adjectives, 
M H ^i 'y^^g 'y^^S 2e7i, not clearly. 
iK ft ^ h'iung h'iung zer^, prosperously. \^ 
$5 $5 ^ yah yah 7m, indistinctly. V'" 

M M ^ 'ki 'ki /m, very near. l- 

« =^ Ig h'i h'i nung, seldom met ivith. v 
M Wi is 'ii'i^^^ 'h.'iQn nung, dangerously. w 
^ ^ ;^ k'wa^ k'wa' % quicldy. 

Obs. i. Ze/i and /m, are found in book phrases transferred to the dialect 
Expressions formed with nung and^li, are pure coHoquial, and are very num- 
erous. 

Obs. ii, Kiau' is used in one instance ll IS l^C maw' maw' kiau', slowly. 

Obs. iii. Long adjective groups are more frequently used as adverbs than 
as adjectives. They do not take the formative particles zew, nung etc. /t^ J 
'^ PI >& S- 'tseu lu' ih mun sing sz, he %valks eagerly. 
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260. The numerals — ili^ ^ 'Hang, combine with certain 
words, principally adjectives, to form adverbs. 

— ]it ih dzuh, straight — 3^ ih lien^ Joined together^ ' 

— ^ ih k'i* together. V^ W M '^^^g k'^S separate. V 

— J^ ih yang*, the samey^ H i^ liang yang*, different. 

— |pj ih h'i^ng*, hithertOk *- •— "^ ih dzf, together'. •— 
^- -id ih t'sih, ^Ae «e?7io?e. ^ — rS ih dau, i6. 

— Ijg ih pen, ^/ie «ame. 

Obs.' These may be shown by examples to be adverbs. ]|ji[ ^ M ^ iB 
fong' 'la 'liang k'i' ku*, pkiee them apart ;^ ^ '^ '^ ^ ^ tong' i 'vu 'mu 
ih 'g^n^reats him in the same way that he does his parents, 

261. Repeated adjectives standing before verbs, are used 
as adverbs. 

;^ .^ ^ Hsau 'tsau le, come early. 

!§ ||> j^ ma?i* ma/i* 'tseu, tvalk slowly. 

Obs. Sometimes the adjective is not repeated, as in ^^ -^ maw' k'i*, he Mow 
' to go, good bye. In ^ J^ 'tseu 'hau, walk earefidly, the adverb follows the 
verb as in English. 

262. Repeated forms imitative of natural sounds are in 
frequent use. 

T ^ T ^ ting tong ting tong, sound of drum ('kfi). 
i$ IR it iS song long song long, iK horse bells (ling). 

W ii tt a t'ili t'ah t'ih t'ah, sound of shoes. 
3^ t5 IS t$ ^^^ kwd kih kwa, calling of crows. 
^1 IS ^1 118 ^^wah lah kwah lah, wind bloiaing on reeds. 
:fe :!§ 1^ ?fi ping ping pang pang, noise of beating ice. , 
JSl M SX m 'i lit 'i lib. imymy o/a^se^, 
JK ^ J!U ^ '1 a 'i a, creaking of doors. 
1^ -ft 1S9 JC ^ 1" w lu, sowwrf of piping, 
** Ml *U* pili poh pih p6h, aow^erf of splitting bamboo as 
byfire. 
Obs. Words of this sort occur so frequently in conversation, that at the risk 
of their being thought too amusing for a serious book they are here noticed. 
The second and third tones scarcely occur in these onomatopoeia. The forms 
used in other dialects differ from these. 

263. Adverbs of manner applied to qualify actions, and 
not reducible to the heads already given are such as, 

1^ 1^ % P^^ l^ah ai, in vain; or, pdh. alone, e. g, Mh song* 
t'eh. 
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4^ jf$ ^ tah dull 'If, on imrpose. ^ 

4# M ^^ ^S intentionally. \^ 

% fl2 ^t'eu be?i 'tsz, secretly. ^ 

IS W^m'^^ y^^S ^^^y falsely, y^ 

^ § yung* 'h'i, luckily. 

jg ^ 'zaii h6S ^ J^ ^ riiau, fortunately, 

264. There is a larg^^ikaber of primitive adverbs, ap- 
plied to qualify adjectives. 

a. H kung*, sg tmw, % f *, H tse*, signify more. They pre- 
cede their word, and form the comparative degree, v. Art. 
177. 

6. 1M 'ting, ^ tsue', :g 7duh, % paa7i, t5 kwa/, ^ 'hau, 
jg 'hun, very. These words precede their word and form the 
superlative, v. Art. 178. 

c. & '^hf^ s^^^j S kmii, Jf 'ya, come after their word 
and form a superlative. 

d. y^ t'uh, gives to adjectives the sense of too; e. g. EJJ ;^ 
t'uh du*, too large. 

Obs. i. These words which in English qualify only adjectives, sometimes 
qualify verbs whether construed as participles or not. ]K ^ J4 f@ 'ting 6' 
'la ku*, the most beloved; ®^ W jR maw «'e' tsii', extremebj well able to do it; 
IS ^ ^^^' sah, sat/ decisively; 'gi W ^ 58x.iuh 'y©u vun 'li, hat very (yreat) 
literary beauty; or it has extreme beauty. 

Obs. ii. The mandarin intensitive particle J J* 'liau is found only in the 
phrase ftf ^ 'hau 'ki, very many. \^^ 

Obs. iii. It has been seen in illustrating the comparison of adjectives, that 
some verbs, single and grouped with the auxiliaries tuh and 16, ( f-^, jJS, ) 
are applied to adjectives. In addition to the examples there given, may be 
noticed ^ ^ jS, nyih veh ku', unbearably hot. 

Correlative Adverbs. 265. The questions how.^ how much.^ 
how many.? why.? when.? and where.? are formed by interro- 
gative pronouns with the most general words for manner, 
place and time, and a mere i^article for the rest. 
JjS |g n^^ nung, Uoiv'^ ^ J|^ 'ki zz, lohenl 

^ f^^ 'ki hoS how much? iS K '^ '^U rvhere? 

„ ' hoiv many'? fl^ 0f sa* sii, „ 
Pf Pt sa* lau, why? Also ^ (j^ %ve' sa*, ;^ Pf 'yeu sa^ 

Obs. i. How many parts in ten! is "^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «eh vun* 'li 'ki vun', 
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The answer might he '\ ^ ^> ^ -^ ^ *®^^ v^'^' '^i V®^ sa« viin*, three 
tetitlts. Questions and replies may be framed in the same way with any 
numerals. 

Obs. ii. For other examples, see section on pronouns, to which etymologi- 
cally these w^ords belong. 

Obs. iii. Ifow mtich more tised as a logical particle^ is expressed hy l^J 51 JK 
Au hwong' ii, 

266. The adverbs coiTesponding to these, thus, however^ 
tohenever, wherever are expressed in various ways, 
ff- ^ fg seh ke' nung, thus^ «eh ke*, ih, 
^ ® SK tb 2ue bie;?' na* nung, lohich ever loay you please. 
^ pft M t^ veh lun* 'ki ho*, however much. 
^ i^ M^ veh kti ^d 'li, loherever you please. 
^ SK KS «6 SIS IB y^^* ^^' ^™g dzieu' ua* nung, however 

you want it, it shall he so. 
^ 15 t^ ii: ^ ^ P3 'ngii lit' nung tsu* veh yau* mun*, do 
not ask how I do it. 

Obs. i. other examples may be seen in the section 6n pronouns. The an- 
swers to when? tvltere? how many? will be found among the adverbs of time, 
place and number. TFhyl is answered by any direct statement, with or with- 
out the;conjunction @ M yung w^'. 

Obs. ii. Dzue bie«', veh lun*, veh ku, are properly verb combinations. They 
mean following your emvenience^ without regarding^ not eonetraining. 

Quantity. 267. The forms for about, enough, much, lit' 
tie, together, etc. are such as follow: — 

a. About, is expressed by p6, kwong 'kiung, after their 
word, and yah, ^eu, before. 

$5 Sf^ "5 y^^ '^^^^ ^ P^^> ^^o\it a hundred. ^"^ 
i^ §5 ^ ^ y^l^ li^^5 y^^ mah, both signify about. 
^ ^ ^ f ^ yah su* 'ki 'hau, about hotv many? [^ 

M E 'li po, ci'bout ale. ^ i^ El t'sak p6, about afoot. ^ 
i^ El 2^^' P^> about a step.^ -sf £1 t'sun* po, about an inch. ^^ 
^ El '^ong p6, a buchet'fulK:^ gi 'pun p6, abottt a volume. ^ 
^ -JS El P®^' y^^ V^j about midnight. ^ 
^ fE El P^^^ *'^1^ P^» ^^^^ a7'ms length {Vok, stretch out both ^ 

arms.) 
M ZL"^ ^^^i 111* pah, about tioo hundred. 
%^ "5" ^ yak pah die?^, about 100 cas/i. 
$5 ;^ ;:! 4" yah 'yeu ni* seh, ^Aere are about 20. 
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^- ^ 5t ^ ill t'siew kwonor 'kiung, about 1,000* 

Obs. A very common form is ^ ^ $ t'so veh tu, not far wrong ^ which 
is used iu the same sense as the above words. 

h. Enough and not enough are expressed by keu*, veh tsoh, 
veh kuw zz% k'ioh 'sau and some verbs with the negative. 
S !1, if: ^ ^ keu* 'li, kQai zz* 'ts6, enough. 
^ Wii ^ ^ ^ ^^^ keu*,veh kun zzS not enough. 
7^ SI 'yen 'll, it is enough. ^ J£ veh tsoh, not enough, v 
^ ©I H + veh tau^ sa» seb, not so many as 30. v-- 
^ 9S H + veh 'men saTi seh, ib. '^ 

^ ^ (i^ M veh k'ioh 'sau ku% not insufficient. 
SI f@ ^ iJ? -^ ^ ^i* ku* 'li 'sau ih dier/., this is deficient one 

cash. 
SI S IS ^ II Ift + ^ ^i* la» kioh 'tsz li k'ioli seh ts&h,i^ 
this basket of oranges is ten short. 

Obs. These words might be divided between adjectives and verbs, and no 
place reserved for them here, were it not that their equivalents in English and 
other languages are adverbs. 

c. Much, mo7'e, many are all expressed by the adjective 
^ tu. If tu precedes it is more (adv.): if it follows its word, 
it is 7nuch or many (adj.) Other words for mo7X are Jg t(;aw., 
jg yob, and the verbs ka, t'iew, 'iien, etc. 
^ ^ ®fe tu pell 'tien, give more. "^ 

SI ^ * ^ Zljf ^i' de' '«ii tu ni' •^iu». ^'^*« *«^ of rice is 
two catties more (or over). 

A ^ IS niun tu ku*5 the men are many. 

j&M ^ M yoh ka^eh 'hau, much ivorse. W 

Jta Ifej tJll ii5i ka 'tie/i, t'ieTi Hiew, give more. 

— g| ^ Jp ih dicTi veh k^, 1 will not give one more cash. ^ 

1^ fl — "g* veh ba* ih pah, there are more than a hundred. 

*fc ^ "^ '^ veh ba*, and more too. 

^ ^ jg ^ ^ong dieyi W2in yau*, / toant more cash. 

Obs. For examples of such forms as^ly ^ 'hau *ki, ^ ffif' tvL hau', ma-, 
wy. See section on pronouns. The only words here adduced that can claim to 
be adverbs are j^ still more, «& too, and tc&n j^- Too is an adverb in En- 
glish, but its equivalent «& becomes by its position a conjunction, and wan 
when it is not an adverb of time still, may often fairly be considered a con- 
junction. 
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d. Less,/etu are represented by a|? 'sau, standing before 
its word, and by such borrowed phrases as veh siau, not ne- 
cessary^ less: 'yen Jiien* ku'^/eto, not much. 

M H ^ ?& 'liang nyih veh siau, in less than 2 days. 
^ Pfe iiS 'sau k'iuh "tie^i, eat less. 

M Bii i& '^^^ ^'^^ 'tien, take less^ subtract a little. ^"^"^ 
^ mi^^P veh nung 'ka;^ 'sau, cannot take less. ^ 
A W KB f@ niun 'yen hion' ku*, of men there are feio. 

e. A little^ any^ are used sometimes adverbially in English. 
Their representatives in our dialect are liak sti, 'sau loQ^ sii 
'sau with the auxiliary substantive forms ih 'ngaw, 'tiew, etc. 
M- M^^ liak six 'h'iau tub, knoto it a little. 

^ >g 0^ 1^ sii t^e ming bah, understand it a little, u- 
M ^ If # sti 'sau Hong tub, ib. ^ 

g ^ JD Ii5i 'si sti ka Hie/i, add a little. 
S' iK i fS 'sau w^ yau ku*, I tvant it a little. 
^ >S ffi S i^ 'sau tv6 hien' ni 'tieny a little cheaper. 
SI W ~ BR ^ l^iah 'yen ih 'ngaw sun, my feet are a little tired. 
. W 1^ t& f@ 'yeu 'tieii p'o* ku% he is a little afraid. 
— f j5f liS ih 'tien 'tie?i, a t;ery little. 
W MS iff Sfe V®^ 'tie?i sa du, I am a little tii^ed. 
W IS # 351 V®^ '^i^^ ^^«^ fiS ca;i/y a little. 

Obs. 'Tie«, ih 'nga«, when they follow an adjective, while placing it in the 
comparative degree, preserve their own sense a little; e. g. J-f "^ BB ^ 1^ 
'hau ih 'nga« tu zia*, a little better thank you; K ilS ^ k'wa' 'tie« 'tseu, walk 
a little faster. 

f. Not very, very much, too much are expressed by the 
derivative adverb, veh da' 'li, and the forms seh fun, seh nl* 
fun, ku' vun', t'uh ku' vun^ 

^ i^ ?1 S veh da* '\\ yau', he does not much loant it. * 
^ :hM ^ veh d^* 'li tu, not very many.\ 
+ 3" ^ 5eh fun yau% wants it very much. 
+ n ^ J? «eh ni* fun 'hau, very good. ^ 

g. Not at all, not in the least, are translated in several 
ways. 

IT Ik ffl ^ ih^ vi'i yung^ deu, of no use. ^■"^C^.^^^ / 
I^IR ^ J^ va?i* vu" 'hau t'su*, of no use at all. ^ 
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Jg^ ^ ^ f^ sz havL veh te^ 7iot in the least agreeing. \ 

t^ Il# ?1 ('fe ^'^ sa' sd du, not at all tired. 

•^ BB ^ ^ il^ 'ngaTi veh Vso, Just so, not at all wrong. 

h. To altogether correspond 'long 'ts6ng, *6ng* 'ts ong, 
tseu sun, 'long 't'ong. 

^MiZl 'S iong' 'tsong ni^ pah, in all ttoo hundred. 
■&$t%f^^ *^^^ sun 'ki hau*, in all hoio many? 
^ffi^fS' dzing* 2/ung veh 'hau, altogether wrong. ^^"^ 
— ^ J[ ^ ih k'i^ m&' ivmy altogether sold off. v--^ 

ti IS H H 'long 't'ong sa^i man', altogether 30,000. 

{. Mostly, chiefly, are expressed by pronominal forms, 
which have been already partially illustrated. 
••^ — ij2 t(\' ih pe/i% ^Ae greater part. ^^^ 
)^ A A ^ ifi ^^* ^8^^ ^i^ii veh 't6ng, men mostly do not 

understand. 
^ H "gf ]j^ f a k6 p4k sing*, most people. ^ 
i^ Jt A ft? ^ ^ (H ^ ^^* vaTi niun seh ke 'siaka^ tQ, most 
persons ivrite it thus. 

H tB :^ © :i; i? f@ ^ ^i' n^^ng h»i' suh 'zz 'hau ku' tu, 

articles of this hind are mostly good. 
nS ?S Jr *S IB A ^ ^ ^ IS ^ k'iuh d p*ie;i yen ku* niun 
veh lau zeh ku* tu, opium smokers are for the 
most part dishonest. 
j. Half is sometimes used in English as an adverb; so al- 
so it is in Chinese, as in the following phrases. 

^ 56 ^ tS P^^** '^^ P^^^* ^^^^> ^^^V ^^^^ ^^^V olive. ^ 
^ iS ^ S pe7i^ 'ka pe7i* tsun, half false half true. ^ 
^ Jl ^ ^ P^^' *'^ P^^^* ^\ refuse and yet toishfor. 
:Sj2 ;jg: ij2 Pi pen^ t'un pe?i' t'il% cease from saying a thing when 
half through it. 
Obs. The other proportional parts, such as E9 ^ ^ "^ ^ sz* vun' 'U 
ih vun*, a quarter; '\ yr ^^ ^^ yj* «eh vun* 'li ih vun', one tenth, are much 
too long to enter into such groups. 

k. Only, alone are represented by tseh, tok, ta/i, ^a^i*, and 
forms into which they enter. 
^ f# "^-fift tseh tuh ih '»g«m, only a little* t-^ 
J5 — ^ tok ih ku?^, only one* 
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m ^ ^p^ok kCin 'tsz, alone, ^"^ 

^ -(B. — fg veh da7i^ ill ka% not only one. 

'Kl $8 M i@ A vi* doh 'liang ku^ niun, only tivo men. "-^ 

^ SB ;2l •^ fi veil dok tsz ih ku', not only one. 

— ff -^ ih kdn 'tsz, alone. 

H H '^ i@ ^^ *^^ ih ku*, a sz?iy?e one, U^ 

;:j; jji — fg pih {should he peh) ku* ih ku*, only one. i^^ 

88 ^ !1 fS # ^ i^oh doh li 'ngu w;^^ tsuF% only I can do it. 

Obs. i. Taw, is also an adjective, as in the question, ?E ^ f@ BS H f@ 
hwo taw ku* ni song ku*, is the flower single or double? Toll and <aw* are both 
conjunctions, when joined to 'zz, as iS :§> ^ 7^ ^aw* 'zz, <6h 'zz, iw^ 

Obs. ii. The numeral adverbs onee^ twice, etc. tFswisIated by "^ J/C ib t*sz*, 
etc. may be seen in section 4. on auxiliary substantives, Art. 163. 

Negative and Affirmative. 268. One of the most com- 
mon negative particles hV^m, to which ^ meh, the same in 
meaning is frequently appended, PH m is properly a verb 7iot 
to have. 

lH p^ y If m sa' zz* 't'i, it is nothing. 
P|E 5^ P jte !J^ m yung m tsong, there is no trace of him. 
P|t g[ tt^ |g gg m meh sd* loo^ deu, there is nothing to say. 
ffejjE 5 pjte J^ m yeu m lu% having no grief or care. 

269. The literary word that corresponds to this particle is 
|ffl| vu, which is also in common use in colloquial phrases de- 
rived from the books or formed on book models. 
Ijl gj* |fi ^ vii dze vu sz*, having no riches or influence, v-- 
JH ^ |tt ;^ vu t'sing vu t'sih, having no relations, v [mer. 
^ ^ ^ J[ vu long vii 'ya, having neither lointer nor sum- 

270 The negative particle in most general use is^ veh. 
It is not prohibitive as in the books, but simply denies like 
^ peh in mandarin. /j(^i(j> 
^ "W St B veh tv6^ du' ^Y^^^ I cannot live on. 
^ H ^ E9 v^h s^n veh sz', neither this nor that. 
^ M ^ ^ veh sung veh 'h'iang, he said nothing. ^' 
^ MitiSi ^^^ tsie7^* 'Id n6ng% / shall not recommend him 

to you. 
^ JSj ^ ffl ^®^ '2z, veh kQ^, it is not so (or veh alone). 
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271. The particles jf| vl, /JJ peh and ^f fi, are used in a 
few combinations. 
fitl |g Yi doh, only. ^ 
111 f? -^ A vi 'ngii ill zun, only I. ^ 
/p Jh — ' A P^'^ '^sz ih zun, not one man only, n^ 
^ ^ IF 5^ peh tsz '?/& loh, do not knoio tohere he is. ^^ 
HS 7 t^ Hi 'liga^ pcl^ nung kie?i*, 7io^ ^o he seen. 
^^ IB jfc ^ ft d^^ ^S2 'ngii, not only /♦ 
^jf^ 272. The simplest affirmative is J^ 'zz; certain auxiliary 
particles are often appended or prefixed. 
S iH' J^ $fc IB 'zz ka*, 'zz 'la kii*, it is so. 
SE S, S ^ <lzieu* 'zz, 'zz 'tse, ib. 

273. When some quality is affirmed, an adjective of oppo- 
site meaning, with the negative particle prefixed, is often em- 

^ 1^ v^ k'ieu, that is good, 

IS ^ 3S '^^^ ^'^^ *^S ^^^ ^^^^^ ^'^ tvrong. 
^ ^ veh t'so, yoM a7'e ?'?g'7i^. 

274. The emphasis of positive certainty is conveyed by 
phrases such as tsun tsung^ sell ze^, etc., and the double ne- 
gation ^ ^ prefixed to the proposition affirmed. 

JR JE Pll i5 ^sun tsung* m meli, certainly thei^e is none. ^ 
^ ^ ^ 'g' 3gij pih kiung^ veh zung tau*, certainly lie has 

not come. 
Sf 'ffi W 1@ ^^ z^^ V^^ ^'^^ there certainly is. 
Kf m $ S 19 *^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 'zz ^^^S ^'^ certainly is so. ^'^ 
^ fJS Jj ^ 'l^u z6^i veh t'so, z^ is certainly right. ^ 

Obs. The interrogative final md^ is often used to express the same sense 
with these words, >J> IS ^ JSI 'siau n6» nia» mo, the boys are wild indeed. 

275. Some phrases imply a moral certainty or necessity 
(nmst)y and with the negative, the absence of that necessity 
(need not). 

^ 5^ W i® 2^ 'tsong 'yeu ku*, there must be fire tvood. 

IR -J* -^ S W lii^^Dg '^sz ih ding^ 'yeu, there must be silver. 

H ^ I? ^ f@ 'tsong yau' 'ka seh ku*, you must explain it. V^ 

^^^^ pih ding' yau* k'iS you must go. 
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tS S ^ 2}£ ^ 'V^^ ding* yaii* 16 'tse, he must necessarily 

IS ^ iSfc fB 'P^^ y^^^^ *8u* ku* you must do it. 

^ $1 W ^ ^ '2e^i tsong 'yeu 'ze^i pan*, virtue toill surely 

have a good retoard. 
ii; ^ J: *I15 ^ >& tsu* sang i« 'tsong yaii yung* sing, in 
transacting business you mu^st apply the mind, 

276. There are several phrases to express that the thing 
affirmed is natui'ally so, and that nothing else ought to be ex- 
pected. 

^ 3|J f h ^ I& 'P^^^ 1^ ^®h ke* nung, it is originally so. 

i ^ JJS g ^ ^ ^ 'pun 'tse le zz' ka yau^ le, he originally 

tvished to come himself. 
g f]|^ ^ zz* z67i 'tse, as might he expected. "^^ 
& ^ Ho ^ zz* ze?i rh zew, spontaneously. 
g 3J$ HH 1^ mon 16 m sS,^ it is really nothing. 
^ ^ ^ ^ '^ 'P^^ 'ts6i^ veh 'k'ung, hy nature umvilling. 
K >& >4^ i£ •? W 1® Jiang sing 'pun 'ti 'tsz 'yew ku*, con- \/ 

science belongs to us by nature, 

277. Different words are usually appropriated to the affir- 
mative and negative forms of assertions. Thus (I) absolute 
certainty in the negative is expressed by, — 

tk id -^ j^ing' veh 'zz, certainly it is not, 

^ ^ if Hi kioh veh 'hau tsu*, it ought surely not to be done. ^ 

-^ ^ rT JiU ^'sih veh 'k'6 'i, ijon certainly may not. ^^^^ 

(2), The denial of necessity (need not) is conveyed in such 
expressions as the following. 

^ ^^ ^ veh pih tuh k'i*, you need not go. ^^ 
in ^ ^ veh pih tu, do not need many. ^^ 

Obs. The Imperative also, as in ^ ^ -^ veh yau' k'i*, do not go; ^ . 
5fc ^ k'i* meh 'tse, yo, has distinct auxiliary words for the affirmative and 
negative forms. 

278. Tliere are some adverbs appropriated to express affir- 
mative and negative propositions in the interrogative form. 
;g ^ ^ IK jQ^'k'i veh 'zz 'ting 'hau, hotvis it not admirable? 
^ ^ i^ ^ ^ f# fic nar^ dan' nong* veh 'h'iau tuh 'ngii, it 

can hardly be that you do not hioto me. 
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y^ Hi \% ^ in ^ V^^i sa* veil siili zz', whj should I not know 
lioiv to read'f 
\ Obs. i. The final interrogative J|| mau, or 56 ni, is appended frequently 

to any sentences of this sort. 

Obs. ii. Affirmative questions implying a strong denial are also occasionally 
asked by these particles; e. g. :^ W jft ® 'k'i 'yeu 't'sz 'W, how can thiabel ' 
81 5E fiS PS K US S ua7i dau' 'ngii hong' p'iew' nong' 'va, eouid I d(e€Vi 
yon? 

Adverbs of jylace, 279. Demonstrative adverbs are derived 
from pronouns, as adverbs of manner from adjectives. Thus 
here and there, are translated by compounds formed from the 
three pronouns ^i*, ku*, i. 

^ *, m ^, ^ m, t'^' k'weS tV tah, tV donjicre. 
^^5 '&C tf , ^ W» ^^' k'we*, ka* tah, ku' deu, there. 

# M» ^ tl» ^ 51, i k'weS i tah, i deu, there. 

Obs. From jlfc 't'sz is formed jlfc }fe 't'sz di', *(?;•<•; ^ <ong, also forms d' 
dong, /*er<!, etc. 

280. On this, and o?j that side are formed in a similar 
manner with the auxiliaries mie?i*, /ace, and pie7i-, side, 

H ]g, H j^, ti^ mie^iS ifi' pie^i, on this side. 
^ ^ :}itV pe7i' ban, ib. 

tfc ffi) "fifc j§» 1^"' mie?i*, kiV pie??, on ^Aa^ sicZe. 
^ 4> ^, ^ :^ ^, ku' pe?i' ban, i pe?i' ban, ib. 

# Mj ^ ?§> 1 mie?iS i pien, ib. 

281. The postpositions or case particles con-esponding to 
our locative prepositions enter into similar forms. 

J: ®, J: SM 'zong mle7i', 'zong deu, above. 

Jl >S» Jl ^ tI '^^"g V'^^^y '^^"S P^'^' ^*^'*' ^'* ^^^^ ty?per 5/c?e. 

± -t; ± S. ± i£ SM 'zong 'seu, 'zong kten, 'zong 'ti deu, on 

the U2)2^er side. 
"nJ ®, "nJ 9.% ^ M, zie^i mien', zien deu, zie?i 'tf , before, 
^ M, ^ SIj ^ "i*' ^^^^^ mienS 'Aeu deu, 7/eu 'seu, behind. 
^ J!g, ^ B si '/^eu 'ti, Vieu 'tf deu, behind. 
M BI» MM^M^y '^^ ^^^"' '^^ ^^' '^^ mie^i*. mstrfe. 
Min,Ml&y 'li h'iangS 'li pien ib. 

Obs. i. T 'au forms the same compounds as JL 'zong, with one other 




/- 
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P Mt 'au 'ti, all of them with the sense below, ^[^ nga', foniis the same 
corapomids as ^ 'li (excepting that with |pj h'iang*), in the sense of outside. 
Obs. ii. For similar groups of nomis, with the points of the compass, see 
Art. 152. 

182. The adjectives Hsu yen^y right and left, from some 
groups, 

'& ^? ^ ^ tIj y^u' pien, yeu* pe7i' han, on the right hand. 
& )&f & ^ 7^9 *si* (u) -pien, tsV pe^i* baw, on the left hand. 

283. The adverbs of place and direction that remain are 
few. 

jS .B> K ?!. @7 tseu we, sz* tseu 2(?e, all round, 

^ rfi tong tsong, in the middle. 

5$ 41 k'ong tsong, m ^Ae air, 

f H St 3v «^*ang 'tu 'li, ohliquely, 

^ ^ dzak kok, obliqnelyS^^i ig te* dzuh, straight before. 

MMMM^'^ % '^ 'JJ dong, tvhere'f 

# jS% JS Jt, i>J Jt, kok t'suS t'sCl^ t'suS tau* t'suS (^^ery- 

tvhere, 
^ JiJ ^ j^ kok tan* lok t'su*, every-where. 

284. JFang and *zu form with verbs many groups of four 
characters, in which the action is said to be done in various 
ways, literally across and perpendicularly. 

^M^M ^^ang tsu* 'zu tsuS do this and that. ^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^g v^li 'zz, 'ztl veh 'zz, lorong in this *^^ 
and in that, 
Obs. In weaving, the cross thread is 3p JlJ? ti* so, the other ^^ ^ kiung, 
so; here ii* is used for wei i^ 

285. The adverbs in and out, up and doion, here and there j 
etc. are translated in Chinese by repeated verbs. 

jH jig ^ lU f i tsing* fi t'seh, Jly in and out. 

^ Jl J9fe T t'iau* 'zong t'iau' 'a\i,jicmp up and doion, 

^ ^ Jg ^ 2/au le 2/au k'i*, roiv about. 

Adverbs of time. 286. The following are the primitive ad- -^ 
verbs of time employed in the dialect. 

^ zung, already; ^ ^ veh zung, not yet. 

|pj h'iang^, — |rJ ihh'iang*, AtY/ieHo; (it embraces the whole {^^""'^ 
of the past time), (pj Jj5 h'iang* le, [ii] ^, li'iAng* {^ ib. 
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g, 'i, already] e. g. EL ® '^ tiung, already. 

B^ zoh (zoli, zog), infl^ zoli iiyih, yesterday, 

^ sien ,/rs^; M IB ^ 3c fii 'i* tiV sfeTi jau' tsuS <^*«« 
must he done first. 

% jjau*, at first; e. g. |^ J|| ^au* zz, at first; HJH T^ i>aii^ 
zz kan, ib. 

fg ti*, beforehand; S ^ Kf flS ti* BieTi bong be', guard V-—^ 
against beforehand, {^ guard against] u.fang; 8. R. vong). 

lU t'su, at first, is only found as an adverb in the ])hra8e 
g |5 tong t'm, formerly, v^ 
-^ kiun, notv; e. g. g -^ mok kiun,^ij ^ k'uk kiun, || -^ V^ 

/iie7i' kiun, woit;; -^ ^ kiun tsaii, to-day; ^ kiun nyih, 
^'6.; -^ M ki^^ nioh, ^/a^ month; ^ if kiun niew, this year 

m naw, wotf;; |K ]|^ MJC ^^^ '^^' ^'i^^j at the present moinent;. 
Iffi ^ ^ na« dzau 'mfrom this time forward; H^ Hf 3jJ na^i V^ 
'cm le, i6.; m 5^ na?i meh, ^Aew. 

JE tsung', (or y'^ 'tsung)yw^^; jE U ^4 tsung* leh 'la,/ws^ 
while; ^^ J£ t'ih (or t'eh) tsung^, just at the moment. 

5M /iie?i' woie;; Jg :^ him' dz6*, woiy; Jg. J|# h'lQn' zz, t6. 

^ dza/i*, temporarily f^. g, ^ H^ dza;** zz, for a short ^^.^ 
time; @ Jg dza?i* tt;e', ib. 

}|fp tsiang, aiozf^ ^o be; }|f ^ tsiang le, it willhappen that, 

IP tsiuk (tsih)>s^; ^ |p zae tsiuk,yw.^^; |p ^Ij tsih k'uli, \/' 
i6.; |p ^§ tsih k'ariS tft, 

;g tse*, again] !^ '^ ts^' ?(;e', i£7e s/^a?; mee^ again, 

Sg k'aw >sif; §& Jg k'a^i k'a?i tft.; §& fe i& k'a/^ 'k'i 'sz, 
a^ ^Ae beginning. 

]^ /% again; ^'^ ^ i' lo 'ts6, come again. 

55 ?f;a7i, 5^7?; >§ ^ 2}S it^an yan* le, co^ne again. 

^ dzieu*, immediately; ^ H 2j$ dzieu' 'tse?i le, return 
directly; ]gt Jlfc ^zieii 't'sz, immediately, \r^ 

-- ih followed by ^ dzieu' i?/ie moment that; — BH «£ S 
ill k'wun* dzieu^ kau*, the moment he went to sleep he awoke. 

Obs. i. Of these words, only |^, 3ff? B> X> 5S> ^j naw, tsiang, ts^S 
i*, it'aw, dzieu', are separable from the groups in which they are found. ^ 
as in 7^ ?£ mi* 'li, not yet, is a negative adverb of time. 

Obs. ii. All these adverbs are book words, except j?au', na«, and k'a«. 
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287, The demonstrative pronouns f|, -fiff, ]g^, ti', i, kiV, 
and some other words combine with the substantives SJ, ^j, 
flf h'ih, k'uh, zz, a short time, to form adverbs of time. 

® Sk Sfc Sk ^'' t'ih, tu^ h'ih, a^ ^/ii5 moment. 
tSfc Si FS J: ku^ h'ih deu long', at that time. 
^UM± i h'ih deu longS ib. 

•^ fl# fiS J: ih zz deu long', all at once, 
jj[ %\\ lih k'uh, immediately, y 

ji: Jl# ji: gij ui^ zz uh k'uh, ib. ^ 

A flt H tij lih zz saw k'uh, ib. ^ 

Si h'ih, also helps to form :^ §j[ ta h'ih, |)^ Sj[ zong h'ih, 
a/?er a little time] ^p ffc 'sau h'ih, ib. v- 

288. Several adjectives and prepositions are borrowed to 
form compound adverbs of time. 

a. Pg ming, bright. B/J ^ ming tsau, to-morrow; 0^ Q 
ming nyih, t6.; 0^ 5^ mientfc7i, tJ,; P^ ^ ming nie/i, wea?^ 
year. 

b. ^ 'Uw, early; ^ J^ 'tsau 'tsau, ear?y; ^ ^ 'lau v- 
'tsau, ea*%. 

c. -^ 'ku ancient. '6' fl# ^ 'ku zz kari, m ancient times; v 
"iSr Jl# IB 'liu zz tsih, t6.; 7^ ^ 'ku le.from ancient times, v- 

cf. 3gf sing, neta. ^ :^ sing niew, 7iew year; ^ Jgf dzong ^ 
sing, afresh. 

e. }£ 7»riun wear, jfr :^ Vdun niew, of late yearsY^ fl| v 
iiun zz, lately; J£ JjS^un le^ ib.; jg; -^ Vdun kiun, ib.; ^ 
Ift 'iiun sz', in modern tim€S. 

/. ^ 7neu, oZrf. ^ 4^ Vneu niew, last year; fjj ^ zung 
•gieu, as before; flB ^^au' 'gieu, ib.; ^ ig i' *gieu, ib. 

g. ^ dzang, constaiit ^ ^ dzang tsong, JJ ^* 'tang 
dzang, ^ ^ dzang dzang, ^ *^ peh dzang, alioays; % flf 
dz^ng zz, sometimes: ^ nyih dzang, daily, L 

h. "bJ Zie?i, former, "Hif -^ zi^/i nyih 'tsz, cZay ie/bre ' 
yesterday ; g "JJ m(5h zien, 7iott;lf "g^f ^ zie?^ nie?i year be- 
fore last ; ^ IhJ dzong zien, formerly ; JU "flj 'i ziew, before; 
'flif f^ zie7i de*, the former dynasty ; ^ ^ zien zau, ib,; 
•flj ift zie7^ sz', in a former life. 

^. ^ 'Aeu, a/to'. ^ JjS V^eu le, J^ ^ 'i Aeu-', after; . 
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^ ^ 'JiQii nioh, next month; ^ ^ V^eu nien, year after next] 
^ 7ieu nyih, daij after to-morroiv, 

j\ Tp Viau, g T^ moh Vtau, at present. 

k. ^ tu, H ^ nyili tfl, rfa%. 

Obs. Zie« deu, 7*eu deu, before^ after^ and the cognate adverbs of place are 
used also for time. 

289. Sometimes verbs take tlie place of what in English 
are adverbs. They are 3}S, ift? ^> HI 1^> tu*, h'ih, kdh. 

g 7^ jy ^ zz* 'kQ 'i le,/?'o??i ancient times till now. W^ 
]^ j|i JU ^ Tseu dzau 'i 16, from the Cheii dynasty tiU 

noio. 
IK jJl M h'ili tsz 'li^ng nyih, after two days. 
ffi! i j^ + ^ kAk tsz 'ki zeh nieTi, after several tens of 

years. 
H jg — ^ tse* krt* ih nioh, after another month, v^ 

290. There are some provincial adverbs of time, whose 
etymology is uncertain, or at least not referable to words of 
time. 

f^ IS *sok (kwa7i*) kClTi', constantly {in the habit of). V 
^ ^ tseh 'kwew, ib. or my only concern is^ etc. (m.) 
J^ |f g ^ gg 'Idng raak s&ng den, suddenly, 
m ;^ na^ *pa??, seldom {difficult to fix). 

291. The adjective pronouns combine with substantives of 
time to form common phrases, which are often used as ad- 
verbs. 

^ ta, several ; ^ ffc ta h'ih, after a little time ; ^ Q t& 
nyih, after some days; ^ j^ td nie?^, after some years) 
^ flf ta zz, a considerable time (^ tu in this sense is ge- 
nerally pronounced ta.) 

^ 'ki, several] ^ ^ B He^^ 'ki nyih, during several days. 

^ tu, many] j^ ^ ka* tu, mutually. 

% dzoh, each] ^ nyih dz6h, daily] ^t^^tWM ^zok 
'tiCTi dzok *tie?i kau, gradually groioing higher. 

292. Substantives of time, when repeated, are adverbs. 
H H nyih nyih, daily. ^ ^ nfe?i niew, yearly. 

B# B$ M M zz zz k'uh k'uh, constantly. \'' 
^ #fc h'ih h'ih, 26. 
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lij aj ^rW^-?S^'seli t'seliple7iS t(?6 tab ])ien', constant- V^" 
. ly changing^ 

Obs. Succession irt time is frequently represented in English by repetition 
of a noun with an adverb inserted. Thus, clay ly day corresponds to B m 
nyih nyih. Such plirases as year after year^ one after amtlter are other examples, 
and have their Chinese equivalents in the next article. 

Oy^der and Succession. 293, Succession of periods of time 
is lepresented by repetition, and the intervention of tke verb 
S ku*, pass (English adverb after). 
-" IS S --" iS ih sz^ ku* ih sz', age after age. ^^ 

294. The particles a7id, after ^ hy^ in one hy one, tivo and 
tiaOf in rotvSy etc. are not represented, succession being ex- 
pressed by mere repetition of the numeral and its particle. 

— fB — f® !U -^ ^ ill kuMh kd^ t'seh k'i^ Hs«, one af- 
ter another they ivent out. 

HSf® — fr — ^fi yau^ ts6ng* ku* ih Aong ih Aong >— - 
ku*, plant them in rows. 

Obs. For the repetition of verbs, in phrases such as Jfi •"— ifi ^ 
dza»' ih dza^', stand waiting a little ; 9F ^^ W nie« ih nie«, rub a little ink; j 
J^ IB f^ 'lansr ku' 'lang, cool it a little ; M i0i M diau ku' diau, stir it a \ 
little ; 7i3 fB TS dau ku' dau, wash it (of rice) ; Ji^ fB ^1^ zing' ku' zing*, 
wash it (of clothes) ; f8 ^ P ffi ^ lH 5^ 'ngu yau* bie»' ku' bie«' t'sing /^ 
'song, / wish to distinguish clearly ; see ajso Art, 232. 

295. Gradual increase by little and little, is expressed by 
repeating the auxiliary phrases ih 'ngaw, ih *tie%, with the 
adjective in the centre. When the gradual change is in time, 
words of time form similar phrases. 

^^ BR ® ~ BR ^h 'nga/i kau ih 'nga;^, to become gradually 

higher. . y 

•^ 2S ^ "^ IS i^^ '^^^^ du* ih 'tle?^, groio gradually greater. 

— -Dt :^ ^ fk ih h'ih du^ ih h'ib, greater every moment. ^ 
--^ B >h -^ H ili iiyih 'siau ih nyih, groivs less every day. / 

296. Many adverbial phrases are formed by verbs and other 
words. Thus, the adverb when is often supplied by a noun of 
time following the verb with the connecting particle jg kii*. 

ft iB >^ 5t kau^ ku* zun kwong, tvhen you atvdke, ^ 

UJ H fB fl# M ^'s®^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ h^Vi\ when on a journey. 
297. Never ^ is expressed by — frjj ih h'iang', with a ne- 
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gative phrase following it. 
\ '^ 1^ ^ ^ Wt'tt ^^ h'i^ng' veh zung tok sO, I have never 

gone to school. 

298. The questions why ? and how ? are often asketl by 
verbs with the pronoun tahat ? thus rendering an adverb un- 
necessary. 

B^ S R^ P^ ^ JiS zoh nyili 'siang 8&* lau veh le, tohy 

(thinking of tchat) did you not come yesterday? 
B i: B^ Pt ^ ^ IB t'ing tsz s4* lau 'hlau tuh ku', hoia 

{having heard tahat) do you hioic? 

Adverbs of Similarity and Reciprocity, 299. The adverb 
f^ hah, and adjective flj ^iang*, like^ assist in forming sever- 
al compound phrases in the sense like. 
tfr % hah ziangS tfr § hah t'l*, like. 
^ fli hau zi&ng*, very like. ^ 

tfr # >J^ IS 16 f@ ^ah tuh 'siau new nung ku^ Hk^ a child. 
.\% ^ *^^ ziang*, or rather it is like. 

Obs. ^ nung) is usually appended to the noun that follows these words, 
in the sense of like; — ||| ih yan^S — ' ^ih p6», are also thus employed in 
the sense in t/te smne manner. 

300. The adverbs of reciprocity are i^ ^ t^' k&S ^ Sje'ka* 
^^f ^ 5 J^^* *Uj mtitually, one to another ^ and 4B in com- 
bination with verbs and adjectives; e. g. siang ziang', 48 |R 
like one another. 

Obs. Together with, is expressed by means of certain adverbs •— ffi ihdau, 
— • ^ ih k'i', following the preposition and its noun. Ib^ ^ """ K JH j^ 
t'eh 'ngu ih k'i* tsing' zung, go with me into the city. v. Art. 140. 

301. The primitive adverbs are not repeated, except in one 
or two instances. It is different with those that are derived. 
Some examples in addition to those already given are here 
appended. 

S & ^£ ffi zz* zz' 'ze 'ZK, at ease. 
fg 6^ fS 64 «^eh tih i£;eh tih, constantly moving. 
fP 36 ft ^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^S ihus. 
'M'MMM suh suh i' iS cowfortahhj. 

Obs. It has been shown that adjectives, and also substantives of time, 
become adverbs by repetition. 
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302. Some verbs combine intimately with adverbs, so as 
to form compound adverbs. 

JB k^, add, forms y6\\ ka, ^ Jjl J ^' ^^^%1B) kung' k4, 
® ip still more. 

HJ fah, produce^ forms j^ ^ yoli fah, still more. 

|g ZU8, follow^ ^ J|^ zae zz, alioays ; ^ & zue t'su*, 
every-wUere. 

303. It will be seen in the next section, that some words 
marked as adverbs are also conjunctions. The converse is also 
true. For some words, such as ^, J[, jfl jroh, 't'sie, zii 
regarded in" this work as primitive conjunctions, form ad- 
verbial phrases. 

36 fi. ^ :^ 2^^^o* 't'si6 veil 'zz, it certainly is not so* 
iU f^ ^ ^ t^ 2;a dong i(;ong tV nung, Uke the emperor. 

304. The foregoing analysis shows that adverbs qualifying 
verbs, and expressive of place and quantity are for the most 
part derived. On the other hand, those adverbs that qualify 
adjectives, and express time are usually primitive. In our 
own language, the adverbs that qualify affirmations, e. g. 
assuredly, certainly, etc. are derived, while here they are 
l)rimitive. The old division of this part of speech by western 
grammarians into two parts, viz. primitive and derivative, thus 
appears to be properly applicable to a language, that has been 
often supposed to present no resemblance in etymological 
development to the speech of the rest of mankind. The 
Romans made their adverbs of place out of demonstrative 
pronouns, and prepositions, in a manner very similar to the 
Chinese, (e. g. hie here, supra above, etc.) Adjectives with 
particular terminations supplied them with adverbs of manner, 
(cito, bene, omnino.) Nunc, jam, are examples of primitive 
adverbs of time, while the root sta stand, in statim, exactly 
con-esponds to ^ lih, stand, in jjr ^ lih k'uh, immediately. 
It may be added that Zen, hu, etc. in Art. 259. form appendages 
to the root, of the same value as the terminations -ly,4ike, to 
which we are accustomed. What is new, is the extensive 
use of repetitions, the great number of fixed phrases, and the 
peculiarities in the laws of grouping. 
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^ Section 10, Covjunctiona, 
305. The primitive conjunctions may be thus classed: — 

a. Connectives, (^ lau, 4 'a, and ; Sl 't'siS, Hff rh. awrf, 

b. Adversatives ^ dan*. Forms like f& ^ dan* 'zz ^ 
g ^6h 'zz, 6tt^, etc. are compounded of adverbs, verbs, etc. 

c. Illative '^ ku^ ^ ke' (keh), therefore, 

d. Causal. yung, ;^ t(;e', because. 

e. Conditional. 5^ meh, ^ zah, fj^ 't'ong. 

/. Antithetical, £| sue, ^ ze?i, ;gg i(;6h, jg yob, ^fc 'd, X f* 
Obs. The compounds formed by these words, and words and phrases used 

as conjunctions derived from other parts of speech, will most of them be 

found in the following articles. 

Connectives. 306. The particle that connects words like 
the English and, is p^ lau. 
!£ PS dj tsing* lau t'seh, going in and out. 
+ tt H^ 5^ 1^ »®» tsong sang lau 'tiau lau ng, leasts ^ hird^ 

andjishes. 

Obs. The prepositions tab, t'eh, with, often serve the same purpose, e. g. 
IS iri^ ?S nong' t'eh 'ngu, you and 1 : KI f^ jJl ^ nyih deu tah tsz 
nioh, the sun and moon. 

307. Clauses are connected by ^ 'd and % tc^n. They 
are also frequently used merely as introductorv particles. 

I© :?, * iS ± *.fS 4 ^ ± :fb M * Nen kiung k'i' ku' 
tszmeh, 'ngu 'a yau' 'zong Poh kiung k'i*, after going 
to Nanking^ I also loisli to go to Peking. 
^ |g fg 4 S 6f * ming tsau 'ngu 'a yau^ ku k'iS to- 
morrow^ I loish to go hovie. (introductory). 
•ifc M M S '^ yau* 'm^ Va, do you loish to buy ? 

Obs. i. If the 'd or tvan is emphasized it means also. If pronounced with- 
out emphasis, it is simply introductory. 

Obs. ii. The adverbs dzieu', ni6«, are used as introductory particles to 
affirmative propositions :WL ^ ^ dzieu* 'zz 'ugu, ^ '^ ^ mon 'zz 'rgH 
it is I. 

308. Another circumstance to be considered, in addition 
to what has preceded, is introduced by Ho jg. rh 't'si^, and 

further ^ ^ zong* 't'sia, and tohat is still more. 

^ 1^ S& ^ if !t f@ 115 J§L ?i5 Mit^MM kiun tsau lu^ veh 
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'hau pau* ku^, rh 't'sia 'ngu kiah pau* veil 'dong, it is bad 
walking to-day, and besides I am lame. 

Wf@Ji8*ISB^H^,1^^1.^W235 '2/eu ku^ bang >eu 
100^ zoh nyih le, zong' 't'sia veh zung le, a friend told me 
he tooidd come yesterday j and still he has not yet come. V^ 
(adverbial). 

deu tsia* ku* h'ih dong die/^, rh 't'sia veil zung lo-an 'li, na7t ^ 

f * yau^ tsia^ 'va, you borroioed money before, and further 
you, have not retxirned it, and do you loish to borroio again ? 

(adverbial). 
ii^^M SiW '^2 ^^^^ ^^ '^'^^^ io\m, the water is deep and \ 

also muddy, 

309. A new subject of remark is introduced by H ^ tse* 
'tse, o.gain, to proceed; j§ :^ tvixn 'yeu, there is another 
thing; 8|S ^ ^ # 'a li 'h'iau tub, meantime; ivho could have 
thought it? strafige to say I 

JEliM^?3f>S^P^IS-ft ^'^^^ ^^«g' '^a zz ku, ^ 

ts6' 'tse kiau' z^n ih tsab, / commission you to buy fruit, 
and also to call a boat. 

5g ;^ ^ ;g| ^ H lodin 'yevL ih yang' zz' 't'i, there is an- 
other thing I have to say. 
Adversatives. 310. But is represented by {Sl t^n', ^S. ^ 

tun' 'zz, % ^ toh (g) 'zz; hozvever is ^^ij ^ tau^ 'ti, or ^ % 

kieu* kiungS 

Ut It *^ li. fa ^ '^ a m n^ i? ^eh too' 'hau fing, t^n^ 
'zz '^au 'li m sa' 'hau, his words are plausible, but his 
doctrine bad^ 

JH£ ?t ^ >S f«J ii ^ 5m 1@ ^^leri' ze^ wm. veh 'k'i tau' 
'ti yau' to^n nong' ku^. / cannot pay you noiv, but I in- 
tend to do so in the end. (adverbial). 
Obs. Of these words, tau' 'ti is the most common. It sometimes preserves 

its etymotogical meaning in the end, as in the example given. 

311. Lest is expressed by % tQ dzang p'6'. The com- 
pounded phrase y^ tfi ^seh p'oS / am only afraid that, has v^ 
come to mean I suppose that. i 
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1? tr fi» ft 1& '^ t& ^ P'^ yau' 'tang i ts^li 'keu dzAng p'6' 
yau* 'ngau, beat that dog lest he should bite. 

P \Uf5M P> t6 ^ 1@ 1 kiV hvo' deu tseh p'6^ h'u ku', 
that account is I suppose false, (or Jgi f^ 'k'ung p'6*). 

Obs. 5S tfi 'k'ung p'6' is I fear thai; Jf^ tfi tseh p'6* has sometimes a 

similar meaning. JSE^J^SMtfi^^^l^ t«"g y«"g' ^^ '"* 
tseh p'6* t'ong' «a' tsz 'sen, /Ac tewt/? is very hot (hriglU) I fear it will burn your 
hand. 

312. The conjunctional phrases and yet, on the other hand, 
are expressed by ^ 'tau and {g p'iew, j)erversely, 

mfia*f|P4-iiit,ii1SI8ia:S«AjSi^nvu^zzTikau' 

nong' tsu*, nong^ 'tau peh '\k bih niun tsu*, / called you to 

do this, and yet you have given it to some one else to do, 
^T ^ \% ^ ^ 'ikug 1 Hau veh t'ong*, he is beaten and yet 

feels no pain. 
^ ii i? fi ^ •# i? k'i^'** nong* 'hau p'iew veh 'k'ung 'hau, 

when exhorted to be good, you on the other hand will not. 

313. Such conjunctional phrases as it would be better to, 
are represented by ^ ^q veh zu, not so good as, or $ "^ 
niung 'k'6, I tvoicld rather, ^ J;^ veh 'pi, it cannot be com- 
2yared with. 

^ in IS ^ M S?- veh zu 'tse?i k*i* kung' 'hau, it toould be 

better to go back. 
^ ^ ^ ^ it H ^ ^ol^ v^l^ zoh veh 'p! tse' doh, not hav- 
ing learned it perfectly j it tvoicld be better to study it 

again. 
^^ ^TJ ^ ^ ^ohzz' niung 'k'6 'si veh tsu*, / tvould 

rather die than do ivhat is ivrong. 

Illative or Transitional Conjuntions. 314, Therefore is 
represented by ^ jjt 'su 'i, ^ jifc ku^ 't'sz, & js/f JK ku' 'su 
'iy Pi Ijfe keh lau. 
)5 ^ ^ ,^. IB ii tS: Jifc X JJ^ sing 'li veh mong^ ki' nongS 

ku' 't'sz z* le, / have not forgotten you, and therefore have 

come again. 

315. Then, is expressed by |jg 5^ ke* (keh) meh, when it 
denotes a Ibgical consequence^ and by H J^ naii meh, when 
the transition is one of time. 
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18 Hf jl ^ 15, 1^ 5^ H II& peh 'la nong^ vah yaiiS ke* meh 
yau* saS / give it and you do 7iot tvant it, then what do 
you 7oant'if 

if i: ?t a li 5^ i? ^ 'tong tsz 'dau 'li nan meh 'hau 'tst^, 
the doctrine being understood, then all is toelL 
Obs. Naw meh, has also been placed among the adverbs as a particle of 

time. Its book equivalent is J^ ;^ u 'zz, conaequenthj. 

Causal Conjunctions. 316. J^ 2/uiig io^\ ^ io^* and 
^ ^ ^o&^ tsz correspond to our word because. 

Conditional particles, 317. ^ raeli, if, is placed at the 
end of the clause, 
IS*^H^*^^1IH ^^lang (zier^O ^eh yau* 'ma, ku^ 

meh veh yau* 'mh if it is cheap buy it, but not if it is dear* 

318. ^ ffi zak szS ^ ^ zog 'zz ^ ^ zog z^n, \^ ^ 
't'ong woh, ffj^ ^ 't'ong sz*, fjj^ ^ 't'ong ze?^, are used in the 
sense of if ; U ^ ki' zm is if it was already so. 

^ ffi ^ '^ ^ i, «fi If 3^ zak sz' veh k'on' kien' meh, dzieu* 
kii le, if you do not see hiin, return at once, 

Obs. The verbs ^, te:, and adverb f^ lose their primary sense, and form 
in colloquial usage merely a terminating syllable to the conjunction with 
M'hich they combine. 

319. Even if is expressed hy'^^ dzieu^ *zz, JJi^ ^'d p'o*, 

ilS^'tfi'^'iipo'. 

]^:i:^55,&^^?|i;It dzieu^ 'zz gi k'oh, 'a veh yau bing 

gi, even if he cries, do uot yield to him, 
4 tfi P« * ® ^, «| ^ ^ * fg^ A ^ '« P'6^ m meh dong 

die?i, *ts6ug veh 'hau k'i' t'eu niun ka, even if you have 

no money, you must not steal from others, 

320. If, with the negative is represented by ^ ^ veh ze?i, 
or !g ^ ^ tse- veh ze/?-, should it not be so, v 
t* IS mm m^^mn^^^ I'^va 'tie;^ peh 'la 'ngn, 

veil ze?i 'ngu yau* k'i' 'tse. If you do not give it me 
quickly, I shall go. 
H ^ ^ fii S ^ "^ ^^^' ^^^^ 2^^^ '^S^^ ^z' kak'iS if it is not 
so, I shall go myself. 

Obs. This amounts to an entire omission of the if, for f^ zhi is an adverb 
«o. In fact, the if is often not used in affirmative sentences as well as negative. 
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321. The coDJunctional phrases suppose that, for instance, 
for example^ are expressed hy J^'jj 'pi fong, i^ ^ p'l^ zu, V^ 
JS in 2/eii zu, etc. 
^ :fr % i: 5^ 15 tg 'pi fong 'si tsz meh na' nung, if you 

should die. what then? 
JS is $ yeu tsz hdjjust as if. Jg io yeu zu. i&. V--<^ 

Obs. The adverbs of likeness (see Art. 299) nre also similarly employed, 
i? f^ H BI ikS E, BB Bt ^ i? I* ± # lit ^ 'hau ziang' nyih 
deu t'lih 2/ongS 'ngaw tsing veh 'hau t6' tsz i lau k'on, Just as tJie mn is too bright 
for our eyes to gaze on him. 

Antithetical Conjunctions, 322. Clauses with the parti- 
cles although^ yet, are formed hy J^ ^ sQe z^n and f^ ||d 
z6?i rh, etc. 
Sd ^ ^ f@, ^ W ^ ^ IE f@ sue ze7i 'k'iaii kiV, z^n rh veh V^ 

lau zeh ku* althoicgh clever, he is not trustivorthy. 
*F ^ » f®, iJ i£ * ^ T- ^ 'hau 'zz 'hau .ku*, [tau' 'ti 

'pun zz* bing dzaug, he is loell disposed, but his abilities -^^ 

are not great. 
SH ^ j?& 5t, ^ ^ ^ # fij sue zw lu' 'yon, kieu* kiung* 

'tseu tuli tau*, although it is a long way, yet I can toalJc it. 

Obs. AUIiough is very frequently omitted, as in the second example. 

323. Either, — or are expressed by gg ^ iu6\\ Hse, ^ ^ 
tvoli 'tse, or by ^ ^, Wt ^ veh 'zz— dzieu' 'zz. 
^ -^ij M^M^iTjk veh 'zz 't^ngyung, dzieu- 'zz 'tang 

ba*, yotc 7nust either cosigner, or be vanguished. 

^ ?£ ^, sic ffi Iff ^'^oli 'dz^ tong, t:76h 'dze si, it is either, 
east or loest. 

^ ^ ii, ®E :§: fi fia 3^ ^ veh 'zz nongS dzieu' 'zz nong' 

kiV li'iung di*, it is either you or your brother. 
^^i^^h'^^fSL^ «^oli 'zz sing* tsang, io6\\ 'zz sing' 

li, it must be some 07ie no^ied Chdng or Li^ 

324. Neither, — nor are represented both by ^ — ^ 'd — \y 
'a, and by X — % i'—i^, with a negative. 

•lfc^#?il, 4^#^'a veh ive' n, 'a veh tv^' 'tseu, he 

can neither fly nor toalk. 
U JiL ^ ^/^JiL ^ W} 'k'eu 'a veh k'e, 'seu 'a veh 'dong, 

he neither 02')ens hi^ mouth, 7ior moves his hands. 
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X ^ ^? 3C ^ :R; i' veh gidng, i* veh ku*, it is neither 
cJieaj) nor clear, 

325. When the first clause is interrogative, and the second 
commences with or, the equivalent form is ni, the interroga- 
tive particle at the end of the first clause, and j^ % wan 'zz 
beginning the second. Sometimes jjl 'a alone is used. 

W 18 H * ee, 5t J^ H f# M H ming tsau yau* k'i^ ni, 
loan 'zz yau de* 'liang nyih, to ill you go to-morroiv, or 
tuaitfor afeio dai/s? (See also Art. 251). 

326. Because, — therefore are expressed by @ jg yung 
t«;e% or ^ ^ wG^ tsz, in the first clause, and any of the illa- 
tive particles in the second, 

;K ^ -t ii 51, Fr JU Ji H Ji yung we' veh zung z6h 

'If, 'su 'i toan yau^ sau, since it is not yet well done, you 

must boil it longer, 
n ^ik^^fS^.'&ibn^^ to^' tsz n6ng' veh k'a- 

weh lau, ku* H'sz 'ngu veh 16, because you loere displeased, 

I did not come again. 

327. Why — ? because — are expressed by any of the ad- 
verb forms for ivhy ? and the casual conjunctions in the 
answering clause. 
jgR^|gaE;ffi0j®15jSli^ it76' s^^ yau mien dzidng.^ 

yung 10^^ ku* giau 'la, ivlty do you take down the mast? 
because there is a bridge to pass, 

328. On the one hand, on the other hand, are expressed 
by ih mie7i% or ih deu repeated. 

'giun /m lau yau zung sah, ih mie?i' ping ku' 16 lau yau*' 
h^h hwun, on the one side it is near the river, and they 
will be be droioned, on the other side soldiers are coming 
lohofill them xoithfear, 

— ip 51 — i{2 ^ ih pen' k'oh, ih pe?i' siau', paHly crijing 
and p>cirthj laughing, 

•^ BM ^ — SI ^ ^h deu *tseu, ih deu 'siang, ivhile he 2valJcs 
^ he thinks, 

329. Not only — bict even, — are expressed by ^ J^ ;J^ veh 
dok tsz, «|f| ^ vi tok, not only, or ^ fQ ;j; jg^ veh rfan* pch 
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kuS in the first clause, and gg ^ dzieu^ 'zz, or 3| lie^i or V- 
3^ f^ lie^i tab, in tlie second. 

^ m i: m 'M if m, m^m ^j^ A JiL if m veh dok tsz 

j^ang 'yen sell ke*, dzieu' 'zz nmk sang uiim 'a zeh ke', it 

is not only friends that are so, but even strangers too, 
^ a g ^, j£ ^ ^ ^ veh dok zz' ka, lien tah 'tsz sun, k^ 

not only liimself^ hut even Ms children also, 
^Mi ^ M, jl 7jC 4 M f@ ft <^ok niuk fong, lie^i 'sz 'a niuk 

ku', not only isjth'i tabid contrary, but the tide is also 

against us. 

330. The-^he-are expressed by ^ yoh repeated. 
M ^ Mii? y^^^ 'tsau yoh 'hau, the earlier the better. 

. Obs. Similar phrases are foniied with j|g ^ yoh fall, tlie Diwr, in each 
clause, also with ^ "fjli yoh ka. 

331. When the supplementary clause is, hoio much more, 
^\^^ J^^ hwong* ti, ^5t ^ hwong' v, ]jff \^ rh hwong' or 
}Jt "H" hwong' 't'sia, are employed. 

5C i? ^ S* £, IfiJ 151 M ^ ^''^^^ '^'^^^ "^'^^^ k'^^^' l^'ie?iS 7nl 

hwong* 'u loh, Z£;/ie?i ^/^e toeather isjine yon cannot see it, 

hotu much more xohen it rains, 
>h f® ^ ^ 3JJ, J5t B. :k 10 'siau ku* tsiV veh le, hwong* 't'sia V 

da' kiV, if you cannot do a little thing, how much more 

im/possihle for yo to do a greater^ 
t ^ 1§ H ^ # fi, <Sr ia ^ ?A A zz ka zang^ 't'sia veh 

w^ tsu', hvi hwong' ii bib niun, since you cannot do it 

yourself, much more cannot others do it. 

Section 11. Expletives and Interjections. 

332. Tliere are some words which though tbey have im- 
portant grammatical uses cannot be conveniently set down 
among the preceding parts of speech and they are therefore 
placed here. Such are f@, j^, ^, ?i, ku*, tsz, 'tse, 'li. 

a. Jig ku', besides its use as a numeral particle (Art. 156), 
as the sign of the possessive (130) and in relative pronoun 
sentences, also takes its place as a final after a verb, or ad- 
jective in any indicative proposition. 
if i$\j ft^ ik f@ 'b^^u ku*, 'ban 'la ku-, it is good, well. 
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^ "ib iS ^ ^^^ ^^^g *su* ku*, or veh nung ku* tsu', / con- 
not do it, 

6. j^ tsz is the sign of the past or past participle, but as 
will be seen in the first three examples, it is often indicative. 
"if ^ il i: ^ ^ ^ zie/i nie?i tsu' tsz ts6^ slang' 'tse, the 

year before last, he toas prime minister, 
^M 6 -fc # IS" i: 'P^^n di' jt>ah 'd toe' tv6^ tsz, he can 

speaJc in the dialect of this place, 
^l81c3^i?iS5^^ ^i^g *sau yau* 'sia 'hau tsz meh 

'i^^y finish tv?*iting it to-morrow^ 
JSiiS+^'g'Pf-S^^^ tsu^ tsz zeh nie/i kwg/i lau kau* 

'lau 'tse, after having been in office for ten years, he retired 

on the plea of old age, 

c. ^ 'tse is the sign of an action completed, or in course 
of being done, whether expressed by a verb or adjective ; also 
of the imperative. 

^ ^ ^, i? :§ *s^' '1^ '^s6, 'hau 'ts6, it is done, it^ is right. 

^1&,Wi^ k'^' 'IsL ku* 'tse, he is gone. 

^ ik^M ^?S^ '1^ tsu* 'tse, I am doing it. 

d. 51 'li and ^ 'la, are used like 'tse and ku^, as finals 
to any indicative proposition. ^ 'li. is also a preposition 
(Art. 256). 

^ H, ^ ^ ii H, *? i@l !1 'hau 'li, veh 'hau 'la 'li, 'hau ku* 
'li, good, it is not xoell, it is well. 

e. Pf lau, the particle that connects a string of substan- 
tives, occurs at the end of sentences that require something 
to complete their sense. 

B SS fe & ^^ l^, W lit S |?f 'i kiung tv6' 'la 'ts6 lau, 'yen 

s4' tse* tv6^, I have said it, and why should I say it again. 

Obs. 7|5 na is a final expletive used with ^ 'ts6. 
^ ^ 7j5 tok 'tse na, / am reading. 

333. The final interrogatives are gg, ^, ^, ^ ni, 'va, 
ma?i*, mo. Characters are borrowed for 'va and ma?i*. 

a, gig ni is used either at the end of the first clause in 
an interrogative antithesis, or at the end of a single clause. 
It is sometimes pronounced 'nia?i. 
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iS8 8S ^ iS8 tsu' ni veh tsu', loill you do it or not ? 

^ ^ J^ BS 'liau veh 'hau ui, is it right oi* not '( 

^ itt 86 B& veh 'tong ni sd^ do you not understand ? 

^ ^ Jd£ ft iH 86 ^6^ zz^ t'uh kii* ku^ nl, are the things 

too dear 'f 

6. -25 'vk and ^ maw* are appropriated to direct interro- 
gations, where not antithetical. They are colloquialisms. 
Wi M ^ va?i' yung* maTi*, have you dined / 
jS H ^ 2}S § wQ,n yau* tse^ le' v&, shall you come again? 
1^ ^ *S 'h'iau tuh Va, cfo you understand ? 

c. Jgg mo (man), besides expressing direct and indirect 
interrogation, also implies a strong affirmative, (Art. 278), 
^ f@ i5 ^ ^ % * W )§f ^i' ku' h»i gi ku* meh zz* 'yen 

mo, is there this remarkable thing ? 

'ffil^S + ^^S^i^JS '^^^ v^^ '22 seh vun «e?a* lidng 
sing mo ? is it not most tvilfidly unconscionable ! 

•jg ^, ^ JH 'zz 'vA, 'zz mo, is it so? indeed it is ? 

fl is M ^ :^ i! ^^' kiV ka* die?i du' 'mo, the price of this 
is great indeed (Jjjp jj P,||). 

334. The initial interrogatives ^ 'k'i, hoiv? ^ 'kf, hoio 
many ? with JR 'd^, forming '<i *li, JU J[ t^^ere ? t(;/iic/i ? 
and J^ "gg 'nil nung, how ? have already been illustrated a- 
mong the pronouns and adverbs. 

335. The interjections properly so called, are such as — 
PJ e, a/i .' Pf ^ ^ f# |g| e 76ng veh tuh ka*, ah I you must 

not do such a thing. 
Pjk t'e, ho I P3? 'p'6, it is bad. 
pj Pf ah yoh, alas ! oh ! 
P^ au% indicates assent, yes^\ or / understand. In the first 

tone, it calls attention or conveys a warning, gr jJJ p^ tong 

sing au, be careful^ mind ivhat I say. 
n^ a, p|^ ya, as in ^ p^ 'zz a, ^^ ^ 'zz yah, it is so. 
flf. va, is it not so ? P^ he, ah ! 

I 
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PART III, 



ON SYNTAX. 
Section 1. On Government 

336. The rules for the relative position of the parts of 
speech are few and simple. They will be first considered 
without reference to grouping, repetition, etc. ; the syntax of 
words used under those fonns will be presented in subsequent 
sections, 

A substantive that governs another as an attributive geni- 
tive always precedes it, and the particle fQ ku* is inserted. 

^i^f^JtiiMMf^M ^i®^ ^^^ ^^^ 'pi *sz 16k ku' koh 

'ton, the horns of oxen are short compared tuith those of 

deer. 
^ 1^ ^ 1® A W ^ K^ ^ BI ift 2^ang lau nieu kii* bi Veu 

til hau^ yung* deu 'la, tlie skin of sheep and oxen has 

many uses, 
JSI f@ S ^ S Pftl 1^1 ^^' siing k'l' tsue* 'h'iang, the cock 

crows very loud, 

Obs. i. Thus substance precedes accident or attribute, and the whole its 
part. 

Obs. ii. In English this order is reversed, when the particle of is employed; 
e. g. affaira of the nation is in our dialect, |9 ^ f@ ^ fS kok kid ku' zz' 
't'i. When a possessive case is formed with '«, the order agrees with that of 
the Chinese; e. g. the emperot^^s palace, ^ ^ Wi ^ SpL tc^ong tV ku^ kong 
dien*. 

Obs. iii. fS ku* is omitted in some instances where it would incommode 

therhythmus; e.g.^HASg&W^^S^I&jIfcaiMM^^ 
nga* koh niun *ts6ng yau* 1§ pong 'zu 't'sz di* Ya» fong K^ong tV, foreignert 
must come and assist Mien Fung the emperor of this country ; ""^ |p|J Ml J^ ft 
H£ ^ % ih h'iang' m meh h'iung trong* zun kwong, it has never had a time 
of prosperity. 

337. Adjectives precede their substantives with or with- 
out {g k(i*. 

i^ ftfe !>^ ^6* tV fong, a large place. 

If 19 SI koh, tvestern nations. M % huk t'lew, hlack shj. 
BS ^ K 9 51 ^ so 'la 2/ong* nyih deu 'If, dry it in the hot 
sun. 
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fl S^ IB © ^ li' M^ ku' meh zz*, a dangerous thing. 

Obs. Numbers take the auxiliary word (Part. II. section 4.) appropriated 
to the substantive they precede, between them and the substantive. An ad- 
jective if needed, is inserted after the auxiliary, e. g. *"* ^ vC ^ "^ ih 
zt^ du' vong 'tsz, a large house; E9 E!!^ j^ jl| sz' p'ih bah 'mo, four white 
horses. 

338. Transitive verbs precede their objects, 

^ >HC s^ng 'hii, light afire. ^ ;ip 'niew pu^, dye cloth. 

H & IR SM fti tt •?. '^^ 'ioi^g 'tsz deu tsu* t'ih 'tsz, luy 

red paper to make cards, 

Obs. i. If there is a dative and accusative, the latter comes next to the 
verb. For examples, see Art. 236 and 133. 

Obs. ii. Impersonal verbs take a substantive after them as transitive 
verbs ; e. g. |$ ^ ^ ^ na« k'^ hwo 'ts^, now thejiowers open (lit. open the 
flowers); ^ ^ loh '«, it rains (lit. faUs rain). 

339. Adverbs are placed for the most part before the ad- 
jectives and verbs that they qualify. 

iiiS IS JR *'^^ niung' tsun, unnecessarily industrious. ^'^ 
J® ^ :S ft miau' 'li tsue^ h'iung^, in ike temple^ it is most 

crowded. 
jlfc %% 't'sz di' '%\?k, write it here. 
•Sfc M H S # h*ih 'li^ng nyih tse* wb\ after a few days^ toe 

shall 77ieet again. 
X :§; — ^ I* '*zz ih k'l^ that is a different set. 

Obs. The adverbs that follow their adjectives, such as J£ ^^ 'A-iun sah 
ver^ near, J-J- @ 'hau piuh, veri/ good, will be found in their places, where the 
comparison of adjectives and adverbs of quality are treated of. 

340. Of the prepositions, some forming the locative case 
follow their words ; the rest inclusive of ^ 'dze, '^ ^ leh 
'^^> WJ ^ l^h 'li> all meaning being at or in, precede their 
substantives. ^ ^^y veh 'dze h'iang 'au, not down in 
the country. 

Obs. Prepositions of motion and direction preceding the personal pronouns 
require a substantive of place to follow. PJ fS ^ ^ tau' 'ngu dong 16, 
emnc to me ;it\% ^ ^ ^ 'la na' dong veh Veu, wliere you conufrom, there 
are none. See also Art. 197. 

Section 2. Interchange of the Parts of Speech. 

341. Under this heading, will be exhibited examples of 
the manner in which words by a change in position, must be 
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construed as included in parts of speech, different from those 
to which when alone, they obviously belong. First, there are 
three principal changes of position, by which, adjectives be- 
come substantives. 

a. Adjectives when they follow a substantive with fQ kQ* 
are to be construed as substantives. 
i&M^M^^.n^\&JE sing 'li h'iang' ku* veh 'hau, 

'tsong yau' 'ke tsung^, the evil of the heart must be rectified. 
^ llj f@ 1^ M ^ Hi ^'^' sari ku^ kau liang veh t'seh, the 

height of T'di-shan cannot be measured. 
Wf^MM^^^M vong kan ku* k'weh hah veh t'sing 

'song, the tvidth of the room, I do not hnoio. 
^ is ^ A? 5E ^ ^g^ ku* siang 'hau 'si 'tse, my friend is 

dead, 

Obs. i. Compare in English " the theory of the beautiful, " etc. 
Obs. ii. Sometimes ^ t'su* is added to the adjective, as also ^ deu and 
fah ^, compound substantives are thus fonned j cf. Art. 110. The same 
words also form substantives from verbs, 

b. Adjectives are frequently the objects of transitive verbs, 
and in consequence are necessarily translated in such cases as 
substantives. 

^ jt? hoh 'hau, to groiv good {to learn good). 
^ ^ 'kong 7iu, treat for peace ^ 
^ :g| Aoh lok', to groiu bad. 

Obs. These examples differ from compounds, such as jQfp ^ ka dii', make 
^rger ; ^ ^ k'6 k'weh, to extend in width (see Art, 219), which in their com- 
bined form, constitute transitive verbs with a regimen. These on the other 
hand contain the verb and its object within them. 

^ t^ :k^ A\ ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ veh lun^ du* lau 'siau, dze/t 
'zz ill 2/^ng* ku*, tuithout talcing account of the great and 
the small, all are the same. 

^ Ic IS 55 A f@ :^ S veh yau^ wo' bih niun ku^ dzang "^ 
'tow, do not speak of the faults of others. 

Obs. ^ i^ 't6« t'su* is also used fox faults, 

SI i^ JrT ^ ^ iJ^ ii *^' ^^^ '^4 ^'^ *" '^^^ k'weh, hoio 
ivide is this river 'i \U^ y^\^f,^^A ^iZL^jJlr^ 
Obs. Adjectives with the iiterrogatives Juno mui^ ? how mam/ ? preceding 

them, the verb being anderstood, are in common use; e. g. M I? 9? i!^ 
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»ki ho' sun 't'siew, how much depth u tlure ? or fiow deep m t^ ? $ ^ SS tu 
'sau sun, ib. ; ^ ^ ^ ii? ^ i& veh tsz tu 'sau kau ti, I do not know 
haw high it is, 

c. When one adjective is qualified by another, it becomes 
a substantive ; with this, English usage agrees, as in the fol- 
lowing names of colours. 

ig ^ niong huh, deep blade. \% jgC 'ttin Aong, light red. 
^ ^ 'lau ivong,faded yellow, j^ ^ nung* wong, fresh yelloto 
g^ 'dz6ng Ian, deep blue. ?^ ]^ 't'sicTi law, light blue. 

Verb as Substantive, 342, Construing verbs as substan- 
tives is common to many languages. The infinitive and 
gerund forms are used for this purpose, as also the present 
participle. In Chinese these are all identical, being the root 
itself. 

a. The verb as subject of a proposition with a predicate 
following (inf. and pres, part.) 

Jg ^ IS t^'eh ming* na?i, it is hard (predic.) to live, (subj.) y^ 
^ {^Mi&f^U «^«' tuk sung' Hsong 'hau ka% to be able 

to conquer must be a good thing. 
fr '^ I& :^ fl ^ ® Aang bong, zeTi 'tseu tuk k'wa* ku*, by 

using a sail, the boat ivill go quickly. 
M&I^^^Mi^U^h l^oJi du- Ion' tsu' sang i^ veh 

blew* tong* ku', the country is disturbed and in consequence, 

it is hard (pred.) to carry on trade, (subj.) 
:^ ^ ^ B^, tT tt ^ £ f# J^ 3® ping veh 'hau lau, Hang 

tsang* veh kiew* tuh zung kong*, the soldiers are bad, and 

consequently fighting (subj*.) is not likely to be successful. 

(pred.) 

b. The verb as sulject, with a noun as attribute (in Latin 
grammar, the genitive of the gerund). 

afflf@^^W«9miJgP«jiW^ft tsong* diew 
ku* kd sang '?/eu zz deu, t'ih tah lau, wan 'yen tu ho^ the 
implements of husbandry are the spade, the spiked hoe, 
and such like (arma colendi). 

Pi ^^K'i-M © ^^ nieh 'faw kiV V sz% he has not the in- 
tention of rebelling (consilium deficiendi). 
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Ifc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W ^au* sti ku* 'pun zz* veh 'yen, the ahi" 
lity to instruct J he does not possess. 

c. The verb preceded by or followed by case particles. 
^M^ik M '^S^ '^*e7i* dze« 'la tsu*, I am iioiv doing it, 
Kf S HS ^ leh 'la k'iuli dzo, drinking tea {inter biben- 

dum). 

MMtf M let 'li 't^ng son', he is considering (inter pu- 
tandum), 

it "t R 1^ 4 W ^iB *su* kwe^ 'li h'iang* 'd 'yen sing 
'k'u, in the office of mandarin^ there is much care and 
anxiety (in magistrate gerendo). 

^ ^ X IrJ 4 W ?4 iJ 'sia zz' 'li h'iang' 'd 'yen fah tsuh, 
in lariting, there is a method. 

d. The verb as regimen of another verb. 

Kf iS S 3fJ 'ton dzih '«6rong le, cease to have communications* ^ 

Wl fl^ iiK ^ sa* tsuS I have nothing to do, 

^ 'i' W B^ ^ f & veh zung '^/eu sa* tsang Iun% there has 

not been any quarreling, 
^ ^ M^ '«gu veh 'siang k'i^ I^ not think of going. 
^ ^ l^f* fS Ji veh yau^ 't'au 'ngu yi€n' do not make me 

displeased. 

6. The verb as the inst^^ument of effecting an action. 
P? ± Pt ^ f# mun' tsz lau''h'iau tuh, you would knoio by 

asking. 

H ;5: Jfe Pt J5: ^!J jiS 51 k'e tsz p'au^ lau kong p'fi* zung 
deu, he made a breach in the toall by firing cannon, 

^ @ >5 Rt B^ IB flji :S veh lieu sing lau mong^ ki* t'eh 
'ts6, though not attendiug to it, I have forgotten it, 

Obs. Some verbs are found among substantives and adjectives too. 
"^ h'iau' is a substantive in 1§^ ^ ^ >^ :$fc puh 'zew h'iau' we' sie«, of all 
the virtues^ JUial piety is the chief ; an adjective in :^ •? h'iau* 'tsz, a filial tm^ 
and a verb in ^ |^ ^ -f^^ h'iau' zun' 'vu 'mii, to reverence parents. In the \/ 
books such variations of grammatical character in the same words are very- 
numerous. In the verse |S?, ^ *? 3fJ sii ming Jtsz le, all th^peopU came as if 
tlmj were his sons, -^ 'tsz is used adverbially. 

Verb as Adjective. 343. The passive gerund of Latin is 
related to adjectives as the active gerund is to substantives. 
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The corresponding forms in our dialect are compounds which 
may be translated either as adjectives or passive gerunds. 

Vf S 'k'6 u\ to be hafed^ or hateful, ^ 

^f ^ 'k'6 sah, ougM to he hilled. 

i^ ^ 'hau siau*, laughable, fit to be laughed at, 

Jt^ ^ ^ 'hau tsong* ku*, capable of cultivation. 

Obs. The examples given in Art. 24G, as in the permissive mood, might also 
be explained as verbs construed as adjectives. 

344. Many of the longer verb groups are translated most 
conveniently as verbal adjectives. 
ig ^ jg n6* veh ku% unbearable. 
® ^ 3K ^^o* veh 16, unutterable. 
IS: ^ TO & su' veh ming bah, incalculable. V^ 

Obs. i. For a classification of these phrases v. Art. 227. 

Obs. ii. Adjectives comins: after verbs, with -f^ tub and Jjj 16 are best 

translated as adverbs ; Wi ^ ^ ^ tsu* le veh 'hau, it is dotie badly ; {^ 

^ 3® 'S 'sia 16 t'ong giuh, it is ivrittcn exactly to the purpose ; i^ *? 5K ffi 

3^ IH 'K 'ien 'tsz fi 'k'i le 'ting k'wa', the eivallow Jlies very swiftly ; f ^ -^ 

/ i§t w ^ ^ man* 'tsz ta' tub zi tsung', ?ie wears his hat properly. ^^ 

L 345. Many verbs are used as prepositions. They are ^ 

zong, ^ 2/eu, pj tauS jg lie??., fg zau, ^ mongS ^ W, ± 
'zong, "]^ 'Aau. Examples of both uses are given. 
i& iiH 5^ ^ yeu nong* meh tse', it tvill be as you decide. 
ft 55 ^ — ill& 2/eu 'a 'l! ih diau luS bij which taay ? 
^ flS ^ jS T ^ zz' '^g^n yau^ lie?* Vm le, loords and 

expressions should be connected. 
fiS ® 31 ^ ^ ^ W 'tsz dau \\Qn pih dze7^ veh 'yeu, paper 

and pencil are both luanting. 

Adverb as Substantive^ 346. Adverbs of time and place 
precede substantives with f@ ku^, just as one substantive 
l)reeedes another. 

Jlfc M M "ff iS^ 't'sz di^ ku' pak singS peo2ole of this place. 
f^ ^ ll& ffl A 3|h ke^ nung ku' niun, people of that sort. 
W ^ i® ^ H Wfe ^ Ul i»ifig tsau kiV zz^ 't'i t^suh doh 

veh t'seh, the things of to-morroio cannot he Jcnotvn by 

thinking. 

Obs. yQ sie«, is an adverb in sie;^ yau' 'tsnng 'Uing 'ban, 5fe ^ ^ ® ^^ 
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^j poic must Jirst inalce preparations, B.nd SLU SidjectiyQ. m [li itt ;R yQVseli 
sz' tsue' slew, he was born very early, 

347. When the adverbs take case particles, they must be 

regarded as substantives. 

%% ^ ik^M '^iau* 'tsz 'la zie?i deu, the chair is hefore. 
Adverb as Adjective. 348. The derivative adverbs like 

the pure adjectives, form the predicate of a proposition. 

A :^ # S^r tB 10 niun 'zz 'hau 'hau nung ku^ the man is 
good. 
Or they qualify substantives. 

it fZ ii T f@ i^ H tsu' sz 'ti 'an ku^ zz* 't'i, to do un- 
derhand things. 

Adjective as Adve7^b, 349. Some adjectives precede verbs, 
and must in such cases be regarded as adverbs. 
^ IS M "Sj tu w6^ 'liang kti', saij a few sentences more, 
i^ ^ 29K ® 'hau t'ing le, very pleasant to hear. 
f5 Ic iJ? n£ 'tsieu yau* 'sau k'iuk, drink sparingly of toine. 
i^itM^ '^^^ '*seu tsing' k'r, you are quite at liberty to 

enter. 

Obs. gj zien is an adjective in "U P^ ziew mun, the front door ; a post- 
position in P5 "IJ mun zie«, before the door : and an adverb in flj M H 
2Xm 'liang nyih, a few days ago : :f^ is usually an adjective, but in ::f; M ^ 
m i^' 'liang yang' ku', very different, and in :^ J^ II ® veh da' 'li 
h'iung*, i\ot Dary crowded, it is an adverb. 

Postposition as Adjective. 350. When the locative case 

particles ^ nga*, J: 'zong, f Viau, -^ zien, ^ 'hen, precede 

their words, they are adjectives. When they follow them, 

they are postpositions. 

9h Wi ^S^^ koh, foreign nations. 

SS 5h zung nga% outside the city. 

T^ ^ 7^au 'sen, an under loorkman, 

$ T 'sen 'au, ^^y 'sen 'ti 'au, under another's au- 
thority, 

^ P5 'Aeu mun, back door, f^ ^ va?i* Vieii, after breakfast. 

Obs. The words for north, south, east and west, are employed in the same 
manner, and may be regarded as postpositions, ^[b ^ M poh 'teu sing, 
north star; gC ^t kong poh, mrth of the river; f| % p'u' tong. east of tZ 
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Rwdftff-p^u* river. In the last two examples, 4fc ^^^ f^ ^^^Y ^g considered 
locative case particles. 

Substantive as Adjective. 351. When one substantive 
qualifies another, it may be regarded as an adjective. 
J^ ^ 'tiau long, bird-cage. ^ ^ nieu b&ng, cow-shed. 
?E S ^wo y6n,floioer garden. 
SJ 35K ^ pu li t'song, glass toindoio. (See Art. 174). 

Section 3. Government of words in groups or combinations. 

Inseparable groups. 352. In the closest kind of combi- 
nations, when words of different parts of speech form a dis- 
syllabic word, one of them loses its proper grammatical 
validity by becoming a syllabic appendage to the other. 

a. Thus, ^ kiau, to join, in the noun ^ ^ kiau k&S a 
lotmdary, has not the property of governing a substantive, 
that belongs to it in *B ^ ^ ^ J^ ^ |f IS? siang kiau 
bang 'yen 'tsong yau* zeh tsi*, in treating friends you must 
be true. So also other verbs, as — 

|g 2/ung^, to correspond, in ^^ H yung* nieri*, agreement 

toith prediction, (Sometimes also to agree, etc.) 
^ jrung, to allotu, in § ^ yung f , easy. 
j^ ku*, to pass, in j^ ^ ku' seh, a fault (cf, ^7'ansgression). 

b. In the same manner ^gf kong, laorJc, J^ yung, form, 
and ^ k'i^, anger, in the following examples are not nouns, 
since they are neither in the nominative or accusative, or any 
other case. They simply add their primitive sense to the 
verbs they assist to form. 

^ "^ ^'^ ik^ veh lye* zung kong t'a* bing, he cannot 

establish peace. 
3^ ^ HJ J}J yung yong t'seh le, bring into visible form, 
W II# Ic ift ^ ?^ 'y^^ sa' yau* 'dong k'i* 'ngu, tohy are you 

angj^y loith me ? 

c. Similarly, adjectives in composition, while retaining 
their etymological sense, lose their individuality, and cease to 
qualify substantives, or to form a predicate to a subject. 

I't ^^ f® ^ SS "fj '^'^^ ^^ ^^' ^^' niang 'tsz, to take a toife. 
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j^ >]\ M sau 'siau t's^^, to cook vegetables, 
&^ M ^M ^i^g' 1^^^ ^^^ '*8^ I'j iojlx one's determina- 
tion^ 
^ ^'M ^ 'pau dzien vaTi* veh, to preser^ve all tilings. 

Obs. In the first example ^ great is prefixed to the word for wife, inde- 
pendently of any second wife, and is usually equivalent to niang 'tsz. In the 
third ^ /rm is joined w^Jh ^ <ing', and the two words together govern the 
following substantive. 

353. So in larger groups, when words of different parts 
of speech combine, the predominant character of the group 
is communicated to words, which alone have quite another 
kind of force ; e. g. fjr-tsun, needle ; ^ sien% thread ; fll 
zing^ feeling, represent actions not things in the sentences — 
icA^S(:^^WM '^^ ^^^^ niung*-tsun tsun-sier^*- 
'fong-tsuh, tvomen diligently seta, spin and tveave. 

'^ ii^ ^ M ke/j sing zing nion^ ready for and wishing, v 

354. When words combine to form a new compound term, 
different in sense from both of them, their grammatical vali- 
dity is lost, and the new phrase is recognized in its entirety 
as a noun, verb, etc. according to its meaning. Thus, §1 
'yung, to leadj and ^ sien\ thread, form the compound 51 
1^ 'ynng slew*, a needle; 'j$ fong, square, and ^p\Qn\ con- 
venient, form jjT ® fong bie;i% dlms\^ 1^ dze, to cut toith 
scissors, and H v6ng% a seam, form ^ H dze vong, tailor; 
jg tsau, to call, and H kiun, an army, form ^ ^ tsau 
kitin, a trumpet. 

1^ K ^ ^ k'6 lu* siew f6ng, a herald. 

i^ 5K ^ jji lau deu kiun^ 'tsz, jaiYor. 

ik iS ^^* 'pan, village bailiff, f^ ^ t^^ su, notary. 

355. Coordinate words having the same grammatical pow- 
er, arranged in groups of from two to five or even more char- 
acters, form a numerous class. In regard to the laws of 
position, the whole group is treated as a single noun or verb, 
or adjective as the case may be. In the examples, a hyphen 
connects the coordinate words. 

^ f@ fJ *, ^ :! t ^ 51 fi I' 1^«' Aang-zzS dzm 'zz zun- 
ni*-'cZau-tuh, his actions are all based on benevolence, 
rectitude, reason and virtue. 
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ku' zz-k'i*, fu-t'si 'liang ku* 'imn yau* pa* t'ie^i-cli^-zun- 
niing, at the time of marriage^ the hxishand and wife must 
woi'ship heaven^ earth and the inf^.rior deities, 

^u' si* 'yen s&* zz* 't'i, ya-ni^ng yau* mun* i-p6h-sing- 
siang* yau* 'liau veh yau* 'hau, if there be anything that 
concei^ns their children, the parents will ask the docter^ the 
diviner^ the astrologer, and the physiognomist, if aU will 
he well, 
^ «B ffi ± « Jl If ^, Tl * ^ f@ ;g ^ « « veh nung 
yung* tsz k'i*-'ming-ka-s^ng, t'seh li^ng, i* ku^ dzang- 
k'weh-kau-sun, you cannot by talcing instruments measure 
its length, breadth, height and depth, (four adj. here form 
one substantive, viz. dimensions.) 

niun veh 'hau tail h'iung le, de* tsz 'mo-nieu-y^ng sail 
yang* tsong s^ng, yung be* niun yung^, men ought not to 
be cruel in treating the three animals, horse, coto and 
sheep), because they are useful to man. 

A n n^ ^ fii <® ^ 3t, a ¥^1^ «35, m r4ia H ni^n 

m sa* zz* 't'i ku' zun kwong, ta7i- giun-gi-su-i^6* le* siau 
mun* ko* nyih, when men have nothing to do^ they take to 
the harp, chess, tvriting and painting, to disipate care 
and pass away the time. 

IX 15 it ^ j>i*-ni6k-p'ii-ke*, coverlid and mattrass,for bed- 
ding, 

fi ^ iK (i Aa-mah-i-mau*, shoes, stockings, clothes and hat, V 

]l|| ^ zun*-z6ng, to yield to and follow, 

^ ^ Hung-de*, wait for. 

>g* 5|[ jg* Iji kweh-deu-tsz tsih, bones, limbs and joints, V 

J^ ^ 'kwong du*, loide and great, 

^ Jig lau ngang*,/rm and hard, 

^ ^ ^ # f@ ^ 3a pu*-yang au^-niiau*ku* '^au-'li, ^o^?'0- 
pngate mysterious and wonderful doctrines, 
356. Another numerous class of compounds consist of 
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words, which, while helping to form a larger group, retain a 

grammatical relation to each other. 

W — @;§#f^^f@A Veil ih 'tsong t^6-fi-tsok-'te ku^ 

niun, there is a sort of vicious mischief -maJcing men, V*^ 

— BB WS tf WS ^ f@ it 'iigaTi m-dzing-m-ni^ ku^ quite des- ^ 

titute of feeling and principle, 
IE ^ f& ^ "18 *l§ tsung^ 'kwe/t t'eu hvnv '\Q,n du', they do 

nothing hut waste time and he lazy. 
|g H ;5: iS # BI M |bI a >& niung^ t'so ts^ 'ka ya deu 

fah tot Svong sing, he tvas misled hy his pretend change 

of mind. 

'tsaTi ku* jo^ng 'yen t'seh k'i*, he led out his friends loho 
were his drinking companions, 
Igg J^ ^J ^ m meh t'seh 'tie/i, has on classical authority, 

Obs. i. ffi governs J| ancient books, and the two words together form a 
snbstantive in the objective case, after the verb m meh. The whole is equi- 
valent ^ Jt w ^ veh 'zong su 'pun, it is not used in books, 

Obs. ii. In phrases of this sort, we have government within government. 
A transitive . verb with its regimen, may form part of a group, which is an 
elongated adjective, qualifying the following noun. Compare in English, such 
phrases as " a luxurious, do-nothing life." 

Obs. iii. Verbs with their regimen are freely used as adjectives, and 
connected by means of @, with the following noun ; e. g. ^ ^ jl^ ^ ^ 
^ f0 "B" ^1 ^ ^ "^ 1'S ^ yang' z6« lau tsong' dzo yih ku' pka 
sing*, kiun nie» 'k'u 'nau 'tse, tlie silk-worm breeders and tea cultivators will this 
year suffer greatly. So also other combinations, & ^^ !^ jlK f@ ^ V? 
^ :^ ^ f@ 'la 'kwong tong tsu* ku' meh zz*, dz^« 'zz 'k'iau ku', thittgs 
made at Canton are all ingeniously worked, 

357. In many cases, while there is a common grammati- 
cal character belonging to the whole group, only part of the 
constituent words give the sense. Thus in ^ ^ 'k'u H'su, 
miserable ; M Mt ^^^ '^'^S happiness ; ,@, ^ un 'tien^ 
favour ; the second word in each has no infiuenca on the 
sense. So also ^ in :^ ig siang sing*, to believe in, does 
not in colloquial usage retain the sense of reciprocity. To 
give that idea, an adverb such as i^ ^ fa' ka, must be 
prefixed. 

358. Some terms originally consist of two syllables, which 
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are written separately, only because the Chinese mode of 
writing requires each character to be the sign of a monosyl- 
lable. 

P^ Pft fun fu, to command. ^ 51 sii tsang,*^ to nu7*8e (c). 
PT M ^^°o ^soh, give directions. 

Obs. Such words as these are construed as verbs, just as if they were 
monosyllabic words. 

Separable groups. 359. Those combinations that admit 
of the insertion of other words, so as to lengthen the group 
will now be illustrated. 

a. Those that consist of two coordinate ords, admit of 
a qualifying or governing term being applied to each word. 
jR 1% :^ ]^ f ^ g^^^ 'tseu seu^, birds and beasts. 

Sit 5c ^ Jife hwew Vien 'h'i di^, exceedingly pleased. V^ 
5fi 25c ^ S t'ong vun tah 'li, thoi^ougJdy unde7*stands li" 

terary composition. 
vbMM & sing 'me?i I* tsoh, satisfied. ^ 
m^ ^M 'ngau ng^ t'sih 't'sz, grinding the teeth in pain. 
1^1 >& ^ ^ t«;e sing 'tse^i i*, to change one's mind. \/ 

*S> 'S^' S ^ sz zie;i 'siang 7ieu*, thinks of the past and 

future. 
?S S KS ^E dzing kwe dau' 'Xm^folloio the ride ofp)ropriety. v^ 
^ jplf ^ '^ iieu zun pa' veh, pray to spirits and worship 

Buddha. 
M JB 3^ ?® 'tsau sz mil* *Q\kngy meditate early and late. 

b. The groups formed by the numeral particles admit the 
tinsertion of adjectives and adjective phrases, between those 
particles and their substantives. Material nouns sometimes 
take their auxiliary after them. 

"^ >K :^ ® S^ 1*1 ^^^^ dzang dong sz, a long piece of brass 

tvire. 
'^ )t ^M )t^^ p'le^i* du* t'ih p'ie?i% a large piece of h^n. 
r- ft # 6 f^ f@ SI S^ ill ^sah 10^^ bah xvo' ku* ang ku; a 

talking parot. 
— ;^ ^ f^ gg ih kun /Izdng tsoh deu, a long sticJc of 

bamboo. 

"'■ Or 51 j^ tsang lu, to nurse (also c.) 
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-^ H :j^ ^ ill tsdh hwo ^keu, a spotted dog. 
— 51 ^ IK ih ts^ng 'Aeii 'tsz, a thick sheet of paper. 
"-"WM^^^^ tsang boh 'tsz tsang, a thin piece of paper. 
"^ >fe W ^ 0£ IS ¥ ^^ ^sz 'yeu f6ng mong ku^ pih, a pencil 
that has a point. 

c. When a group consists of a transitive verb and its 
regimen (which sometimes answer to a single verb in Eng- 
lish), auxiliary words come between the verb, and its object. 
Jt ;& ♦!" ^ 'zong tsz tong* 'tse, he has been entrapped. 
^iiM^^^&i.^^^ *se;^ tsz giow lau sah t'eh ts2 

wong tV 'tse, relying on his influencej he hilled the em^ 

peror. 
^ W ^ ISl f@ ^ 'za 'yeu kie^i* suh k6^ siau*, causing the 

laughter of those ivho are intelligent. 
PTIfS ^ P5 ^'^^ nong* kwong au, I beg your favour (light). 

Obs. When a verb aud adjective are combined, the tense particle follows 
the adjective ; e. g. H JK fS ^ ^ ^ zuug fong* song tsz meh 'hau, it 
would he better to slacken the rope, 

d. In the verb groups of direction and motion, the substan- 
tive governed is sometimes inserted after the principal verb^ 
sometimes between the second and third auxiliaries when 
there are two, and sometimes it is placed at the end. 

M ^M yKT ^ ^^ng u tih 'sz 'au le, brazen urn dropping 

water. 
JR IS "5^ T ^ fong^ giau* 'tsz 'au le, let the chair down. 
%^^i fong' 'ngu k'6 le, let me go. /i/ 

St ^ tU "^ ^^^ P^^S ^^^ ^^''S drive out soldiers. 
^ fi lii ^ t'iau ta/i t'seh le, cai^y out a load, 
is M '^ ^ 'tang 'mo zien k'i*, d^-ive a horse forward. 
^ 1^ ^ iH JjS 'ping l^a sang 'long 16, called domestic ar* 

tides. 
S JS 8^1 A H^ 5}S ^se* woh. bih niun 'tse?i le, call a man to 

life again. 
19 ^K iS "^ ^'^^^ '®^ tsing* k'r, pour in tvater. 
^ iS M ^ sah tsing* zung le, enter the city fighting. y 
J£ HJ ^^ 3jJ kim t'seh 'keu le, drive out dogs. "^ 

ifji [li 5R ^ ^ ^^^^ *'seh 1 zong le, bring clothes out. 
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. S II ^ Jj£ 'fan 'ism 'sen le, turn one's hand over. 
^>Xj| It i8 JjE ziew* 'ts67i be^ 16, ^t/ra the tray round. 
3^ HIS 2}J t'stog kfe' ze7i le, ^o?e ^/^e boat atoay. 
^ ii JK ^ t'6 k'e t'song le, push the loindow open. 
ft i&Mi^ /t&ng 'k'i fong le, take the wind to work the 

boat 
9E jte 7J 3JS Mung 'k'f tau 16, lift tip a Icnife, 
]tt 4B ^fe J^ fong* 'k'l p'au' 16, commence firing cannon. 

Obs. Rarely the nominative is placed after the verb it governs, :^ A T 
35 'tseu niun 'au 16, men are coming down ; BJC JB J^ ^ t*8z fong tsing* k'i', 
wind Howe in, 

e. Negative verb groups sometimes admit of an adverb 
qualifying the principal verb, and coming immediately after it. 
BJ :^ ^ ffi niun* da* veh t'seli, I scarcely recognize him. 
% :k^}ISi ^f^o' da* veh 16, / cannot loell talk. 
M ^^ M, ^'on' da* veh kie^i*, / can scarcely see it, 
Vt)ki9 1^ k'iuh da* veh loh, / cannot nell eat. 

f.^ Verb groups with the affirmative and negative particles, 
also admit the objective case after the principal verb. 
P4 ^ ^ ffi kiau* i veh t'seh, I do not knoio its name. 
M # ^ 1^ hwah i veh k'e, I cannot throiu him off. 
iA^ ^ i& i^ah i veh 'k'i, / cannot pull it up. 

Obs. In many cases, the object comes after the whole group ; e. g. ^ 1^ 
ffi >% :^ tong veh dzii' da' ping, 7ie cannot resist t/ie great army ; ^ ^ j^ 
^ m tsu' veh 'dong sang «;eh, I cannot do any tcork. 

g. Repeated verbs with the tentative g k'ow*, take their 
accusative case before ^ k'07i*. 
P4I FpI # M iJ^^n* mun* i k'6/i*, ask him and see. 
MM'^C^M^ tsu* tsu* vun tsang k'o?i*, turite an essay as 

a specimen. 

Section 4. On Repetition. 
360. The repetition of words frequently affects the gram- 
matical sense of the words repeated. At other times it is 
mere tautology adopted for rhythmical reasons, or for the 
purpose of emphasis as in English. Cases in which the 
repeating of a word has a grammatical value, will be first 
considered. 
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Appellative and relative substantives, when repeated, are 
translated by all or every. 
A AM HSi>lKM^5R °^^^ ^^^^ s5;i* nyih deu, vu k&* / 

tsz 'pan, all men feel that the sun is inestimably precious. ^ 
^ J® S 81 t'su* t'su^ 'fan l6n% rebellion and disturbance ^ 

everyiohere. 
^ S E E kiun kiun zun zun, all princes and magistrates. V 
^^ ^ W iJ^j A A W M zQ^ zu' 'yeu bi, niun niun 'yen 

mie^i*, trees all have barh^ and men all haA)e faces ^ 

36 1. The numeral particles are all repeated, thereby giving 
the sense of all and every to their substantives. Subdivi- 
sions of time, and space, measures of material nouns, etc. are 
also repeated in the same sense. 

jS §^ ^ BS ^ *i^^^' ^^ k^ kwaTi 'tse, the shops are all shut. V 
P? S M ^i^tt mun se?^' Ben' 'su 'hau 'M, the doors are 

all locked. 

^ fe fe ^ ^ y^^S *s^^ ^^'^^ y^^' ^^^^> ^^^^ s/ieep all need to 

be shorn. 
j« ^ iRl «» SI W >J> ¥ z«Dg '11 h'iang' p'lV p'lV Veu 'siau 

kah, t7i ^/ie city every tvard has a bailiff. 
S'C 5c.i[? H 51 <^'^^^ t'l^^^ 'ii8,u nyih deu, the sun shines every \^ 

day. 
tj^'^ Jx Jx Wk^j? nieh zz^ kiun kiun k'ioh 'sau, each catty 

of articles is short, 
tC ^ 7J >§! ^ 5fe ^ p6 p6 tau mu k'wcV meh 'i^^, grind 

all the knives. 
r^ Kl M ^ flj B^ ^ k^^^ I^^^^ v<^^g '^sz t'a7i t'eh 'tse, every 

house is fallen. 
^ ^ H -?* S S ^ i? kiun niew 'ku 'tsz 'tsong 'tsong veh 

'hau, this year all kinds of fruits have failed. 
jjj^ jj^ H ^ jjlj jjc tsi me* song song t'seh le, the elder and 

younger sisters are come out in pairs, 
S^f®^a>l*^^ + ^ 'si^ 22* ku* fah tsuh pih pih 

tsong fong, the method of loriting is for each stroke to be 

made ivith the point of the pencil. 
i^ ^ bfe I& riau diau d^* liV, they are all great roads. 
^ ^ ^ |§ kii* kli* tsun io6\j every sentence is truth. >,y^ 
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Obs. i. The difference between full appellative or other nonns, and the auxi- 
liary nouns that define time, space, quantity, and form, is here again prom- 
inently brought to view. Duplication serves to show where the two classes of 
terms border on each other. Thus, ^ ka, a street is not repeated ; the form 
being, such as ^ jf& j^ j^ g[ ^ ;^ — tJ* ^ jjl ka lu' diau diau 
meh 'mkn tsz ih t'sun' kau h'ioh, the streets were all covered with biood an imh 
high, f^ long', a lane, on the other hand is treated as a subdivision in space, 
and takes no numeral particle ; e. g. :{% ^1^ ^g* ^^ 5h ^ A ^ long* long' 
yeu aeh nga- ka niun kd, in every lane there are ten families or more, 

Obs. ii. It has been shown in the section on adverbs, that substantives of 
time when doubled are used in the sense always. This is an instance in agree- 
ment with the broader principle, that all names of subdivisions and auxiliary 
numeral particles are repeated, and that the repetition implies universality. 

362. Adjectives are. sometimes repeated before a substan- 
tive, but much more frequently when placed as predicate 
after it. No addition is thereby made to the sense. 
iK^JSlBA^^?|cJfc ^siV sang t(;eh ku' niun lau lau 

loll loh, the workmen are tired ^ 
i? i? ^ ^ '^^^ 'Jiau meh zz', a good article, 
>J> >M® — IB ^ 3g 'siau 'siau kiV ih ym t'ih dm^y a 

small iron shot. 
^ ^ "§■ ^ <^ii tu pak sing', verij many people, 
?E 3^ ^ ^ S^ S^ liwo 'hwe yau yau zau zau, thefloioers are 

very beautiful, 
^ H^ ^ ?^ ^ ^ zu' ling mih mih zung zung, the taood is 

croioded loith trees, 
Ul Bi l^ J^ J8 Ji sa?i deu ling ling long long; the hill is 

picturesque, 
^ ^ ^ 'k'n tseu tseu, unhappy, 
Ii -S. ± # SE 18 IJ t'ing k\Qn' tsz sii sung long* long% loe 

hea7*d the sound of reading pleasant and clear, 
BR M il is 'nga?i li^ wong wong, tears floioing alundantly. 
i/IC M ^ ^ 'hu sing ya7i* ?/a?i^, the sparks are very bright, 
4" ^H 3^ ^ seh 'tsz tsie?i tsie^i, ten sharp-pointed fingers, 

363. When doubled adjectives follow verbs they are trans- 
lated as adverbs, 

^ ^ ^ S^ ^f ^f ^ f^ f@ ineh zz* on ba su su zi zi ku', 

the things ioere j^lctced in admirable order. 
\fk ^ M W. J^ ^ tsu* le lau lau t'sau' I'sauS it is done in 

a coarse way. 
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Obs. It has been shown that repeated adjectives placed before verbs qua- 
lify them like adverbs. We have also tM ^1 ^ ^ W ^^ "0 'long 'long 
tsong* tsong* 'yen ih pah, altogether there are a hmidred. The primitive adverbs 
are not repeated. 

364. Several relative substantives are repeated witliout 
any alteration in the sense. 

:K M, soh soh, uncle. ^ ^ 'sau sau*, sister 'in-laio. 

^ ^ tia titi father. I& M '^^ '^^^ younger brother, 

^ ^ 'tsi tsi*, sister (ah tsi, idem), 

j^ j^ mi^ mi^, younger sister (me^ me/), 

f^ jt§ ma ma, mother (or ah ma). 

^ ^ ku ku, elder brother (ah ku, ib,). 

% f^ ^i* di*, younger brother (hiung di*). 

365. When verbs are repeated, it is for rhythmical reasons, 
and for the sake of alliteration. In addition to the examples 
given in Art. 231, the following will serve to exhibit the use 
of these seeming tautologies. 

a. Single verbs are repeated with or without a regimen. 
^ M SSf IS n^ P£ yau* 'ma 'tien van' k'iuh k'iuh, / taish to 

buy a little rice to eat, 

nr-'Amm^m^^mr ^ '«?« p^^^ tu* kian kiau 

hwo lau, sieu sieu au tsz, / am just toatering the HotverSj 
and pruning the branches of the trees, 

b. In a verb group of two, the second word is often re- 
peated. 

^ jW 'fB i^eh siang^ siang^, rambling for amusement, 

^ P# PS s^a^* ^'^ ^^'^J laughing, 

m i4 * S tg a S ng ']^ '«2 'II t.;eh 'dong 'dong, the fish 
are sioimming actively in the loater, 

mUM^^Mt ^ >& F^ h'i h'i lau, veh 'k'ung yung^ 
sing, he rambles about amusing himself ^ and loill not at- 
tend to anything. 

55 \% \% \^'o^^ It li, he is weeping^ 

c. Many groups of four contain a single repeated verb. 
iTWii^^iBB^i^ '<^ang ba' tsz lau fun fun koh ^iin', 

being conquered, they divided and tvere all scattered, 
ir^i:^^^^^^^^^ '^""''S 2/«ng tsz lau kii le tub 
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i^ yang yang, having conqiteredy he came hack scdisjied 

and elated. 
SK ?^ Si SI ^ ^6' p'iau p'iaii, the sicirts of clothes hlotoing 

about, 
S 3t P5 ^ sing kwong se?i* se?iS iJ^^ star-light ttuinJcles. - V^ 
^^ ^ ^ tsz ih yah yah, ^/^c branches and leaves are 

wavi7ig, 

d. Many verb groups of two are extended by the repeti- 
tion of each word. . 
^ fii /£ ^ lir '^ zz* 't'i ^ing* ding' tong* tongS the thing is ^ 

brought to a settlement, 
^ iK* ^ ^ ^ 5^ veh pih ni ni 6\\ (5h, you need not suspect, «— 
3^ ® f S JS f^ ^ ^g^ '^'sz 2£;eh ii;eh loh loh, his teeth are 

shaking and falling out. 
^ !S it ± Pt H H ^ ^ 'tseu s^ du tsz lau h'iung h'iung 

hong hong, he has icalked himself tired and is panting for 

breath. 
$3(6 ^ ^ 51 P|5l Pt JIM W 5$ 'we?i 'i^m siang bang* 'h'iang 

lau lih lih loh loh, the cups and saucers are falling together 

and making a noise, 

e. Frequently in repeated groups of four, the constituent 
words alternate. 

.. ^ tT ^ tr ^ 4 ^ fi" ^ '*ang ^6n' Hang ^iSn' 'd veh te' 

^(^^\ J . ^ 'kiung, with all his meditating^ he cannot satisfy himself, 

/ '''^U ^ IP ^ i^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^' li«^ ^^' veh yau' song' 'tse, 
U^ f> ^^f "^ 5^ay, stay^ do not escort me out. 

' '""'V ^ * ^ n^ W ^ W !^ meh zz' 'hau k^iuh 'yen mV 'yen 
y mi', this thing is very nice, it has a fine taste, 

f. The verb is repeated alternately with two accusatives. 
^ ^^^ i(^ ^ jj 'fcsong yau' lau sing lau lih, you must use 

your mind and all your efforts. 
^J^Af^^5cl^Ji iii«^^ zung 'hau 'tse zid^ t'ie^i zia^ 

di', it is a good year, and we must thank heaven and earth 

for it^ 
>i^ ^ >@& ^ ^^^ tyong w^ tf, to be an emperor, 
Jlik*^ WlM ^s^* kwe^z tsd' 'fu, to be a mandarin. 

366. With regard to their syntax, groups consisting of 
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repetitions frequently form separate clauses of a sentence, but 
not exclusively so. They also like other groups, obey the 
laws of position of section 1, in relation to neighbouring 
words, and in their internal structure, and are construed as 
adjectives, verbs, oi adverbs according to their particular cha- 
racter and use as a whole. 

a. As adjective, whether forming a predicate or in apposi- 
tion, 

^ — IBAS^MIEjEM M tsu' ih ku' niun Hsong yau^ 

tsung' tsung* p'a' p'a% as a man^ you raust he correct in 

conducts 
Aft«&^?g?E1S^/:^WSB«*fc niun dzQ' leh 'la 

hwo hwo sz* kuS du* 'yeu fok k'i^ 'la, man living in a 

beautiful toorld, has great happiness. 

b. As verb, 

MMW^ Afk1& k'w* \^6n' tu hau' niun kun 'la, see 
there is a great number of persons foUotvmg. 

c. As verb. 

mitf^^m^^mmmmm±t^^ 'tseu feh 'tse 

dzieu* k'^* k'a* t^eh weh tsih tau* z&n long*, tvhen he had 
escaped^ they gladly received him to tht boat. 
?9^^^JKS^I& ini°g ^i°g liang* liaag^ seu 'zeu dii 
di*, they openly received disciples, 

mwmmm^n^^.mmm ziang ziang si' si' 'k'au 

kieu' zeh kweh 'tsz na* nung ku*, carefully examine hoto it 

truly is, 

Obs. Groups of four, whether formed by repeated words or not, very 
commonly fall into separate clauses ; e. g. jSC S f!^ 0& ^ ^ J^ ^ X 
vun 'li m sa' 'hau, 't'sau 't'sau peh kong, it is tiot at all well writtm^ but coarse 
and wipolishcd. 

Section 5, Order in groups. 
367. There are various principles of arrangement in the 
words of a group. A group of four (1) may contain in itself 
an entire sentence ; e. g, 'IH BS ^ 'IS 't^ng ni veh 'tong, do 
you understand ? (2) or it may consist of verbs and their 
regimen, nouns and their adjectives, or other combinations of 
the parts of speech ; e. g. # ^ Sfi fe sun yon 'li 'wong, 
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to redress wjuries, (3) Repetition direct and alternate, forms 
many short phrases into longer groups. (4.) The principle of 
arrangement in many groups is, the order of nature, species 
being placed before genus, and the whole before its parts. 
(5.) The constituent words may be coordinate in meaning, 
and alike in grammatical character. 

In addition to these varieties of structure, there are also 
mixed groups in which repetition for instance forms one pari, 
and words combined grammatically, another ; e. g. ;g: ;§: /J> 
,^ niaTi^ nia?i* i^eh vong, think of constantly: 

368. Complete sentences are here placed with the other 
groups, because they fall into regular forms, and obey the 
laws of rhythm in a manner similar to the fixed phrases of 
two, three, four or more words here refgrred to. Hence the 
predominance of short pithy sentences in common conversa- 
aion. 

^ H^ ^ 12 V^^^ s^' ^^^ '*^o"o3 ^^^*y sJioitld 1 7iof understand ? ^ 
^ # ^ f# veil zung 'h'iau tuh, / do not know, 
^ M ^ ^ 2/^ng ka' du' 'tse, the price of the dollar is high, 
S5 tb il fi "^' nung' p^n^ fall, how shotdd we proceed ? 
•^ "it? Wt M y^^* '1^^^ dzieu* 'liau, if you want it goody it is 

at once good. 

Obs. The order of the words in these phrases is regulated by the rules of 
Part IIT, section 1, and the sections on propositions. 

3G*9. Many groups have an internal syntactical arrange- 
ment, and they are so numerous, that although some exam- 
ples have already been given, more will here be appended. 
They may be divided into (a), those in which there is a re- 
petition of the idea, and (b) where there is none. ^ 
0?l 3^ "S* 'Pw '*S2 tsie^i zeli k'wa', shaiy lips and tongue. 
W 5c & B t'sing t'ie?i bah nyih, clear sky and bright sun. 
*S >§» ^ M, v^^g ^^ v^^^' nV, forget kindnesses. ^ 
Sfe 5c BSS Jfi ^'^ ^'^^'* ^^^^^ ^^S deceive heaven and eaHh. 
y^MW^ to^o '^^^ s^ h.\vsi, all is ill disorder. t^ 
^ ^ IS' ^ 100^ dzang ivo^ 'ion, very loquacious. ^ 
i® PI? ^ ^ P^^ '^'SZ long^ zoh^fond of using the tongue, w 
^ fl S» 1^ t'un ki 'niun nguS to endure hunger. 
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A M Si i& niun mien^ seu' sing, in face a man^ hut in heart 

a wild beast. 
^ P K & '^'^ 'k'eu Hang few, advice hitter hut salutary. 
Ul 3^ ?ft !Sc sa7t tsun 'he ml^, delicacies from tJie mountain 

and the sea. 
^ ^ IS H 'ts2 tong io6* si, advising this and then that. 
IR ^ S J% dzong deu lu' Vi, act contrary to propriety. 
•^ ^ tfi ^ 'h'i fu* p'6* gidngy pleased xoith riches hut fear- 
ing poveHy. 
11 A fd B 's^^ ^iu'i 1^' 'kij ^^^ others to enrich one's-self. 
P? 5i ?^ ^ hu h'iung haw' di*, <o ca?Z brothers. 
^ H ^ E9 ^^oli sa?i tt;6h sz', sometimes this and sometimes 

that. 
51 1^ ^ ^ 'yMng kiung kii^ 'tieri, ^o ctYe ftooi^ a/ic? appeal 

to the classics. 
Bfe 3fe PM ft t'sz ku t'song* k'ioh, to play airs and sing 

songs. 

370. Passing over repetition groups, as already sufficiently 
illustrated, some examples will be given of those in which 
several words coordinate in sense are placed in proximity. 
In many instances such words as express relative superiority 
stand first. 

M S ® M ^^^S y^i^ 1^ '^* wind, cloudsy thunder and rain. 
'^ ^ H ^ 'i£ sih song lu*, rain, snow, hail and dew. 
^%'^ JE hien Mng fong tsung*, the loise, good, nohle and 

upright 
^ ^ }^ ^ zd 'ml yeu ten, fuel, rice, oil and salt. 
'M.^^^ ^eu* koh 'mi mah, heans, rice and tvheat. 
in $1 ^ 5^ 'sz tsong 'pun meh, beginning and end, origin 

and conclusion. 
#^ ^ :^ J^ nieu, y^ng, 'k'im, 'mo, cattle, sheep, dogs and 

horses. 
;g ^ 6ip 2K ^^^^ t'sing sz 'yen, king, parents, teacher and 
• friends. 

W%^ M *s«» 'ng6 zah hwe, bricks, tiles and lime. 
1^ IS ^ ^ Ajiun seu* k'wun dz6ng, birds, beasts and insects. 
jK ^ il Si pii^g l^^og kwe?i deu, pitchers, pots and pans. 
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D|l S n ^ 'I'h moh 'k'eu bih, ears^ eyes, mouth and nose. 

^ S? tS ® ng ling hem 'ha^^sh, crabs and shrimps^ 

^ & i3 ^ ^ tiun iiiun dong t'ih sih, gold, silver, copper, 

iron and tin. 
(j? ^ 'k^ sell, explain. ^ ^ 'sun ion^, to judge. 

)5|^ ^ If saw', ^0 be scattered. f& 8| ^'eu t'sih, to steaL 
m S6 y^^^ 'ine7i, roimd &fidl. ^ ;§' to/i fong, upright, w-^^ 
^ 1^ 'fong tsuh, sinnning aiid iveaving. 

Obs. On presenting these examples to a Fuh-kien literary man, it was 
found that half of tlio groups were in use in his dialect ; of tiie remainder, 
more than half were partially the same with collocations familiar to him, 
while the rest were entirely different. 

371. Species invariably precedes genus, and matter form, 
in groups formed of words thus related. 
S|E "^ # JSf f@ pi'^ dong 'hau t'sah ku', you can stick it in 

the pencil holder. 
pft i5 ^ (i •? ^^^ '^^^^ V^^ ^^^ '^^^^ there is no top-case to 

the pencil, 
^ ftS ^ 10 ^^°^ ts^ng, p'u^ ku*, the musquito curtain is 

torn. 
Wi% iS^^ Wi s6?i' kweh lok t'sih ku', the frame of the fan 

is p)ainted green. 
m j£ X tT J4 i@ *'^^ ^^^'^^ ^^ 'tang 'la ku*, it ivas made in 

the blacksmith's shop, 
;j5 ^ sah 'mo, stone horse. f|{j ^ pu se/i^ broad-leof fans. 
^^ &^o bi, sand paper ^ 
S fl M '"o^ ^^h sih, earthenware fragments. 

Obs. i. Substance precedes accident or attribute, and the whole its part 
This is sometimes the same with the proposition immediately above, genm 
being only such part of species as happens to belong commonly to several 
objects. We may fix our attention on either word in the compound indifferen- 
tly, considering it as the essence^ while the other is the accident. Thus, M S 
oh ki, foundation of a house ; M iM ho 'ting, ?iouse roof, are parts of the 
appellative substantive Jmtse. So, if speaking of the articles into which 
bamboo is manufactured, the second word in ft W tsoh ba, piece of flattened 
bamboo ; YS S ^^^^ ^^^"' bamboo window-blinds ; YS SrW ^soh 'tsz, bamboo paper, 
is in each case that which expresses /wm, while the first describes the ??ia<erw/. 

The latter may be viewed afe accidental to the former, or if preferred, the 
second word may be called gomsj while the first is considered as limiting it to 
a particular species. 
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Obs. ii. In conformity with the principle, that the word in which the 
substance of the noun inheres should stand first, the auxiliary appendages 
5^ deu, ^p 'tsz, jS t'suS fi fah follow their words ; e. g. |R U^ ^ ^j^ 
va«* m zing t'sA*, there is no way of getting a living ; ^ ?i iK W f0 'sia ^ah 
'tsong ^yevL ku', there must be sotne mode of writing it. 

Obs. iii. The auxiliary substantives and numeral particles appropriated to 
particular nouns, when they follow their words without a numeral, exemplify 
the same law; e. g. 6 f^ ^ IpI ^ S SH tU ^ If # "&] l^ah wo^ 
'li h'iang' veh yau' ki t'seh tu hau' su kii', do not mingle so many booh sentences 
in what you say. 

Obs. iv. In double substantives formed partly with a verb, the verb as 
giving the species stands first ; e. g. ^ jj soft' b6», counting board ; f^P fM 
yun* ^pan^ printing blocks ; fft flj w6^ ping*, a bon mot. (See Art, 113.) 

Obs. V. Many inseparable dissyllabic substantives, in which the distinction 
of matter and form is not obvious in their daily use, if viewed etymologically 
may be noticed to have the same order ; e. g. 3!C S^ ^iii tsang, literary com- 
positions ;7llM <i' ft>ng, « place. The word giving the matter stands in each 
case first. 

372. If the action be gimliial in a compound verb, the 
word first in time is first in order. The word that concludes 
tlie action comes last. 

48. 3|S I& 46 ^^^ ^^ s^^^ hwo*, to take and hum. 
j{g ^ ^ ^ tung 'tie7i lo^n 'tse, the lamp is burnt out. 
^ ^ ftJK K JT SE P®^ '1^ zuh fi^ 't^ng su, he was defeated 

by the rebels. 

Obs, i. Most of the auxiliary particles occurring in compound verbs follow 
the principal word ; v. Art. 217, 222, but Jj* 'tang, and such adverbs as hel]) 
to form compound verbs precede the principal words ; e. g. J]* %% ^ %% 
^ 'tang t'sih 'tang t'sih k'6»', make inquiries. 

Obs. ii. The auxiliary verbs of power ^ forming a potential mode, precede 
their verbs. ^ ^ ^ f^ veh wi' bah wb', he cannot talk; ^ ^ ^ 
veh uung k'r, he cannot go. In English, there are also auxiliaries of this kind 
preceding other verbs in apposition, without the sign of the infinitive interven- 
ing ; «• g» '"^y. «***• 

Variation in Order. 373. The components of some groups 
admit of more than one mode of arrangement. The follow- 
ing may be used in a direct or inverted order, 
2JS ft 16 'wong, communication. ^ -fj k'i^ lili, strength. 
^ ^ siau^ da?i, laughing and talking. 
fJE IS tsung ts67i*, to fight. 
51 # Jl T tseu sun 'zong 'au, the luhole body (or f J:). 
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^ liS^ jft S ^'^li 1^^' 'sun yuli, tvithout regarding tvhdher it 

be injurious or beneficial, 
^h )h 'siau, du^, small, great, H ^ huh, bdh, blacky white. 
^ 4b ^ W ^^^^ poh *ong si, sow^A, noiih, east and west. 
g ^ ling tt;ung, ^Zte 50?^^. 
^ $f wa/i 'ts6w, ^0 turn round. ^ ^ dzfing 'ton, long and 

short, 

Obs. The number of groups variable in order, is comparatively extremely 
small. The number of cases in English, where one particular order of coor- 
dinate words is maintained, is by no means small ; e. g. long and happy reign ; 
• far and near ; kings and queens. 

374. The following principles of arrangement may be 
distinguished in the apposition of verbs. 

a. The auxiliaries of the future tense, and the imperative 

and potential moods precede their verb. 5c y^^^S # ^^^S 

tb lining, 

d^ :g ^ 'tsong yau* k'i*, you must go, 

3S # 3^ '°g" ^^^* 'sift, I can tvrite. 

^ tb 2|S veil nung le, he cannot comQ. 

>^ ^ Jjj veh yau* le, I do not toish to come ; or do not come, 

^ ^ Wi ^ ^ ^^^ zung iv6^ yau' le, I did not say, I should 

come, 
41 -ll[* S 33^ n6ng* 'a yau' le, you must come, 

b. When the object of a verb is an action, it is expressed 
by a verb in Chinese, instead of a verbal derivative, or infini- 
tive, or gerund form, such as would be used in languages 
having grammatical forms. 

V^ ^ 5E ^^ 'niie?i 'si, cannot avoid dying, 

^ ^> H£ veh 'siang k'iuh, / do not think of eating. 

^ ^ 3^ ^ veh s()?t' dau 'tseu, not to be regarded as flight. 

^ Wi M ^^'^ '^^^^ ^^"'» ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ ''^' 

M. flt ^^ ^ '^^ ^^ 'si^ng sieu, tvhen do you think of re- 

forming. 
tr ^ ^ >K '^^^o s^>?i' iiieu 'i\i7i, to meditate a revolt. 
^ Wzi is ^' k'iuk 'tsieu, to be fond of drinking ivine. 

c. The auxiliary verbs expressive of direction and motion, 
beginning and completion, etc. follow the principal verb. 
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M M^ 'm^ tsing^ le, to buy in. 

i^Mi^ m 'P^^ tsing' 'pau t'seh, to carry in and out in 
one's arms, 

d. Priority in time often determines the order of verbs. 
^ -^ ^ 'ogu k'i^ s6ng% / loill go and x>resent it, 

^ 2JS 4B ^f yiiu' le siang pong, you must come and assist. 
IB 46 iS 5!^ Jl A k'io^' hwo' sz* ka' long' niung, to exhort 

and convert mankind, 
ti ^M K 'tang sah bill niun, to beat persons to death. 

e. Coordinate verbs. 

fife M fi^ ^ 3R IS 'P'^'^ ^^' kwa?^ kwo ku doh, to protect and 
save toidowSj orphans^ and those toho have no relatives. 

Section 6. Simple Propositions. 

375. The simplest sentence is that in which thare is a 
single word, forming the subject (^ 'tsu), and another the 
predicate (^ ping). The subject always precedes. 

j|| J}J 'mo le, a horse comes. 

55 |gt t'ie?i nyih, the tveather is hot. 

Obs. i. Occasionally the predicate precedes, \i\ "^ t'seh we', the procession 
is out ; ^ yfC lok 'sz, the tide is falling. These forms may also be explained 
as impersonal verbs with an accusative. 

Obs. ii. An adjective forms of itself a complete predicate, and usually has 
no copula to connect it with the preceding nominative. 
^ "X ^ * ^au 'tsz zok 'tsd, the peaches are ripe. 

376. The simple proposition in its full form has also a 
copula. 

:§: -?3 f^ i 'zz ngu tsok 'tsu, / act for myself. 

i^ ^ 1^ 7K :S §« ^ '^^ 'li J^^" 'sz 'zz sun ku«, the tvater of 

the sea is deep, 
5^ JjS # |B6 i'i^n 16 tuh nyih, the tveather is hot 

Obs. When the predicate is a verb, the copula may be always considered 
as included in it. In is when the predicate is an adjective that a vacuum 
becomes obvious to a foreign ear. 

377. The subject may consist of a substantive, or a sub- 
stantive group, a pronoun, a verb or a verb group, or adverbs 
of place and time, construed as nouns. 
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B M ^ Ih ^ nyih (leu veil t'seh le, the sun does not come 
out. 

^* ^ ^ 1^ ^ W J^ # ^'^ dong zz' ?/07i^ t'oh 'yeu 'sau 
h'i^ng, in all convents and monasteries there is incense 
burning. 

SI iS :§: i? ii5f {® ^i' ku^ 'zz 'liau 'tie7i ku*, this is better. 

S ^ ^ |[& '^^^ 'zz veil nung, to buy is impossible. 

^ ffS tn ^ # {@ t'iau lau kong veil t67e' ku^ to act as porter 
alone or with others, is tvhat I cannot do. 

Jifc Jfe ^ S '*'sz di* 'yen sih, it snoios here. 

W D! I? 7\ ^i^g *sau t'su loh, to-moi^'oio is the sixth. 

Obs. i. Sometimes the subject is understood ; e. g. |8 ^ jfc ^ j£ 3^ 
'tsong yau' lib ding' 'tsu i', Qfou) must be resolute. 

Obs. ii. Adjectives also sometimes form a predicate, if W ^ ^ 'bau 
Veu 'bau pau', goodness has a goodreioard; ^8^^||^^^Ui^ 
'ze;i lau ob 'tsong yau' bie«' t'seli le, virtue and vice must be distinguished. 

Obs. iii. Any word tbat quabfles a noun may be removed from its place in 
apposition, and become a predicate. Tbus, H M M "? ^ S IS <i' zu* 
vong 'tsz 'zz 'la kii', this Iwrne is the right one, may become, ^ SI M M "?! 
'zz di' zu' vong 'tsz, it is this one ; ^ f^ 1^ ^ 'bang diau giau 'yeu, there 
are two bridges, otI^ ^ M i^ ^"iau 'yeu 'Hang diau, of bridges t/iere are two. 

378. When the copula is used, it takes the forms of ^ 'zz, 
f# tuh, 3j5 ff le tuh, and JjiJ le before adjective predicates, 
while ^ tsu', and in some groups ^ iv^' and f^ tsoh precede 
substantives. 

^ a ^ ^ ^ f@ 'tan 'li 'zz veh t'so ku^ the doctrine is 

right. 
>5 ^ 2}5 f# ^ sing 'li le tuh/>unS in mind he is stupid. 
^ h M:^ 'ngu veh tsu' ping, / am not a soldier. 
^ ^ ^ '^ M 'ng'^i veh zue^ kweTi 'fu, / am not a mandarin. 
'M^i^M 'sia le 'hau k'o^i', it is loell taritten. 
M^% ^ W 'sia tuh veh 'hau, it is loritten badly. 

^ Obs. Educated men appear to avoid tbe use of ^ 16, as a substitute for 
fe, but it is extremely common among the lower classes. 

379. In the predicate are found, a substantive, adjective, 
verb, or adverb, or a group of either. 

it ?? :^ f@ :^ Rjf W 'pi 'ngu du^ kiV 'zz a ku, he tvho is 
older than I is called elder brother. 
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Mi^ >h ^M 3iii M so' 'miefi 'siau kiV sell 'hau ku% to 

forgive little faults readily is good. 
JH 1^ iS ?i 1^ 1^ ^ ^ t'J' lau h'i' fah lau sa^ veh k'on', 

plays y jugglery and such tilings ^ I do not go to see. 
ffi 1^ :S i/C f@ :^ ^ H A 51 ka^ diew tsue^ dtV ku^ 'zz tsim 

tsii pah 'pau, things of the highest price are pearls and 

the eight precious stones, 

Obs. The final expletives are usually appended to the predicate. ^ |S 
SF iB seh M?6* 'hau ku*, your mords are good, 

380. In very many sentences, the predicate is a transitive 
verb with an object, which in its simplest form is a substan- 
tive, monosyllabic or consisting of a group. 
iiSi?<^®ESi^?SIIA ^su* 'hau zz' dzieu^ 'zz tseu tsi- 

giong niun, charity consists in giving to the poor. 

1^ ^ H jSI ^ fii i veh nung pdi,n^ zz* 't'i, he cannot trans- 
act htisiness. 

^nnmA^)&mmnn.M 'yeu dong die^i ku* niun 
yau* k'iuh ie»' 'd lau ng t'sz^, tho$e who are rich eat birds' 
nests and sharks' fins, 

381, Great variety is introduced into sentences, without 
the addition of separate clauses, by applying qualifying words 
and groups to the parts just enumerated. Extension by the 
apposition of words, alike or contrasted in meaning, and in 
the same parts of speech, is also very common. The subject 
is extended : — 

a. By prefixing an adjective. 
© A ffi i& sung* niun t'seh sz^, a wise man teas horn. 
SI S 1@ A ^ /ciong 'k'u ku' niun tCI, poor men are very 

many, 
iSF ^ f@ ^ ^ A iJ? 'hau 'lau ku' tok sa niun 'sau, really 

good scholars are rare. 

h. By apposition of substantives with or without ku*, 
whether in the relation of species and genus, or subject and 
attribute. 
I^P T A ^ !Sl ^ ^ h'iang au niun kau^ hwong k'i^ 'tse, 

the. coimtry peoj^le are gone to annotince that there is a 

famine (or 5g Jg). 
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yau' 'kong 'la Hsz sun t'ingj the goodness of their fore- 
fathers^ you should tell to their descendants, 

c. By a transitive infinitive with its objective case. 

P£ ^ ^ IR jE IP S t'iuh nieii ni6h tsun tsung^ 'z6 ku*, to 
eat beef is an unquestionable sin, 

d. By the addition of nouns or verbs governed by case 
particles. 

M ^ IpI WS ^ A ol^ 'li h'iftng' m meh niun, there is no one 

at home. 
«& ^ BB <a M 36 W 8« ft i: * « leh '14 k'wuu' ka' zua 

kwong 'tjqm zuh t'eu tsz k'l' 'tse, at the time of sleeping, 

thieves came and stole it, 

Obs. The so-called genitive with j@ ku', is included under (b) as an 
instance of apposition. It is the attributive genitive, or possessive case of 
western grammars. The genitive sense is given by the relative position of the 
words, and not by the connecting particle kii* often omitted. 

e. By prefixing numbers and numeral particles to sub- 
stantives. 

M f@ :fe A 1^ ^ ^ 'liang ku* 'nu niun deu 'tsing 'tse, ttoo 

tcomen have throion themselves into wells. 
^ '^ M ^ Wt% ^ s^^ *s^^ miau' sau 'hwe tven 'tse, thi^ee 

temples have been burnt to ashes 

f By prefixing demonstrative, possessive and other ad- 
jective pronouns to substantives. 
:S: If f@ M M ^ liJ£ f0 '2Z n^^ kiV vong oh veh 'wun tsoh 

'ku% your house is not safe. 
H S!5 4 $ T Bj^ ^ ^i' 'bri' nieu t'so 'liau t'eh 'tse, this 

chain pum^ is broken. 
# A f@ ^^ ^ # ^ 1® koh niun ku* bl^ k'i' koh ?/ang^ kuS y 

each man has his oion disposition. 

g. By prefixing adverbs of place or time with the sign of 
the possessive, or with no intervening particle. It might also 
be said, that these adverbs are here all treated as substantives. 
Jifc Jfi f® 7K ?ff 10 't'sz di' ku^ 'sz t'sing ku^ the water of 

this place is clear. 
^ ^ 10 A J^ J[£ f0 ^ong tah ku' niun <iau^ bi' ku-, the 

men of this place are not honest. 
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fniMM 'f'iKi^ kah pih vong 'tsz 'hu dzah, the house next 
door is on fire. 

if ^ fg f@ IS W & M ^ «e^ 1^«' i^^J^g kiV 2/au i^n la 
zung 'li, there is a report of that sort in the city. 

3SSf®"ff^^^t-&J|#P^ ?e?i* 'ze ku* pak sing' veh 'pi 
'ku zz ka7i, people of the present time are not to be com- 
pared to those of antiquity, 

382. Several of these adjuncts may concur in forming a 
subject. 

^mw^mm^^^ii^-^^ ^g^* toh sz deu ku* 

kwe 'ku V 'zz ill yang' 'tse, the foreign method of dressing 
the hair is different. 
*)i^#a^m^i^^--^f®^a li'iau' zun^ 
'vu 'mu, kung kiung' 'tsu tsong, nio?^ 'zz ih y^ng' ku' '^au 
'li, filial regard to parents and reverencing ancestors are. 
the same thing. 

383. The predicate is extended in a similar manner. It 
may assume the following forms. 

a. Substantive with its adjective. 
S 4i ^ S IE 2r A 'zz gi veh 'zz tsung^ p'a^ niun, he is 

not a man of good morals. 
— H iiHK ft jE S <^ H ih nyih tau' yk' tsu* tsimg^ kiung 

zz^ 't'i, all day long^ he does tohaf is laivficl and right. 

h. Substantives in apposition, in the relation of species 
and genus, or subject and attribute, Avlth or without f@ ku^ 
# IS fia ^ :^ ± f# IS i «^o' kii^ veh 'zz 'zong 'he to6% 

tvhat he speaks is not the dialect of Shdnghdi, 
A J ^ la f@ W S ?E pah nioh 'li k'e ku^ 'j/eu kwe' hwo, 

among the Hoioers that blossom in the eighth month is the 

olea fragrans. 

c. Verbs in apposition. Any verbs in English connected 
by and, to and o/*are translated by two corresponding verbs 
in apposition. 
^^ik'^ ^ M '^g"^ yau^ 'tseu zie7^ k'l' tsu*, / loish to go 

forward and do it. 
^ ^ M ^ 'ngu veh 'siang 'k'au, I do not think of being 

examined. 
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fS ^ ^ JT 1^ '^S^ veil Ic 'tang noiigS I do not come to 
heat you. 

d. Verb with an object." 

M A tft # ii i^ih niun Aung* i ']a, Tnm hated Mm. 

M ^ ^§^& J^^ah veil tall zia liV, 7^25 /oo^ does not tread 

the path of evil. 
^ -K ffl ^ 'tsau ya' yiing* kong, morning and nighty he 

applies himself to study. 
S S IpI ^ ^S i* 2/"^ 'li h'iang' k'o7i' siang sah, to take 

a hird's-eye viezo of a battle (^0 ^ is construed as a noun). 

e. Verbs, nouns or adverbs of place and time in construc- 
tion with ^ or ;jj,. 

y^ ^ ^ it MM ^^^S ^3- "^^eli 'Id oh 'If, the master is not at 

home. 
^ MMit^'^ pak sing* leh 'la kwo* m*, the people are 

hanging (paper) on the tombs. 

f Adjective pronouns, and numbers with the particles ap- 
propriated to the substantives contained in the subject. 
IR •?: W "^ W M iiiung 'tsz 'yeu ih pah 'liang, of silver, 

there are a hundred taels. 
SI ^ M ^ :S: ^ f@ i^^' P^ '^ san* 'zz ngu ku^, this um- 
brella is mine. 

g. The verb is qualified by the various kinds of adverbs, 
either preceding it in apposition, or following it with ^ tub, 
or J^ le, as subordinate copula. 
# # ^ S ^ :! fSt f^ jE ® fi ^^'^^n gie?i zz' 't'i t'oh 'zz 

tsu' tub tsung* kiung ku*, everything is done as propriety 

requires. 
^ H '"^ S ^ ?! i^" sah ih ding* 'h'iau tub, the gods will 

certainly hnoiv it. 

h. The cause, manner, instrument, place or time of the 
action are expressed by nouns preceding the verb, 
^^^:§:1:^7^1® «^ong i zong 'zz loong iV song* ku*, 

yelloio dresses are given by the empei^or. 
M M ^M im&M ^^^^ se?i* 'zz Su-tseu tsii* ku^ rotmd 

{silk) fans are made at Sil-chen. 
!A fi9 ^ ?1 ^ :^ V|J ?I ^ *^ is niun ku* ku* 'va?i dze^i 'zz 
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zun dau^ dz6 t'sali ku*, men^s sins are all luatched and 
noted by the spiritual potvers, 
Ai^^ — f@E^i^T3^ niu^ dze?i 'zz ih ku* Hsu tsoDg 
ze?i 'an le, men are all descended from one ancestor. 

^ T '^ S fS ^ fS '"g" '^^ P^^^* *s^^^* '^^^^^ ^^ ^^'y ^ ^^^^^ 

return in the afternoon. 
Jtfe J[£ ^ 4^ $ i^ ^^' ^i 'zz nieu li ku', ^7ie ground is ploughed 

by oxen. 
^ >J> i!l :>!: :! ^ *S S?. S ^zong 'siau tau^ du* 'zz ya niang 

tsau' yungS from childhood till they are grown up, they 

are watched over by their parents. 

Obs. The number of prepositions omitted in examples similar to these is 
very great. Few of them are so essential that they may not be rejected. The 
remarkable conciseness of written and spoken Chinese is due very much to the 
omission of prepositions in the manner here illustrated. For that conciseness, 
there is however in many cases full compensation, in the wordiness or richness, 
whichever term be preferred, of the groups. 

j. The same circumstances of cause manner, etc. are also 
expressed with case particles attached to the noun, 
Sg :IS A id ji jW * ^ Tsang 'ku niun tau* Su-tseu k'i' 

'tse, the Master of Arts named Chdng, is gone to Su-cheu. 
^ J0 Ife ^ ^ # ^ it ^ iiSt (0 ^i^ ku^ p'au^ ka^ 'tsz t'i^ 

W(\ Man de tsu* ku*, this cannon-carriage is made for 

Wu the Tau't'di. 

k. Adjective with a qualifying adverb. 
&\%WLtM M A^^ 'zz i^-a' p'iau lieu ku' niun t'uk tu, 

you luandering people are too many. 
^ *^ %^^%%1^^ 'tang kwe7^ sz yau* sok sin* ding' 

tong^, laiusuits should be quicJdy decided. 

384. The predicate is further enlarged by a combination 
of the above forms of arrangement, by simple apposition as 
coordinates, or according to the laws of position already de- 
tailed. 
&^^ MM ^ sang tveh yau^ tsiV tau' yk', xvorh must be 

done till evening^ 
fSl&lfij&illt^^ffil '^g^ -Pak ft' t'eh tsz 'h'ti tu 'seu 

kiab, I do have gone through a great deal of labour to^ no 

purpose. 
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mmm^/im i^f ^m:tm -t m n \^ k% 'tu dong 

clieTi veil 'h'iaii tuli ba' t'oli tsz 'id t'sic?i 'ki iiv.ui' ku^ niun ka, 
gaming has ruined I do not hiow how many thousands 
and myriads of men. 

fS ^ ^ ^ |i{ 3JJ 'ngu (siibj.) k'6?i^ kie?i' i t'scli le, / saio 
him come out. 

385. The copula by a little extension of the meaning of 
the terms, may be considered as embracing the emphatic ad- 
verbs, and the verl) forms for aflirmation and negation. In 
conformity with this, the substantive verb -j^ is constantly 
used in the sense of yes^ and with the negative particle (^ 

\/^ S)> ^^^- The adverbs of emphasis precede the copula. 

>& M JE 2JS f# ® sing tsun tsung* le tub ngang', his heart 

is certainly hard. 
^^ ^ S ^ K i^ ding' 'zz hiu zeh, he is certainly trust- 

ivorthy. 
M^'^^M'^ "S 'tsong 'zz Invo deu hwo 'nau, it is surely 

false. 
B^ B 2JS f@ ®t ^ ?i2 7.6h nyih le ku' dzieu' 'zz 'ngu, he ivho 

came yesterday ivas I myself. 

Obs. The verb io have ^ ';/gii (with its opposite P|J J^ m.meh) describes 
existence, as in French the verb ffvoir. The adverbs of emphasis precede it, as 
they do the other substantive verb ; e. jr. — ^}i Pj| ^ P^ ih 'tie;? m raeh 
sa, or m sa', there is nothing the matter ; Ijfj f® JE Sfi 'K -?£ W <i' ku' '^ii 
'li zeh ze' 'yen, there certainly is this doctrine. 

386. When there is a negative particle, the adverb of em- 
phasis precedes it. 

— gg ^ ^ >5 il^ '^^^n veh ni sing, not at all incredulous. 
^^^ ^^Mii\M ipi"g' veil 'zz yau' p'ie?i' 'tangnaS 

he surely does not attempt to deceive you. 
^ TfC 1U ^ 'i' II "# zu- moh 'tau veh zung fiih t'sing, the 

trees have still not yet opened tluir buds. 

Obs. When the necessity is denied, the negative precedes the adverb 
expressity ; e. g. ^ £> ^ ^ veh pih yau' k'i'', you are not obliycd to go. 

387. There are several verbs, not having a full transitive 
power, that are often to be taken as little more than an ex- 
tension of the copula. They are such as, p^ kiau*, ^ tsu', 
^ tvO, f^ tsoh. 
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W M ^ H &M t'^' kiV veil kiau' kung 'dan, that is not 
(or cannot he called) just (or veh kung Man), (or veh so'/i* 
kung 'dan, cannot he considered as just). 

?iS fiSi ffi A 'J^o^ ^su' 2/ung' niun, I am a servant. 

%K^ :k'^^ fl men 'faTj ?f;e du^ zz' 't'i, rehelUon is a 
great matter. 

:& A ^ iff f^ i ?I '^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^i '^^^^^^ ^^^^^ '^^^ tsang toomen 
sliould not he rulers. 

Obs. The equivalents of these words, in languages having forms of declen- 
sion, usually take the nominative case after them. 

388. The correlative pronouns and sometimes adjectives, 
are placed like the emphatic adverbs before the copula, the 
substantives they represent being the subject. 

A ^ :M: 1*J "^ f@ ^^^^'^^ ^'^'^ '^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^'i ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ 
lionest. 

M 1? tl -- -SI ^ ^ M E fi og zz* 't'i ih fsih dze?i yau^ 
hwali t'eh kiV, had actions are all to he ahandoned. 
^ @ :^ W ifl BK zz' moh ta' 'yen 2/ung^ deu, great is the 
use of the ivritten character, 

389. The most remarkable use of the copula is in the po- 
tential verb gronps, where f-g^ tub and ^ veh stand between 
two verbs ; e. g. ^T ^ ^ 'tang veh yung, fighting he does 
not conquer ; |g f# {i} ivo^ tuli t'seh, speaking can express 
^'^ / ^ f^ H 'tseu tuk 'tsew., ivalhing you can turn haclz, 

Obs. i. In colloquial use, these words mean he cannot conquer^ it can he des- 
cribed in ivords, he can turn hack. If viewed alone as separate sentences, the 
first verb is the subject, and the second the predicate. So when the last word 
in these groups is an adjective, it may be regarded as predicate to the verb 
which stands first. This is particularly obvious where the potenti^d force of 
f-lf tub and ^ veh are wanting, ^11 m ^ ^ t'e pa« veh tii, there w no 
great difference; $^ ^%' ^ 'sia tub k'wa', he writes fast. Where the potential 
force exists in these phrases ; e. g. P\ ^ P|bI t'sz veh 'h'iang, it cannot he 
sounded (of a flute); ^ ^ Bit 'zu veh dzuh, it cannot be set tppright; Bfc ^ IE 
'k6 veh tsung', it cannot he corrected ; though the relation of subject and predi- 
cate is less manifest, it is perhaps the best explanation. 

Obs. ii. When adjectives occupy both the first and last places, there is no 
potential force, and the second adjective becomes comparative |^ f-^' ^ 
kau tub tu, it is much higher. 

Obs. iii. Wherever the potential force is wanting, ^ le is used convertibly 
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witli # luh ; i. e. ^ 2jS tfc 'sia 16 k'wa', U tcritcs fast. Of the two |§ 
is most used by the educated. 

390. The suLject and predicate are still further lengthen- 
ed by expletives. 5fc nieh belongs to the former, and flg, 
it, H, k kuS '1^, 'li, 'ts6 to the latter. 

Obs. Educated natives used tliese words much less frequently than the 
common people, except wlien they modify the verb in time, or as in the case 
of ^, give a conditional sense. Tlie predicate if an adjective has time given 
to it by these particles, just as if it were a verb. 

Section 7. Subordinate Sentences. 

391. Sentences illustrative of verbs of knowing, saying 
and wishing, etc, taking the initiatory particle that in Eng- 
lish, usually follow the proposition or verb they explain, 
Z-'&^^^^Wmm A I'ili ku' t'ing kioH' nong' 

k'we?i de' tok su niun, / have mereJij heard that you treat 

ivith generosity y literary men. 
'fi^ f& ^ lib 2JS i 100^ veh nung le, he said he coxddnot come. 
fJc li # <^ H i§ ffll 'ngiV 'h'iau tuh i nfxn ku^ nyih 

kiah, / knoiv that he lived on loith dijjiculty. 
-n^^mm^ IS iW^miSt :nga veh siang sing^ ti' 

tsah zdn tsiang yau' 'la?^ t'eh, I do not believe this boat is 

going to overturn. 

Obs. i. The clause introduced with that is often placed first. ^ M ^^ 
txlR'X:§AA^?§'f@ kwcw 'fu m meh niung 'tsz 'zz niun niun 
'h'iau tuh kii*, that the mandarins have no money is known by every one; ^ Jg 
5R Po Ji yau' tsing' zung tvb^ 'la, he said that he wished to go into the city. 
The educated usually place the verb %^ wb' first. 

Obs. ii. In Latin the construction of the explanatory clause is that of the 
accusative and infinitive. 

392. Clauses expressing the object of an act, usually fol- 
low the sentence that contain the act. 

M 1^ 3\ ^ ^ W. fi '^^"S ^ ^^^^ '^^'^ ^^°g ^^^ su, take him 

to school, that he may learn to read. 
Ira ft 1^ ^ in 't'sing a zong' pa^ t'sa?z, invite Buddhist 

priests to perform a service. 
H'9 X^V >h M kiau' ^^'o* kong le too' 'siau tsau^ call 

a painter to draiu a likeness. 
m^mn±MX^Wi%^ '^ong L-lang yah k'iow' 
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'zz nong* kong song ts(i' 'pun vun^, oxad iJie sacred edict 
{country regulations) , to induce the reading, agricultural ^ 
artizaUj and mercantile classes to perform their duties, 
Obs. In English, the subordinate clause is introduced often by the final 
that^ as the previous examples are by the explanatory thats 

393. The final that or to is often expressed by the auxi- 
liary verbs ^ yau, and p^j- kau*, 

Sllft g U pi 1^ ^ iS^ ^^^'ang \i\6n' 'zu k'ioji^ kau^ i hok 

'hau, use all kinds of exhortations to make him improve. 
UlSiit^^^\f^U kwa?i 'tjau 'la 'long li yau* i 
kiau ku', shut birds in cages that they may sing. 
Obs. In examples such as those of the present, and the previous article, 
the clauses may be inverted. lct£.^[l^ ffi-^SfeJiJI^S yau' 
tsoh ng lau t'seh k'i* tung 'la kang so- li, in wder to catch Jish, he goes out to stay 
in the watch-hut. (^ lau must be appended to the clause expressing the ob- 
ject of the action. 

394. The final that being often omitted, or expressed by 
verbs, the way is open to form one sentence out of the two 
component clauses, so as to improve the general rhythmical 
efiect. This is done in such common sentences as the fol- 
lowing. 

jg iKl {g g song* 'la nong k'o;i', I present it to you to look 

at. 
VHM Mi^ 'kong 'la na* t'ing, I speak that you may hear. 
IS ^ li ^ w;6' peh na' t'ing, ib. 

ifl IS 1^ Ffe peh van* i k'iuh, give him rice to eat. 
M B& J^ ^ ^ tsun tsdh 'k'i le k'ow*, deliberate %ipon it 

and see. 

Obs. These examples differ from those of tho next article, only in being 
obviously pronounced as one sentence. 

395. The clause expressing the object of the verb is often 
a single verb repeated or not. (In Latin, often the supine.) 
^ as ^ *^ ^ fS nS ng so* 'tie?j meh zz* '1^ 'ngu k'iuh k'iuh, 

give me something to eat. 
31 PJ )K 1£ * H yau* tau* tien* 'li k'i* 'ma, go to the shop 
and buy it. 

396. The clause containing the action frequently consists 
of a substantive, or substantive group, with anj^ of the auxili- 
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ary veiLs of causini^, or instnimentalifcy, and the verb of mo- 
tion ^, or -^ (V)nflu(ling the clause. 

HVS J- '^ H ^ k'^ii* 1^^^^^ '^^^ ^^ r^' '^^"' ^^'^ " ^^"^^ '^^^^ 

to tvorship the north star. 
^ ^ -^ ^ B^ ta?i i zong le long*, fa/re the clothes and hang 

them out to dry. 
UJ S JS ISI ^ W\ ^ ^^o 2ah hwe tsiaiig le seh pih, hring 

lime to tahite-tva.sh the lualL 
ia W^ ^ %% m m \% * ta;^ 'mo le gi tau* 'he t'a/i k'i^ 

hring a horse and ride to the sea shore. 
Ja ^ 3J5 1$ M ^^^^ ^song le kau ziing, bring ts^ng wood 

harh to maJceo'opes, 
IS ^ vrS iS 7jC ta7i Jc'd biau yau 'sz, irm<7 a cocoa-met shell to 

lade zvater. 

Obs. The object of any transitive verb may be made to precede its verb 
by prefixing some one of these auxiliary verbs and appending Jj^ le or -^ k'i*/ 

397. Substantive groups of many words are inserted be- 
tween the instrumental verb, and the verb of motion. 
tfi^5ci®Tf@^ti35SBi?K03 6 ta^i /^eh t'ieTi 'ti 'an 

ku' zz* 't'i le 'kong kieu* ming bah, he takes the affairs of 

the toliole loorld and exjyJains them clearly. 
m # ^ A ^ flij ^ im « 51 S © A T Iffl ± ta/ikok ka 

niun ka ku' sing' lau ming deu 'sid 'la niun ting t's^h 

long', take the names and sarnamcs of every householder 

and write them in the register. 
398. A relative clause precedes its word as an adjective, 

and is connected with it by the particle f@ ku*. 
M 11 i^ j@ ^ fg ^ Wt 1J f@ tsu' kwa?i' 'la ku^ sSng w;eh 

veh k'iuh lih ku*, ivorh to luhich one is accustoined does 

not fatigue. 
^iSUU A^^-U^^^ ^^ang fong bie^i* ku^ niun 

ka 'tsz sun yau' tu 'tse, he loho gives alms loill have many 

descendants. 
H S Ji f@ M BM W ig S a; f@ ^^-e k'wun* 'la ku' dzung 

deu '2/eu sz' 'ng 16k ku', of besieged cities there are five or 

six. 

Obs. The relative or adjective clause standing thus in apposition with a 
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noun, may be considered as forming with it the subject of the sentence, i. e. 
the logical subject as distinguished from the grammatical^ which consists of the 
substantive only. 

399. Circumstances of cause, manner, instrumentality, etc. 
precede in the same way, the v/orcls to which they belong. 

^ ^ ^- f@ ^ ^ et il m «l ^ « m IS '^ong ti- 66ng' kfi, 
ling mau lau 'mong bau 'tsong yau' k'oTi' 'dzong ku% 
peacock' s feather s and emhroidered ttcnics presented by the 
emperor are sure to be highly valued. 

M.^.%y^UUW\^Utk\^ 'tsu tsong dze?i 'au 16 
ku* p'^' deu, veh 'hau 'ke io^n\ c2tstoms delivered doton 
by ancestors should not be changed. 

^AKAIIIf®5ta;^#Hlra3:it sung* niun Mm 
niun 'kong kd* 'dau 'li moh fi sa?i kong 'u dz^ng, the doc- 
trine taught by sages and learned men is all on the three 
relations and Jive constant virtues. 

Ilj ± :^ HS Hi 1® 7jC fS 1® sa?i long* dzie7i 'ngaTi t'seh ku* 
'sz, t'sing ku*, loater that comes from mountain springs is 
clear. 

^Ust&fflM^S^lB zah deu 'zau 'la ku* vong 
'tsz kie7i lau ku*, houses built of stone are strong. 

Obs. Many such sentences admit of the clauses being inverted. Thus, 
3^ j£ S 10 ISfc @ A ^ ^ f# may also be read, niun veh 'h'iau tuh 
t'ie« ding' 'la ku* su* mah, man docs not know tJie times decreed hy heaven, 

400. There are some auxiliary verbs, and preposition 
fonns employed to introduce the subject, which then appears 
in the form of a subordinate sentence. 

m'& fij 5E iS JK ^ 1® :^ SS H §1 ^00' tau^ 's! ku' 'i Aeu^ 
ku' zz* 't'i na7i 'kong, in reference to lohat happens after 
deaths it is diffictdt of discussion, 

5i ^J 1^ :*: flt :S ^ tb 10 'zau tau^ ftih du* 'dze 'zz veh 
nung kiV, as to getting rich, I cannot. 

ISfiJ^S^ailll^^^a^lfgitfl: 'kong tau^ 
tung ki 'zu kong sa7i veh kie?i' tuh zeh ke* nung 'zau hwo*, 
but as to ascending the throne, and talcing his seat on the 
rivers and mountains, it is not lilcely he tvill be so for- 
timate. 
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Obs. These words are not indispensable to the introduction of a subject as 
a subordinate clause ; e. g. ;^ :^ ;aC j@ t\i' 'zz du' ku*, a$ to size it t« larffe, 

401. Similar to these is the construction of the verb forms 
prefixed to interrogative pronouns which thereby become 
relatives. 

K ft JR 3g - ^ « 19 it fii ^ 10 z^\e bien^ 'd'U ihykr^s^ 

zz* 't'i, yau^ tsu t'so ku*, ivhatcvcr thing it ie, he loilldo 

it wrong, 
'^ tft n^ *& SI ^ ^ Iff 10 ^^^^ ^ '^^* s& ^^^'^ 'tsong yau' tuh 

'hw6 ku*, mandarins of all ojlces ivhatsoever xoill take 

bribes. 
^ t^ « 1^ :^ * « # S5 fi!c veh kii 'kl h6' ping teeh, 

'tsdng t(;e* tseyi* ba', hoioever many soldiers there Je, we 

are sure to conquer. 

402. Subordinate clauses expressive of time and place, are 
placed before the principal clauses. 

JSt^^^ii in-n^ d2u* 'la s^^ ^i* fong, veh 'k'ung«76-, 
he is unwilling to say where he lives ^ 

f«fl>B»it»JHf1|]f±W t'sing ming tslh k'l' 'kf zz, 
tt;ong lih long* 'yen, the time at tohich the Tsing-ming 
solar period occur s^ is recorded in the calendar. 

i&J W ^ fiS X S»J \f Ji BM * ^a^' niing tsau 'ngu i' tau* i 
ha7i* deu k'i', on the next day I luent to him again, 

403. The subject consisting of a verb and substantive, 
often takes the form of a subordinate introductory clause. 

^ Bfl A ^ ffl IS IS* i^' ^il^ ^iun ya^' yung' 'li »^au', in 

treating others^ a man should he polite. 
:j5f >& ^ ^ ?# i? dzun sing yau* dzun tuh 'hau, in keeping 

the hearty a man should keep) it loelL 

404. Many subordinate circumstantial clauses are intro- 
duced by verbs and precede tlie principal proposition. 

iS :fe M 1H M 3fc ^ ^* ^0^^ ^"^^ '^ J^"' zun kwong k'i' 'tse, 
while it ivas raining heavily, he icent. 

IS ± fg i@ ^> BI ^ i^ 49 fS ^ tsau^ tsz 'ngu ku^ 'si^ng 
deu, yau^ w^n' dzau de* 'tse, according to my idea, the 
dynasty needs to he changed, (or, tvill he, &c,) . 

M ± "& ^ 3E f@ ?S Bjl -- >6 — f^ tsau^ tsz 'ku sung- wong 
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ku* loo^ deu ill sing ill tub, according to the luords of the 

ancient king^ " one in heart and one in virtue" 
^ ± ^ #^ S Pf ^ ± fl :** ^ol^ tsz t'sih nie/i su lau Vau 

tsz sieu' z6, having studied seven years, he took his degree 

of Bachelor. 
||±«g|^P«^±M5l« h'iau tsz su k'e le lau tok 

tsz 'liang tsang 'tse, having opened the book, he read two 

sections 
^ B ± i JEl Pt * H 9E ii ?i :» ± tuh sung' tsz ikxok 

lau meh kiali 'si 'Id tseTi* dzang long', after gaining many 

victories, he died at last on the field of battle, 

Obs. i. Sometimes the verb of the subordinate clause is when preceded by 
the negative particle, put at the end ;e. g. :^'X^^^'&5EW3E 
'\' ~f ping ting veh s6«', 'vu kw6« 'si 'yexx ng seh ku«, without counting tJie 
common soldiers, Jifty military mandarins died. 

Obs. ii. Circumstantial subordinate propositions often come between the 
subject and predicate,:^ t ^ U ^ ±. ^^^ ^ ^ Wt^ M 
* ^/SLl^m^'^ ^ few kw^« 'i kiung 'zeu tsz sing' Tsang ku* niung 
'tsz dzieu' no sing' 'Li ku* fong' 'la ka« lau 'li, the avaricious mandarin havitig 
received money from Mr. Chang, will take Mr. JJ and put him in prison; J^ yV 
^ ;5l tH 'ir ^ ^ Bf ^S "^ f@ A "liau niun tsu' tsz tsiang' kwe« 
'tsong veh hah sah ih ku* niun, the good man on becoming a general, will not kill a 
single man witJwut reason. 

405. Many subordinate clauses are causal, and are con- 
nected with the principal sentence by the particle p^ lau, or 
they are inserted in tha principal clause with ^ yung t£;e' . 
to introduce them. 
iS^ti^iilint^^:^^ tsu' zz' 't'i veh giun 'kiun 

lau veh zung kong 'ts6, not being diligent in performing 

his duty, he did not succeed. 
^tIS:^;5:BtiSt±IIA^ka tong^ ba* iv^n tsz lau 

tsu' tsz giong niun 'tse, he wasted all his proioerty and 

became poor, 
tf iU ± AVU^ ±^ ^ 'tang song tsz niun lau iA' tsz kd 

'ts6, /or beating and loounding a man, he teas conde7nned 

to icear the cangue. 
^ ^ ia J± 5 51 ± ?^ ^ ^ 1 zong gwa/i' 'la zah deu long 

se' xo^n 'tse, the clothes from being beaten on stones are 

torn to jyieces. 
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*B'&ll^1SrPtiIlc?S« tsong* toh m 'ne u lau v6g dok 

'tse, the viceroy haviwj no alfrrnath-e, poisoned himself. 
± pJ ^ i: {?^ P^ ^^ )^l ± t: ^* 'Z'^"^^ fz I'sc/i tsz i lau kak 

fell tsz kwOfi 'tsO, hia anpa'ior havin'j rejjortcd hivi as 

cidpahlcy he tvas discharyed. 
^ H ® If fil! ^ Pf ^ IS >& veh yau* yung io(i' zz^ 't'i 

tu lau' veil zing' sing, do not on the (/round of having so 

much to do, imy no attention. 

Obs. Conjunctions may be prefixed to the introductory clause. H >S j:^ 
ft'ifFI®i§lilf®2^^Pri|Jg| yungtce- sa« d^'ziendeu 
ti ku' ti^ ku' ming zz' veh 'k'6 t.se- di because three (jcncratiom ago this natne teas 
used J it cotdd not be employed again. 

406. Conditional introductory clauses are formed by means 
of particles, or they are understood to be conditional from 
their 2)08ition, or from the nature of the sentence. 

a. Examples of conditional clauses without particles. 
iaWimm%^\f^^Ky Ut veh klau^ h^itm' ku' ni 

'tsz i 'tsong yau' zeh 'a\x lieu, if you do not teach your son, 
he ivill certainly fall to the lowest grade of character, 
^ :S^ ^ H H ^ S ^ fi Ji ^> Pt ^ flji veh tung kiun nio7i 
yau' 'zeu tvon% ti' ku^ ma yo;i' lau sah t'eh, if he does not 
take gold and commit suicide, he must suffer the emperor's 
displeasure and he put to death, 

b. Examples with J^ meh, at the end of the conditional 
clause. 

^ ^ H * ^ ^ ?^> m It iK ^ ^ St l^a'li giongmeh veh 
yau' yo?i' /mng' ya, niang veh fah dze, if you belong to a 
p)Oor family J you should 7ioi be discontented that your 
parents are not rich. 

^ M ^ SS * ^ ^ S It IK B* -^ '^ f® A fah dz6 fah 
foh meh veh yau' ^e' ma/i' t'eh zz loh yiin' ku' niun, if you 
groiv rich, do not treat su]pcrcilioi(>sly those loho are unfor- 
tunate. 

Si ^ IS ^ ^ * G ^ ^# ^ 1^ # tS "^' '^^^ ''^' ^^^' ^^ 

meh, p6 veh tuh yau' i w^' too', if their son cannot speak, 
they ivish much that he should be able. 
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1^ ^ :y H yau^ tsu' 'hau kweji meh, tseli yau* nia^i deu 
'toug, zeli deu 'tong, pih deu 'tong, 'zau t'seli tu hau^ ■'ze?^ 
zz* 't'i, if you loant to he a good magistrate, you have only 
to move you7' thougJtts, tongue and pen, and you can do 
much good. 

c. Examples of the conditional clause as a case supposed, 
introduced by conditional conjunctions. 

^ ^ ^ 'A ^ :ti^ \f ^ m U zak sz^ 'k'au ku^ sieu^ ze 
yau' ! k'i' h'iang sz% if he has taken his Bachelor's degree, 
they vAf^h him to go to the examination for that of Master . 

^ 1^ ^ ^ « ^ » ^- :*r -g 1+ H # iij ^ ^ * zak sz* 

veh kau hiung' dok sO, t'steTi fong pak ki* p'ie/i^ i tau" 
ho\i dong k'i*j if he is tcnioilling to learn to read^ they use 
a thousand arts to trick him into going to school. 

S ^ ^ ^ i^? 18; IS >i& ^ Sic ^ ^ 31 zah zen veh t'ing 
'hau seh too' pih ding* ba^ ka dong' 't'sa7^, if you are 
umoilling to listen to good advice^ you toill certainly ruin 
your family and lose your property ^ 

\U W llf H « Ji E !^ li # nfe S ;t'ong Veu hwun song 
'h'i k'iung*, yuug ke 't'sing i k'iuk 'tsieu, if there he 
marriages ^funerals and rejoicing dc^s, you ought to invite 
them to a feast. •' ' 

d. Examples of the conditional claui^e as a fact introduced 
l>y It ^ J^i' zeTi, or 5[c meh, 

iJE ^ M M ^ ^^ S )i H BI ki' z^n mong' 'u loh, veh 

yau^ 'za ien' nyih deu, if you long for rain^ still you should 

not murmur at sun-shine. 
It ^ Pi :^ ^ ^ B^ H IS W ki' zeTi w meh veh yau' zoh 

nyih too' 'yen, there heing none, you need not have said 

yesterday that there tuas any. 
lS^^^II*H*^ki' ze^i yau^ meh tse' ki' 'ma 

meh 'tse, since yoic want it, go again and huy it. 

e. Examples of conditional clauses introduced into the 
midst of the principal clause. 

'zz niang 'tsz sfte ze?^ t'song ming veh 'hau peh i ptin^ 
nga* deu ku* zz* vu% hut your ivife, although she be clever, 
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you should not cdloio to act in matters IcT/ond her sphere. 

Obs. Several illustrati(»ii8 liave occurred in the preceding pagjes of the fact 
that the hiws of ])osition often render particles .superfluous, Thus, in adverbial 
phrases of succession, and^ h/, etc. are omitted in ' — ' |H "~* |@ ih ku' ih ku' 
one by ofic ; — ' i^ — * ih nyih d\V ih nyih, greater and greater every 
dfff/. So, prepositions are usnally omitted in subordinate clauses of cause, 
manner, agent, etc, because they precede their subject and are readily under- 
sto<Ml. The omission of the conjunction, for the same reason does not affect 
conditional clauses (a). 

407, If the verb and adjective groups with ^^ ^, JJJ are 
rightly considered as originally forming independent pro- 
l)()sitions, including in themselves a subject and its predicate, 
they must be regarded in many instances as subordinate 
clauses. 

a. One of these groups may form an adjective clause, or a 
predicate to a subject. 

iiK ^ 3jE fl3 ^ H ^ tsu' veh le ku* zz* 't'i tu, things that 
cannot he done are many. 

H Si ii? f# ^ 'li '^'i '^^^^ tub giuh, the system of obser- 
vances is excellent. 

b, A group may form the explanatory clause to the verb 
of a preceding sentence. 

^ t& ^ ^ ^ veil 'hau lob^ long* veh le, you must not say 
that you cannot do it. 

408. There are some fragmentary clauses placed at the 
end of a propsition that need especial notice. 

a^ "51 P^' i^ ^^^^> <^r i^^^'^ there is no more to be said. 
>J> ® i k ;fc 5^ «C H ^ '«iau dong dieri lo^n' tsz meh 

dzieu* ba* 'tse, as to the small cash, yoxt, have but to change 

them, that is all. 
li* ?ij ^ ^ «6 H s^n P^e^i veh ta* dzieu* ba*, if you have 

none, that is enough. 
IS ffi Bir eg 6 ^ :§; rS /n'e7i* 'dze %v6' ming bah dzieu* 'zz 

'tse, you have noio made it all clear, and that is enough. 
^ "B* ^ lb f\ veh 'k'ung meh ba^ 'tse, if you tvill not, there 

is an end of it. 

b. Several adverbial clauses used vrith adverbs of simi- 
larity. 
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^ ^ in IhI ;5C # "^ j|5 ^^ong ti* zu dong 'va 'mu ill pe?^, 

the emperor is just like one's parents, 
^ ^ *^ ^ "^ 5^ h'iung di* t'eh 'ngu ill yang*, ray hrother 

is just as I am. 
^ Wi' f^ tb ^^^ ziang* 'ngu nung, like me. 

c. Some words with the negative. 

^ t^ ^ JS 'k'u 'nau veil k'^n, intolerally ivretched. 
Bfr -fc JH 3jE ^ iS 111' long* la?i* le veh k'eTi, if/te roac? is 
exceedingly dirty. 

d. After substantives needing to be spoken of in the dual 
number ^ jg] 'liang ku^ or ^ j@ i^ liang kil^ zz^ are ap- 
pended ; the former is applied to living agents, and the latter 
to characters as representatives of abstract nouns. 

© 1* ^ ^ ffi f® ^ A? f^ ffir ngn 'ni di' h'iung 'liang ku^ 

veh 'hau tsang lun*, toe are brothers and ought not to 

quarrel. 
#l^^Mf®^*3}SftMfi 'zeri lau oh 'liang ku* zz^ 

'pun le te' mie?i' ku% virtue and vice are originally op- 

posite terms. 

e. Prepositions of motion take after the nouns they govern, 
the fragments ]^ 'liang, — f^ ih dau, separately or together. 
f^odiliffi^hMHl^ll^ 'ng« t'eh nong* t'seh nga* 'liang 

nyih lau ts6' le, you and I tvill go out for ttvo days and 
return. 
^ ^^ -^ m^l^ ^ ^mn-^M '^ t'eh 'ngu ih dau 
k'leTi 'liang tsah nieu k'wun' 'la 'sz 'li, he and I together 
led two oxen to lie down in the toater (or — ^). 

Obs. These are perhaps fragments of propositions, of which only the pre- ^ 
dicate remains. 

Section 8. Coordinate Sentences. 

409. In further illustration of the connection of groups and 
propositions, it may be observed, that coordinate sentences 
often occur in juxta-position without any particle, 

a. There may be several subjects to one predicate. 
2S:fi;"5t«P#±B.5lHi^^M vun 'vu puh kwe^i, 

h'iang sun '/^ su' t'ok t'seh le gieu Hi. the civil and military 
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manfJnr!)).^, tlio (/ontrtf and common jirole are all come out 
to /''f'('!/ /''y yii}. 
tjk t% Vi ki igc n i': 5S ff '^ t\ m ^'^f t-sab hzS pu^' tsung^ 
sz', 'fu ell', kok '.sang '//eu ku*, a judge, treasurer and 
Ucutvmnit'Cjovcrnor ht'luinj to eacli province, 
h. There may be several predicates to one subject, or se- 
veral ex[)lanatory clause's to one pro])osition. 

^tnm^i^^m^^^JliJSi^ii^m ta 'fslng pans 

'yen veh *inUm long* ^i*nig* zie?^ ze iV zz* sell nyib, if you 
invite friends much, you will not avoid toasting money and 
exjjcnding })ropcrfy. 
H 7lC M fia i? ^ ri59 * ^ E it * M f6ng 'sz 'liSng ku« 
zz*, dzz il meli 'hZ, long k'i' nieh iong, in the johrase luind 
and ivdtcr, the pond rejyrcsents the water, and the ivinding 
j)ath (dragon vapoiti-) the wind, 

3£ '^ Sung kong di toh 'sen 'an '?/eu dzie?^ yung 'Aeu ?/ung 
tsiV 2/iing yaw.* ?/ung tsong yung ill 'in 'li 'ng yung, the 
general at Snng-hidng has under him, the front, hind, 
left, right and central divisions, in all five for the lohole 
prefecture. 

410. The connective ll^ lau is very frequently introduced 
between groups ; and the constituents of any group of coor- 
dinate words may be broken up into separate subjects, or pre- 
dicates or objects by the insertion of this particle. 
JS m ii ffl ft (0 1IJ >1< P« ^ (0 H '^ vun mu^ tseu xvCt 
tsong' ku* ZLi* nioh lau tsok ku' li p6, rou>nd the grave 
are planted trees, and a hurdle hedge is erected. 

- ^ SS 1^ W ^ P« *S Pt >M51 life '^ IS] P« T Blihka'li 

li'iang* 'yen ya lau niang lau 'siau no?i lau t'sa mn lau au 
deu, in one family there are the father and mother, children, 
men and tvomen servants. 

^m^^m- m is f® ?f & ib m\^i^mm\^mm 

f@ ^ If tsz y67i' yau* 'kw6n ku' ih yon' 'li ku* zau bah 
'van fah lau lau zz zong' lau nien' sz ku' zz' t'i', the city 
magistrate presides over the revenue, crimes, lawsuits and 
inquests of his district. 
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in ^a Pt :^ T Pf lit :! 5t a 1^ & f@ kwaT^ sue^ lau ping 
. ting lau sa' 'zz 7au de 'Ivwe?^ la ku^ the customs and army 
matters are superintended hy the Intendent of Circuit. 

Obs. It has been shewn in section 7, that P^ lau also frequently terminates 
causal subordinate sentences. 

411, Wlien there are two coordinate ^ideas to be expressed 
connectedly, as with both — and — M JL» *lfc ^^^ X ^^^ ^^' 
ployed. 

31 :§: :^ 5C :^ ^ ^'* 'zz dzang, ^• 'zz k'weh, it is loth long 

and broad, 
4 ^ in :S ^fc ^ JH P '^ yau^ ka dzang, 'd yau* ka k'weh, 

you must make it both longer and broader. 

Obs. i. Even as an initiatorr particle is expressed by ^ -^ 
WL ^ ^ M *^ J^ ^ ^ ?^f\^ JL ^ dzieu' 'zz sang V t'sing 'a veh 
yau* hwah t'eh kung fu, even if trade is slack, you mttst not waste time. 

Obs. ii. #12^ is also used when no sentence precedes, as in ^|> ^ ^ #lfc 
W a nga' koh 'mi 'a 'yew. 'va, is iJiere rice in foreign countries ? 

Obs. iii. When the clauses are negative, the negative particle is inserted 
after the conjunction, 4fc :^ # H P -fc ^ # SJ # 'a veh w^' k'e 
'k'eu, 'a veh we' 'dong sun, he can neither speak nor move. 

412, When two objects are compared, they stand as coor- 
dinate clauses with the verb J:t 'pi between them, and the 
attribute of comparison at the end. 
^*^^it^:^^Stf@ sang '\m Hsz veh 'pi zoh 'ku 

'tsz die7i ku', unripe fruit cannot be compared to ripe fruit 

in sweetness. 
iSi:^l:^J:t,'i:Sf@i? tsu* sang I' veh 'pi nia?i* su kii* 

'hau, to engage in trade is not so good as studying books. 
i^ib i.^ ^^ :k »o°g' 'pi ^sz 'ngu nle^i 'ki du', you are 

older than I. • 

Obs. i. 31 *'' is sometimes prefixed to the attribute ; e. g. 'j^ J^J ^ 3C ff 
i 'pi ngu* t* 'hau, ?te is stUl better than I. 

Obs. ii. 3?. *'* with the negative is thus seen to have the force of a separative 
particle, while in the examples of the preceding article it is clearly connective 
(both — and — ) in one case, and separative in the other (fieither — nor — ). 

413, Propositions introduced by the adversative particles 
only, but, yet, etc. (v. Art. 310), form another class of coor- 
dinate sentences. 
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>h Ji a S A R A ^ ^ S m Ji ¥ « A ^ H Hi ^ (H 

'siau 'dau 'li sung* niun Aieu uiun veh sih iv6 tan^ 'zz bing 
dzfing ninu ze/i yaii^ 'li'iaii tub ku^ 87naU matters are not 
attended to by the toise and learned^ hut ordinary people 
mxist know them, 
*? A ^ t a a f@ IS H it Bllf^ 'hail niun ke long t'sing 
'giun ku' 'tau yaii^ 'yi'm k'e i, you ought to attach yourseJf 
to good men, hut on the contrary you avoid them, 

ku' kwe7i ze* veb 'k'6 'i dzang on '\k kd 'li 'k'6ng bong 'hu 
sau, your parents' coffins must not he long retaified in the 
house, lest afire should hreak out. 

414. Illative and causal sentences form anotlier class of 
coordinate sentences. 

iK: Jt H i3[ aj BUS ^ ka^ 't'sz m meh t'seb deu ku* 
nyih 'tsz, their/ore there is no day of escape, 

& ^ P^^^^ ku* sun 't'i sa7i ku* zz zun tsing 'Id 'sz 'li 'su 'i 
kwd* veb tub 'yeu 'tie^i veb zz' 'ze, his hody taas up to the 
tvaist in tvaiei^for 6 hours^ and therefore it is not to he 
wondered at that he feels a little uncomfortable. 

415. In causal sentences, tbe causal conjunctions are used, 
or tbe word for " cause " at tbe end of tbe sentence ; some- 
times botb are employed. 

ting veb 'bau ku' yo/i ku', he cannot conquer^ because the 

soldiers are had. 
3aC a.® B^ ^ *f S iK a « iJ^ vun 'li toe' sd* veb 'liau 

yung w(5' dok su 'sau, tohy is his style of writing had ? 

because he has read hut little. 

Obs. The answer to a question requiring *' because, " is very often ended 
with P^ lau, which then takes that sense. But this is an irregular colloquialism, 
since lau as connective conjunction ought to be followed by another clause, 
jifi P^ ^ B^ B^ Bl :/C P^ ze« t'sz w;a' t'eh 'ts6 fong du' lau, the hoot was 
broken to pieces, the wind being high. 

416. Conjunctions forming pairs of sentences, bave already 
been partially illustrated in Arts, 322—330. It may in addi- 
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tion be observed, that short phrases sometimes take the place 
of conjunctions. 

a. Thus for, not only — even — , we have ^ ^ |S ^^^^ 1^^^ 
wo' and ^ ^ dzieu* zz in the supplemental sentence, 

kiau* h'iun' i veh 'ts6?i, veh yau* loo' t'sing 'j/eu k'ioji^ ka^ 
i veh 'tseTi, dzieu' 'zz pu sah 'd 'tiew hwo^ i veh 'ts^Ti, do 
not say that his 2^ct7^ents ivere unahle to iniluence him by 
instruction, and his friends by exhortations ; supernaticral 
beings even could not reclaim him by their toarnings. 

b. English initiatory phrases, such as I suppose thatj pro- 
bably, are represented by ^ fg, Si tfi ^seh p'6% 'k'ung p'6', 
or bv ^ ^y 'ngu 'siang, it appears to me that. 
tT^^^lf «IE^T^«^i4 5StfiS^?:5'tangsah 

tsz yiong 'tiau t'sz 'tiau tok kxxn 'tsz 'tu 'la 'k'ung p'6* yau* 

k'i^ sah, if the male bird ivere killed, the female from being 

solitary, taould probably die of grief 

Obs. i. On the one side — on the other side — are represented "by the common 
substantive for side with — ih one, in both clauses. The preposition and article 
are rejected as unnecessary, cf. Art. 328, 

Obs. ii. Althoufth is sometimes expressed by a verb, in the sense let it be that, 
iSiiJfeil^'ttff,#4^-tl^<6efc;& bingnong' ti' niok 
'la zien mie«*, i 'a veh 'k'ung we sing 'k^ nia«*, granting you that hell were in 
sight, he looidd still be unwilling to repent, j^ f]^ sue nong*, ^ *^ |§ '<a» bing 
noKg', are also used in the same sense. 

417. Comparisons are introduced by several compounds of 
in zu, and some fragmentary sentences, as J:^ "jf 'pi fong, /or 
cxamyjle m 

#^^^*K + ^^^J&*D^^±KK-^ ping' 
'liau 'yk niang zeh fun k'a' 26;eh yeu zii zhig zak tsz 'pau 

pe' ih pen, lohen they recover from sickness ^ the parents 

are delighted just as if they had found a treasure. 
4[1 IhI IS ?K 1® ^ zu dong zu* moh ku' kun, it is like the 

root of a tree. 
iS in £ ± & SI ^ g- i&> ^ ^ 'Ivia zu kie7i' tsz 'tsang pe' 

veh yau hweh liAh f, supjjose that you see your elders, you 

must not treat them disresjjecffully. 
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jjg; g ^'pi zu tan Lih niiiu ka ku' 'tsu tsoug, uiun tsu* 
zz* ka ku' 'tsii tsong, 'yeu ^i' ku* 'tan '\i '\% if for exam- 
2^le you tahe the ancestors of others, and recognize them as 
your otcn, could this he right? 

Section 9. On Antithesis. 

418. Of antithesis tlierc are three kinds ; (a) that of words 
in the formation of groups ; (h) that which gives an interro- 
gative force by the juxta-position of positive and negative 
clauses, (c) That of sentences contrasted in sound or sense. 

Obs. The first of these should be placed with the sections on groups, but 
the other kinds (b) and (o) are naturally discussed after propositions, and 
therefore they are all placed together here. 

419. Substantives that are opposite in sense, when they 
combine into groups are treated just as other coordinate words. 
^ :j£ tseu' ?/a*, day and night. 

Ilj f§ sa?i 'he, land (hills) and sea. 

420. Adjectives and verbs when they form antithetic 
groups often lose their proper character as attributives, and 
become substantives. 

$lf 1^ ^ ^ 'tsan kau lieu du, beheading, strangling and 

hanishment. 
It 5t ?? filS s"^^ ^1^^^^ '^^'" ^^^^» ^^^"'' sweet, hitter, salt. 
|g ii^ S& ^ ^> *Jt 3£ ^i' ^^^^^ 1^' ^^ '^^^^ '2^^^^ 'Si^n» hoiofar 

is it hy this road '( 

421. Antithesis in the formation of interrogatlves has an 
important grammatical use. Thus, a verb with or without its 
object expressed successively in the affirmative and negative 
form, asks a question. 

^ a ^ 'i' ^ s i^'i' ^^' ^^^'^ 2^"s k'i' i^"S '^^^"^ y^" ^^'^^^ 

or not ? 

Obs. The subject is prefixed and is not repeated ; e. g. jg !t^ ^ $R 1w 
it& P JS ^ P iS tsau fall z// 'tsz na' 'siang ze' ku' veh ze' kii', do you 
think the misuse of writ (en pajKr is a sin or not ? 

422. Among instances of the antithesis of propositions, 
many consist simply of a tautology of ideas by introducing 
opposite qualities or actions with tlie negative particle. 
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^mmWLm,mB.mM^mm Veu dong dlen dzieu' 

tsa', m meh dong die?i veh yaii' tsd^j if you have money do 

it, if not you need not do it. 
# A ^ >5 ¥ ^ |g fiS: ftg -Ift toll niun yau* sing bing veh 

yau' tsu^ yo7i' Aung*, every one ought to he contented^ and 

not dissatisfied^ 

Obs. This figure of speech would in many of its examples be intolerable 
in English, but the brevity and rhythmical structure of Chinese sentences 
make it agreeable. It gives an air of simplicity to conversation, and allows the 
speaker time to prepare his next idea, without forcing his thinking faculties to 
a too rapid productiveness. The same advantage is obtained by the use of a 
long group, where in English, one or two of its constituent words would be 
sufficient. 

423, Of antithetical propositions some of the most orna- 
mental are those that consist of the words of a common group 
lengthened into clauses, 
± W 5c a T ^ A "If 'zang 'yeu i'lQn 'If, 7^au Aeh niun 

zing, it coincides loith the laio of heaven on one hand^ and 

the natural sentiments of mankind on the other. 
:$fe W M ^ W M sie7^ '//eu fong Vieu 'yeu 'w, loind comes 

first and rain after. 

pi ^ ^'tii:A,^S^#l*A ming 1 ka we' kieu* 

niun, pun^ i ka ?^e' sah niun, a good physician can cu,re 

men, tvhile an incompetent one can kill them, 
jt 7K ^^ ^ f# Jit i'C 'y'^^^ '^z kieu' veh tuh giun 'hu, distant 

ivater cannot save from afire that is near, 
'SJi!t|[S#'^1S^^ zie?i sz* va zeu kiun sz^ vu yon, if 

in a former life you loere the enemy of no one, you, ivill 

have no enemy in this. 
1^%UMlS%Utii tong 'ni Hu tsing^ si 'ni Hu t'seh, 

e7iter by the left ear and disappear hy the right, 
^ ^ I? BI i$ ^ If Bi ^'^ v^l^ 'tse?i deu peh veh 'tse?i 'nau, 

he cannot be brozcght to change for the better. 

Obs. This is a principal means of decorating the jSC ^ yun tsang, the 
literary compositions on which the educated class expend so much time and 
effort. With the cla.ssics before them, and ten or twenty thousand words at 
command, there is a wide field for variety. In addition to the care reciuired 
in the general structure of tlio essay, that all its parts may be conformed to 
rule, the separate sentences must be framed in o^)edience to the laws of group- 
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ing and antithesi.s, so that tliere may be no infrinirement of the order of the 
words, as they stand in the ancient hooks. 

424. Another class of antithetical propositions consists of 
such as correspond word for word with each other in structure 
and rehitive meaning. Many proverbs are of this kind. 

IS W i 55 W Bjf ^sa* 'yeu 'tsu yi'm '^eu den, to every debt 
there 18 a creditor ^ and to every enemy a foe. 

Obs. Premare has a Large collection of such proverbs, to which the reader 
is referred. 

Section 10. On Rhytlimus. 

425. Chinese sentences spoken or written are symmetri- 
cally arranged. The same rhythmus that pleases and aids 
the reader, in such works as the Historical Novels exists in a 
less elaborated form in the colloquial medium of daily life. 
In the style of a fluent Chinese sj)eaker, clauses of four words 
each, will be found to occur more frequently than of any 
other length. This measure may be called for the Shanghai 
dialect the Double Iambus, the accent being on the last syl- 
lable of a group of two words ; e. g. ||| i^ ^ ^ ;^ J^ :^ g 
If ft ^ Jt ± fii /& J& fi ze-'tsu-niun-ka 'yeu song zz* yau* 
't'sing Au-zong*-'^au-'zz tsu'-tsiV kung-tuh, rich men at a 
funeral luill invite Buddhist and Tavist 2yriests, to perform 
a reli(jions service. Here there are 3 groups of four. 

Obs. i, Chinese colloquial syntax might be divided into two heads, treating 
of grammatical (or syntactical), and prosodial (or rhythmical) relations res- 
pectively. Under the former might be placed, government, propositions, and 
a part of the system of groups. Under the latter would be properly found 
repetition, antithesis, and the remainder of the .system of grouping. The latter 
might be called prosody, but that word is more properly applied to the laws 
of poetry. In the present work it has been thought more convenient to mix 
these divisions under a common heading. 

Obs. ii. Words in the fourth tone are just as important in the gi'oups as 
other words, unless they happen to be enclitics; e. g. ;^ B§ ffl P to.' kwan 
tsih moh, the general ohjeet. The last two words have no less emphasis of voice 
than the former, and @ moh is distinctly accented. 

Obs. iii. In dialects where the accent is on the penultimate syllable, the 
four-word measure mij^ht be called a Double Trochee. These classical names 
of feet are not strictly applicable, descriptive as they are of the long and short 
syllables of poetry. They are'here used for want of better terms, just as is done 
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by writers on English versification, to express the pronunciation of words as 
accented or not accented. At Sung-kiang the fu city to which Shanghai be- 
longs, the accent changes to the penultimate. 

Obp. iv. In ^ ^ JJS ^ read, and fok 'k'i le k'oii', read it and try, the 
accent is on the first and last words of both these sentences, the middle words 
being enclitic. 

426. The three-word foot may be called, if it coDsists of 
two unaccented, and one accented syllable, an anapaest ; e, g. 
H ^ Ijl pih lih dzuh, exactly straight ; ^ ^ IS k'au k'au 
'ku, to beat a drum ; §^ Si i liang iv^' t(;ong, a king in 
Mencius. If the accent is on the first word of three, the foot 
might be called a dactyl ; e. g. ^ 5^ ^ tsu' meh 'tse, do it. 
Instances of such dactyls are rare and are chiefly confined to 
sentences containing enclitics, which reject the accent. In 
some cases, the accent is on the middle word as in j|5: ^ ^^ 
fong* yau* Hsz, to fly a Icite ; ^ 'tsz as an enclitic throws 
back the accent on the preceding word. 

427. The number two occurs in innumerable combination, 
which may be called iarabs ; i. e. J: ill 'zong sa?^, ascend a 
MIL 

428. Common recognized groups numbering more than 
four coordinate words are not very numerous. They may be 
readily resolved into smaller feet of two, three, or four words, 
by attending to the rcesura, which will be always found in 
them ; e. g. ^ ^. ^ ti ^ ^ ^ 'h'l nu' e gti' e^ u* y6hJoy, 
anger, grief, fear, love, hatred, desire. That mark of division 
occurs after the fourth word for groups of seven, and after the 
second for groups of five ; others may be divided into groups 
of two or three words each. 

Obs. 1. The caesura of seven word and five word versification in good poetry, 
and in street ballads, is generally after the fourth and second words, but 
variations occur according to the taste of the writer, and the exigencies of 
composition. 

Obs. ii. By marking the caesura, groups of four words may be divided into 
smaller divisions of two, and those of three words into parts of one and two 
words. Thus the secondary accent heard in the first part of the group, and 
referred to in the sections on tones may be accounted for, as properly belong- 
ing to the smaller groups, or single word, to which it is affixed. 

Obs. iii. The accent here spoken of is, that which is understood by the word 
in English and French, viz. that emphasis which is predominantly on the 
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penultimate or antepenultimate in the former, and on the last syllable in the 
latter Ian2ua2re. It is oiif» simply of position, and is so far iDdependent of tones 
on the one hand, and of the quantity of rowels as long or short, on the other. 
Enj:riish versification is entirely regulated by the accent of position, and not by 
the consideration of vowels and syllables beinj lonj; and short. Thus in the 
line " our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time, " the quantity of " keep, 
" and " our " is lonsj, yet they stand as short syllables. Chinese poetry is like 
that of England in possessing rhymes, and instead of a rhythmos of long and 
short vowel quantities, such as formed the framework of Greek and Latin 
versification, it has one of even and uneven tones. 

Obs. iv. In some groups of four, the accent is on the first and fourth 
words ; e. g. JPP I* Ja h'iang V/ii pak sing', country ptople. But it is most 
frequently on the 2nd and 4th, e. g. ^ Jt ^ H§ fu' kwe' bing dzIeitS rich 
and poor ; "K TO fiS JE k'i' zia kwe tsung', to abandon rice and reform. When 
it passes to the first or third, it is because the word on w^hich it should be is 
an enclitic or has a weak tone. Cf. Part 1. section 3. for remarks on the accent 
of three-word groups. 

429. From this analysis it may be concluded, that much 
of Chinese prose falls spontaneously into groups of two, three 
and four words, with an accent of position to mark them ; 
enclitics do not usually take the accent and are very often not 
to be counted as inde]xjndent members of the groups to which, 
they are attached. 

Obs. i. It has been already shown that the tones of a dialect are affected by 
the rhythmus. This happens for example, in the Amoy dialect particularly in 
the penultimate, where the second and seventh tones change into the high quick 
rising, and high quick falling respectively. In Chinese prose compositions, it 
is usual to end sentences with a word in the first tone, and one of the three other 
tones alternately. In their versification, words that rhyme have their alpha- 
betical sound, and their tones in harmony. For an account of the use of tones 
in poetry, see Remusat's grammar. 

Obs. ii. The tendency of words as thus illustrated, to agglutinate into groups 
numerically conditioned, is made the basis of all new sentences, and insensibly 
regulates the composition of the native speaker. He would be quite as likely 
to transgress the laws of intergovernmeut among the parts of speech, as to 
overlook the rhythmus of his words. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON THE maHBB COLLOQUIAL, CALLED VUN 'lI 't'U BAH, 

3S: a ± 6. 

Occasionally in the preceding pages, examples have been 
introduced, from the style of conversation prevailing among 
literary men. A common knowledge of the books, and the 
existence of a universal mandarin colloquial, have given rise 
to an enlarged vocabulary of phrases bearing this name. The 
consideration of their etymological and syntactical peculiari- 
ties belong to the grammar of the books and of mandarin, 
the two sources from whence they are derived. 

An example or two will be given. Among the verbs, the 
auxiliary of destruction ^ t'eh, is replaced by ^ ^iau*. ^ 
^ sah diau', to kill ; ^ ^ mih diau*, destroy. Many new 
groups are also employed, whose meaning would' not be und- 
erstood by the common people. WL^ 'M *1^ *^"o *s6h hwe 
tt?ong, the brightness of the candle in its lanthorn ; 3K ^ >S 
^ i kwe 't'su 't'su, his dress and hat look neat. 

In carrying on conversation with the educated, it is neces- 
sary to know these phrases when they occur, and it is a great 
advantage to be able to use them, but in an elementary work 
like the present, it is enough to say that the path to that 
knowledge lies in the study of the books, and of the general 
language. This part of the colloquial medium is common 
ground to all dialects, where no distinction remains, but that 
of pronunciation. In many cases, however, phrases not used 
in the every-day dialect of this district, and which therefore, 
are considered ^ -g vun 'li, are found in the colloquial of 
other parts of China, much farther removed from mandarin. 
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ON THE NATIVE TABLES OF INITIALS AND FINALS. 

Marslitnan long ago made a study of these tables, for which 
he was peculiarly fitted from his knowledge of Sanscrit. Oa 
comparing the alphabetic system of that language with the 
Chinese tables, now to be considered, he at once pronounced 
them identical in principle. This conclusion is fully confirmed 
by what Chinese authors say. The explanation in K'ang-hi's 
Dictionaiy of** the method of separating a word into its com- 
ponent sounds, " (-50 ^ ^ ?i) ^^7% " now tabulated rhymes 
are in the Sanscrit called ^^^^^gg^S. " Here 
we speak of mother characters, the sounds from which 
all words originate, "jftS^^TJJ^ — -^X^J^:*. 
*'That which ia Sanscrit is called p'i-k'a-lah is here called 
the division of sounds, which constitutes the foundation of the 
science of words, " itm ^MMib^ ^m - -^^ ^ ^ :t 
jj^ ;^. Remusat long since pointed out that the language 
meant by the word ^ Fan, is Sanscrit. He says in his Life 
of the Grand Lama, Pa-sz-pa^ translated from the Chinese 
History of the Mongols in Remusat's Melanges Asiatiques, 
Vol. II, 145, ** Ce sont les religieux ludiens qui Tout (the 
36 initials) fait connaitre a notre empire, " " Nos prdtres 
chinais ont retenu cet usage qu' ils avaient pris des Indiens."* 
The accompanying table is taken from Bopp's Sanscrit 
<^rammar, the characters of the Chinese tables being placed 
instead of the Sanscrit characters. 

Gutturals, £ k^, M ^^a, |i? g^, gha, ^ ng&. 
Palatals, ^ cha, U d^'a, ^ ^J^^ d'za, JK ni^, 
Linguals, ^ ta, . jf t'a, ^ d^, dh'a, fg ^^* 
Dentals, ta, tha, da, dh^, na. 

Labials, ^ pa, f^ pha, 31 t)a, bh^, PJ ma. 
Semivocals, |^ ja (y) H ra, 3^ la, wa (v.) 

Sibilants, sa(s'), ^ sha(V); >& sa (s), Bi h^. ^ 

Marshman possessed a genuine philological spirit, which 



♦ In Julien's "Methode pour trajiscrire les nonis Sanseriits dans les livres 
Cbinois," p. 2; he states that Jleoiiisat first published Uiis discovery in ISU. 
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which often appears in the midst of the somewhat extravagant 
theories in which he frequently indulged. He saw in the 
present instance, that in the Chinese spoken language, the 
consonants g, d, b, etc, should each commence a series of 
words, and this led him to the remark " that a further 
investigation of the Chinese pronunciation, would probably 
discover some vestige of this existing at the present day. " 
Diss. p. 37, 

The passage cited in page 43, also ascribes the arrangement 
of these tables to a Buddhist priest ; he improved upon the 
system of finals invented by Shin-yoh, who wrote one of the 
twenty one histories^ viz. that of the northern Song dynasty. 

It will now be shown that in a great part of central China 
such a system prevails. Before attempting to sketch the 
boundaries of that tract of country, a brief statement will be 
given of what conditions must be fulfilled, in order to identify 
an existing pronunciation with these relics of the Buddhist 
industry oif former days. 

By referring to the table in page 44, it will be seen that 
there are in all 36 initials including, beside those whose 
Sanscrit equivalents are now given, f, f, v, w, z, zh, a lower 
h and y, and the compounds of t and d, with s, z, sh and zh. 

The required dialect should have therefore an extensive 
system of initials, and as the modern tonic Dictionaries of 
Canton and Chang-cheu, very accurately represent the dialects 
of those places, it may be assumed of the Dictionary tables, 
that they are no less careful in exhibiting the pronunciation 
of their time. 

Among the finals, ng, n and m, teniiinate words in the 
three long tones, and the corresponding mutes k, t, p, are 
recognized as the terminations of words in the short tone, few 
of them having a vowel ending. 

This is very clearly perceptible in the tables of the ^ ^ 
a Dictionary, which was published many years before that of 
K'^ng-hl, and in those of the Dictionary called ^ :J5 JE rI 
A6ng 'wQ chung* yiin^ In the latter for example words in 
the short tone ending in k, are classed under ^, m, |}g. Those 
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in t are found under ^, ^, jg, J^. Those in p are under 

H ^ M- I>r<^»- *^ip, etc. 

Tlie sanK^ careful separation of the finals ng, n and m is 
also found in these Dictionaries. The modern mandarin sound 
kien, is found subdivided into the four words kien, kiem, kan, 
kam ; e. g. the ^ ^ classes words in ien under the headings, 
^, H, |g, g. llandarin words in 6ng are found under two 
heads, ^ kong and ^ kiong respectively. While the first 
medial i is thus affected, the other medial u is found as it is 
in modern mandarin spelling, except that Ji§ is spelt kwo, 
and heads a class distinct from another which is ranged 
under gjj;.* 

The number of classes into which the finals are divided 
varies in diflferent Dictionaries. That of the ^ ^, perhaps 
the must convenient arrangement, consists of 44, This in- 
cludes the \ 35 finals k, t, p, as the same in sound with ng, 
n, ra. The difterence between these two sets of letters, is 
gui)posed to be due only to rapid pronunciation occasioned 
by the tone. In that work, the finals are as follow: — 

1. Kong ^, ki g, kung ^, kin rfj, kiiin 5^, kwclng %, 
kwei ^, kwai ^6, kwa JJi, kie jfe, k(J gfe, kan ^, kwan K> 
kiem g, kefi §pj. 

2. Kang fSg, ku ^, kun ^, kim ^, king ^, kwung %%, 
ku j(§, kai 1^, kia ^, k'io f^, kwon 'g', kien g, kan |R, kau 
i^, kieu i^. 

3. Kiaii ^, kiong ^, king ;^, tshim ^, kwunfg, kiang 
?I, tsz % kiai -g, na ^, kwo :J^, kiuen ||, kiem ^, kam 
-y-, kiau ^. 

The remaining principal element of these tables is their 
arrangement according to tones ; which are neither five, seven, 
nor eight, but always four. Thus, ^, jj, [gj are all in the 
first tone ^ ^, under the initials t, t', d. So also ^S fp 2p pg 
are all in the first tone ^ ^, under the initials p, p', b, m. 

* For a general view of the changes undergone in vowels since the tables 
of sounds were made, for example changes from u to li, o to ia, chi to ch, si 
to sz, ui to ei, u to u, ^ to i, a to 6, 6 to a, etc. v. Grammar of Mandarin Dia- 
lect, ch. 8, <) 5. 
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Among the words registered ia the second tone, are many 
that are in modern Chinese in the third tone. Such are — 

m ±Wi ^ ^ %Wi w m'^ ^ ti m ^ ^ m fm m iz 

S: 51$ i& ig 

"f being in the second tone, we see the probable reason 
why it was not chosen for the name of the third tone. The 
character ^ was preferred, because it exemplified the tone of 
which it was the name. 

The tables thus described are employed, to spell words 
throughout the Chinese dictionaries from K'ang-hi and the 
j£ ^ jj, upwards to the T'ang dynasty and even earlier. 
There is but one system and one set of tones, the tone is 
included in the final, or second word in the ^ -^J, Fan t'sih 
while the first gives the initial, and both are in constant 
accordance with the tables. The characters ^g, and ^ for 
example are always given in the J: ^ second tone, but the 
latter is as a verb also given in the ^ SK third tone. Di- 
fferent dictionaries choose different words to spell with, but 
the system is one ; e. g, |g| is spelt with ^ du and :|:^ 'tsong, 
making 'd6ng. It is added ^ |^ Jl S, it is the same as 
dong read in the second tone. 

In considering to which system of pronunciation now ex- 
isting these characteristics best apply, there occur several 
objections to the modern mandarin. 

The mandarin of Nan-king and Y^ng-cheu in Kiang-nan, 
of Ng^n-k'ing in Ngan-hwei, and of Ch'ang-sha in Hu-nan 
has five tones, viz. ± ^, T ^j ± S> ^ S> A ffi- la 
the northern parts of Kiang-nan another system begins. 
Words in the A S juh shing become distributed among 
the other four tones, and this peculiarity extends over the 
northern provinces including the metropolitan city. The J: 
2Ji and "f ^ differ as much from each other, as they both 
do from the other tones, so that the nomenclature of tones, 
when first invented, could not have referred to the Nanking 
or Peking mandarin, as they are at present. Evidently the 
lite.iati speaking those dialects have taken their names of 
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tones from the dictionary system, and not vice v^-rsa. Nor 
have these two modes of pronunciation since the Yuen dynas- 
ty any such finals as wi among the long tones, or k, t, p in 
the jGh shing. Not to insist on the differences in the medial 
vowel i, the want of the initials g, d, b, is another reason for 
our seeking elsewhere for the prototype of the dictionary 
system. The western provinces of China are the same in 
prmciplo as to their pronunciation. Like the mandarin of 
northern Oiina, they always admit the aspirate after k, t, p, 
in the -f 2p, and reject it, except in irregular instancea, in 
all words that are in the southern and eastern provinces in 
the T ±, T *, and y \. 

Further, the irregularities of the initial consonants found 
in the mandarin provinces, are not taken into account in the 
native tables. Such are the changes of /a* into chi at Peking ; 
I into w, and 7t into / in many dialects ; the coalescing of ki 
and tsi in others. The T zp aspirates, and some other 
changes are included in the second table formed to accompany 
K'^ng-hi's dictionary ; yet that table is but a modern and 
incomplete revision of the older system. 

If any one desires native tables of the mandarin pronun- 
ciation, he must look for them in the £ ift' X # and such 
works, which give them with great accuracy ; though of 
course their authority is not equal to that of the celebrated 
dictionaries already cited. 

For investigating the sounds of Canton and Fuh-kien, every 
facility is afforded by the careful dictionaries of those systems 
of pronunciation that have been prepared by native authors. 
The Chang-cheu dialect with its fifteen initials, and its want 
of a lower J: ® is definitely marked. Although like the 
Canton pronunciation it contains the finals m, p, t, k, admits 
a medial i in words such as ^, and rejects it in ^, thus 
agreeing with the tables in some of their peculiarities, it can 
only be regarded so far as the tables are concerned, as an 
isolated, out-lying member of the general system of dialects. 
The finals, m, t, p, k, disappear on the Fuh-kien coast at 
Hinor-hwa. 
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The Canton dialect possesses very regular tones, none of 
them being inverted in pitch as in Fuh-k!en and Kiang-sf, 
and it has among them the lower J: §?, or as it is usually 
called, the sixth tone. In this tone are found perhaps half 
of the words, having the dictionary initials, g, d, b, zh, z, 
some of which are given in page 218. But they are pro- 
nounced k, t, p, etc. E g. {0, fA, ;g, H, ^, ift. These 
words with many others are in the Canton ^ g| marked 
lower J: gf. In mandarin they are -^ ^. 

Nowhere do we find such an accurate general correspondence 
with the tables, as in the pronunciation of the central parts 
of China. The tones are such, that the dictionary system 
is seen at once on examination to apply to them with accu- 
racy. The alphabetical peculiarities of the native tables are 
found with one or two doubtful exceptions, to be embraced 
in a tract of country, which will now be roughly indicated. 

In the north, the thick series of consonants, g, z, etc. 
marking the lower series, i. e. in southern China words in 
tones 5 — 8, makes its appearance in ^ 5J ji\ Nan T'ong- 
chefl, a prefecture lying along the northern bank of the 
Tang-tsz-kitog, where it enters the ocean. The transition 
from d, etc. where the region of the northern mandarin is 
approached, is marked by the introduction of the aspirate. 

Thus, Jfc di' becomes t'i% before it becomes ti'. The two 
pronunciations are mixed in Chun-kiang fu §^ JH. There 
the mandarin system of five tones crosses the river to the 
south and extends to Nanking. All round Hang-cheii bay, 
the two correlate series ofxonsonants, and the four-tone system 
mark the colloquial dialect. Chu-san and Ningpo, Shau- 
hing and Hang-cheu, on the south, are at one with Su-cheu, 
Ch'tog-cheu and Sung-kiang, on the north. Perhaps the whole 
of Cheh-ki^ng province has substantially the same spoken me- 
dium. Passing the point where the three provinces Cheh-kiang, 
Fuh-kieu and Kiang-si meet, the thick consonants are still 
found partially prevailing in the two prefectures of the latter 
province Kwang-sin and Kien-ch'ang, lying to the west of 
the Wu-i hills. But at JJfe jfj Fu-cheu, a little farther west- 
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ward thoy have entiivly tlisappearod, and are rei)laced by as- 
])irat«'S. IiisU'jid of di' earth ^ tlicy there say t'i, for bing 
fiichivHfij I'^Dpr, and so thnmgh all words beginning with k, 
t, ]), in the lower series. The same j)eculiarity marks tlie 
Ilakka dialect and that of Kia-ying cheu ^ lH ^, in the 
eastern j)art of Canton province. Nothing can be said in the 
present notice of the southern parts of Ki&ng-si, but ITan- 
ch'ang the provincial cai)ital has the .aspirates only in the 
fifth tone where they should properly be, and in the other 
lower tones has k, t, etc, distinguished from words in the 
upper series, simply by difference in tone. Immediately north 
of this city, on both sides of the Po-yang lake, the broad 
consonants occur again. It might be expected that through 
Ngan-hwei, a connecting chain of dialects should link the broad 
pronunciation of this region, including the Potteries ^ '^i^* 
and ^ l^M ^^^ ^'^^ other side of the lake, with the similar 
system extending over Cheli-kiAng, and a great part of 
itiang-su. This line exists and extends through Ning-kwok 
fii, but it is so narrow that it does not roach the great river 
on the north, nor the city of Hwei-cheu on the south. The 
last mentioned place has two dialects within its walls, in one 
of which two sets of tones exist, the tones of conversation 
being quite distinct from those of reading. This is indepen- 
dent of the alphabetical differences of the reading and the 
spoken sounds, which also here appear to reach their maxi- 
mum. Near this city, the pronunciation varies so fast that 
three dialects are found in one hhn. The belt of country 
across Ngan-hwei, where the lower series of consonants is in 
use, is bordered on the north by dialects containing the as- 
pirates, that so frequently form the medium of transition to 
the thin consonants and fewer tones of mandaiin. 

Beyond the P6-yang lake westward, are also found the 
g, d, b, initials on the banks of the }|p] ^ ^ Tong t'ing hu, 
in Hu-nan. Boatmen from the district of ^ 'ffc, on the 
south of that celebrated lake, may be readily conversed with 
by using the thick consonants in all words in the lower series 
of tones. Round these two lakes, the favourite resort of the 
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Cliinese muse, and from the natural beauty of which Li Tdi- 
puh drew the inspiration of his poetry, the same system of 
pronunciation with that of Hang-cheut and Su-cheu, the most 
polished cities in China, is found to exist. This considera- 
tion with the extent of the territory thus delineated, may 
help to remove any strangeness in the assertion, that the 
native tables of sounds made in the Liang dynasty, and copi- 
ed into K ang-hi's dictionary are not at all founded on the 
modern mandarin pronunciation, but on what is now a pro- 
vincial system. 

In the territory thus delineated, there is not the same uni- 
formity in final that exists in initials. Of the three termi- 
nating consonants is the A S ^^ ^^^y is developed at Shang- 
hai, and even this is wanting in all the large cities near, 
including those in the northern part of Cheh-kiang. N is 
not as a final in the" long tones, clearly separated from no, 
and there is no representation of m. 

On the other hand t and p, with their correlates n and m 
are found at Fu-cheu fti, 111 jW /ij ij^ Ki^ng-si but k does 
not appear. At ^ J^ /jj Nan-k'ang fu, at the western ex- 
tremity of the same province, p and m are distinctly repre- 
sented, but there is no Jc or t, and ng is confounded with n. 
Kien and lean are distinguished at Shangh&i, and in these 
more southerly cities. Kong ^ is separated from i^ kidng 
at Fu-cheu fu. 

In dialects farther south, while the initials differ from 
those of the dictionaries, the consonantal terminations of the 
short tone are all clearly marked, and are in harmony with 
the ancient system. Thus we are led to the conclusion, that 
in regard to initials, the Kiang-nan and Cheh-kiang pro- 
nunciation agrees best with the written pronunciations as 
given in the native tables. But in reference to finals, Kidng- 
s! and the southern provinces best represent them. Ki&ng- 
si appears to be the province that contains within its limits, 
the greatest number of the peculiarities in question. 

In K'Sng-hi's second table, the distinction between the 
finals, m and n is neglected; e. g. H is spelt not sam but 
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mn. Further all words in the short tone are spelt with 
vowel finals; k, t, p, not being recognized^ except as secon- 
dary forms retained out of respect to the old system. They 
are cut in small circles. No change is made In the tones or 
initials, except that words in "p 2p are many of them placed 
in the aspirate column. 

The 8i)elling of many words in w with an initial v, and of 
others in Y with no or N, will be found explained in Part I. 
section IV. With respect to the two columns headed ch 
and TSH, which are the same to our ears, it may be observed, 
that at SQ-cheu words under the former heading are pro- 
nounced CH, and under the latter ts, indicating a natural 
separation between the two columns, 

Tlie resum6 of this appendix, and of what was said on the 
Dictionary tables in the sections on the sounds at the com- 
mencement of the present work may be stated thus: — 

1. The peculiarities of the tabulated initials, finals and 
tones are all explained, by bringing the different dialects of 
the three Kiang provinces together; the aspirated f column 
being the only prominent anomaly that has not been illus- 
trated. 

2. The peculiarities of mandarin pronunciation, such as 
the interchange of some initial consonants, the prefixing of ng 
to many words in the upper tones (v. page 51), the coalescing 
of the upper and lower tones in all cases except that of the 
p'tng slmng, the uniform occurrence of the aspirate after k, t, 
p, in the hia' P'^ng, and the loss of the short tone in the 
northern provinces, are all unnoticed in the old tables, while 
they are all recognized in modern works on sounds. 

It may be remarked generally on the two systems that the 
tendency of words in mandarin is to coalesce in sound, while 
in the other system, the tendency is to more minute sub- 
division. The mandarin is the most widely spread, embrac- 
ing t;wo thirds of the IS provinces. 

It Appears plain from the Corean and Japanese transcrip- 
tions of Chinese sounds made contemporaneously with the 
dictionaries, that the north of China must then have had the 
same dialect as that now prevailing in the kiang provinces. 
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A, The circumflex tones in page 9, may be further divided. 
The bend of the voice may hd upward or downward. Per- 
haps the Rhang-hai fifth tone may be best described, as some- 
times a low slow falling circumflex, ( 1. s. f. o. ) and at other 
times as a low even tone. ( 1. &• e. ) There would with this 
extension of the natural tones mentioned in section 2- b3 
seven starting from the same key, viz. The even, rising, falling, 
rising circumflex, falling circumflex, rising short, and falling 
short tones. If subdivided into an upper and lower key, they 
become fourteen, and if considered according to their timj as 
quick or slow, we have in all ( the short tones not admitting 
of this subdivion) 24 natural tones, 

B. If Roman numerals i to viii be used for the eight tones, . 
the changes of tone occurring in combination in our dialect 
may be represented as follows : — ^In the groups v— i, and 
viii — ^i, i become v. In ii — ii, ii — vi, vi — vi and vi — ii, the 
last tone often becomes i, or else former becomes iii or vii. 

In iii — iii, iii — vii, the former becomes ii. In v — v, iv v, 

v does not change, but in other cases v becomes i. 
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